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LAY SERMON, &c. 



PSALM LXXVIII. V. ^, 6, 1. 

S. For he established a testimony in Jacob, 
and appointed a law in Israel ; which ha 
commanded our fathers ^ that they should 
make them known to their children. 6. That 
the generation to come might know themy 
even the children which should he horn ; 
who should arise and declare them to their 
children : ?• That they might set their hope 
in God^ and not forget the works of God. 
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F our whole knowlege'*^Dd:lofornia'titfil* 
concerniiig the Bible had beenrcbi^dd to^the 
one fact of its immediate deriis^tiies .from; Ocd. 
we should still presume that i% ^otiidmei ruie& 
and a^tances for all conditions of men under 
all circumstances ; and therefore for commu-F 
nities no less than for individuals. The con-^ 
tcgits of every work must correspond to the 
^lilit^rflicter wfd designs of the work^master 
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and the inference in the present ease is too 
ohvious to be overlooked^ too plain to be re- 
sisted. It requires^ indeed^ all the might of 
superstition to conceal from a man of common 
understanding the further truths that the in- 
terment of such a treasure in a dead language 
must needs be contrary to the intentions of 
the grfiicious Donor. Apostacy itself dared not 
question the premise : and that the practical 
Consequence did not follow^ is conceivable only 
linder a compleat system of delusion^ which 
from the cradle to the death-bed ceases not to 
Overawe the will by obscure fears^ while it 
pre-occupies the senses by vivid imagery and 
rif ual pantomime. But to such a scheme all 
forms of sophistry are native. The very ex- 
cellence of the Giver has been made a reason 
for withholding the gift; nay the transcend- 
•jent: value. of.. the. 1 gift itself assigned as the 
-miAfrte erf ife'detOTftion. We may be shocked 
At thife: presiiiiiplion^ but need not be surprized 
at- tht^ fect^ 4b^^; ^ jealous- priesthood should 
have ventiireil'to represent the applicability 
ftf the Bible to all the wants and oecasioKs i^ 
men as a wax-like pliability to all their f?iiit'« 
and prepossessions. Faithfiil guardiap' . » ly 
Writ! they are constrained to niakc ar^t*' > 
m order to guard it from profanationi m- ^! 
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those^ whom they have most defirauded^ are 
the readiest to justify the firaud. For inoh- 
posture^ organized into a comprehensive and 
self-consistent * whole^ forms a world of its 
ewn^ in which invention becomes the order df 
natm*e. 

Let it not be forgotten^ however^ (and I 
recommend the fact to the especial attention 
of those among ourselves^ who are disposed to 
rest contented with an implicit faith and pas- 
sive acquiescence) that the Church of Supw- 
stition never ceased to avow the profoundest 
reverence for the Scriptures themselves^ and 
what it forbids its vassals to a^ertain^ it not 
only permits^ but commands them to take for 
granted^ 

Whether^ and to what extent^ this suspeii* 
mon of the rational functions^ this spiritual 
slumber 5 will be imputed as a sin to the souls 
who are still under chains of papal darkness^ 
we are neither enabled or authorized to deter- 
mine. It is enough for us to know that the 
land^ in which we abide^ has like another 
Goshen been severed from the plague^ and that 
we have light in our dwellings. The road of 
salvation for ii« is a high road^ and the way- 
farers^ though ^ simple^ need not err therein/ 
The Crospel lies open in the market-plaee^ 
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and on every windaw seat^ so that (mriuaUy^ 
at least) the deaf may hear the words of the 
Book! It is preached at every turnings so 
that the hlind may see them. (Isai. xxix. 18.) 
^e circmnstances then being so different^ if 
the result should prove similar^ we may be 
quite certain that we shall not be held guilt- 
less. The ignorance^ which may be the excuse 
of others^ will be our crime. Our birth and 
denizenship in an enlightened and protestant 
land^ will^ with all our rights and franchisesi 
to boot^ be brought in judgment against us^. 
and stand first in the fearful list of blessings 
abused. The glories of our country will form 
the blazonry of our own impeachment^ and 
the very name of Englishmen^ which we are. 
inmost all of us too proud of, and scarcely 
any of us enough thankful for^ will be an-^ 
nexed to that of Christians only to light up 
our shame^ and aggravate our condemnation. 
I repeat^ therefore^ that the habitual un- 
reflectingness^ which in certain countries may 
be susceptible of more or less palliation in most 
instances^ can in this country be deemed 
blameless in none. The humblest and least 
educated of our countrymen must have wil<^ 
fully neglected the inestimable privileges^ se^ 
^jired tp all ¥^like^ if he has not luym^lf found^^ 
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if he has not firom his own personal expe^ 
Hence discovered^ the (a) sufficiency of tihe 
Scriptures in all knowledge requisite for a 
right perforaiance of his doty as a man and a 
christian. Of the labouring classes^ who in all 
countries form the great majority of the in^ 
habitants^ more than this is not demanded^' 
more than this is not perhaps generaUy desire- 
able — ^^ They me not sought for in public 
counsel^ nor need they be found where politic 
sentences are spoken. — It is enough if every 
one is wise in the working of his own craft: 
^ best will they maintain the state of the 
worW^ 

But you, my friends, to whom the fol- 
lowing pages are more particularly addressed^ 
as to men moving in the higher class of 
society : — You will, I hope, have avdled 
yourselves of the ampler means entrusted to 
you by Grod's providence, to a more exteiw 
me study and a wider use of his revealed 
will and word. From you we have a right 
to expect a sober and meditative accomoda^ 
tion to your own times and country of those 
important truths declared in the inspired 
i^vritings ^ for a thousand generations,^ and of 
the awful examples, belonging to all ages, by 
which those truths are at once illustrated aind 
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ccmflrmed. Would you feel conscious that 
yoo had diewn yourselves unequri to your 
^tion in society — would you stand de- 
^Aded in your own eyes ; if you betrayed ait 
utter want oS information respecting the acts 
of human sovereigns and legislators? And 
should you not much rather be both ashamed 
and afraid to know yourselves inconversant 
with the acts and constitutions of God^ whose 
law executeth itself^ and whose Word is the 
foundation^ the power^ and the life olt the 
universe ? Do you hold it a requisite of your 
rank to shew yourselves inquisitive conc^mii^ 
the expectations and plans of statesmen and 
ftate-<^unsellors ? Do yon excuse it as na^ 
tural curiosity^ ih^at you lend a listening eat 
to the guesses of state-gazers^ to the darik: 
hints and open revUings of our 8elf4nspired 
state fortune-tellers^ ^ the wizards^ iJiat peep 
and mutter^ and forecast^ alarmists by ia*ade^ 
and malecontents f<H* thdr bread? And 
should you not feel a deeper interest in predict 
tions which are permanent {nrophecies^ because 
they are at the same time eternal truths? 
Predictions which in containing the grounds of 
fulfilment involve the principles of foresight^ 
and teach the science of the foture in its per* 
petual elements ? 
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But I will struggle to believe thiat of 
those whom I now suppose myself addressings 
there are few who have not so employed 
their greater leisure and superior advantages 
as to render these remarks^ if. not wholly 
superfluous, yet personally inapplicable. In 
comlmon with your worldly inferiors, you 
will indeed have directed your main atten- 
tion to the promises and the information 
conveyed in the records^ of the evangelists 
and apostles : promises<^ that need only a 
lively trust in them, on our own part, to be 
the means as well as the pledges of our eternal 
.welfare \ information that opens out to our 
knowledge a kingdom that is not of thiy 
: world, thrones that cannot be shaken, audi 
sceptres that can neither be broken or transr 
ferred! Yet not the less on this account wil} 
^you have looked back with a proportionate 
interest on the temporal destinies of men 
.and nations, stored up for our instructioD 
in the archives of the Old Testament: vtoi 
the less will you delight to retrace the 
paths by which Providence has led the 
Jdngdoms of this wwld through the valley of 
.mortal life — Paths, engraved with the foot-- 
marks of captains sent forth from the God c| 
Anpii^I Nations in whose guidance or chastise^ 

B 
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tnent the arm of Omnipotence its^ Was made 
bore. 

Recent occuirences have given jadditmnal 
iBtrength and fredii force to omr sage poet's 
l^ulogy on the Jewish prophets: 

As men divindy taught and better teaching 

The solid rules of civil government 

In their majestic unaffected style, 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 

In them is plainest taught and easiest learnt 

What makes a nation happy and keeps it so. 

What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat 

Paradise Regained, it. 364, 

If there be any antidote to that restless 
craving for the wonders of the day^ which in 
conjunction with the appetite for publicity is 
^spreading like an efflorescence on the surface 
0f our national character ; if there exist means 
for deriving resignation from general disco&- 
tent^ means of building up with the very 
materials of political gloom that sted&st frame 
of hope which affords the only certain shelter 
from the throng of self-realizing alarms^ at the 
same time that it is the natural home and 
workAop of all the active virtues ; that anti- 
dote and these means must be sought for in the 
collation of the present with the past^ in the 
habit of thoughtfiilly assimilating the events q£ 
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ear own age to those of the tim^ befi9ro 
^. If tibiis be a moral adyanta.ge derivable 
from history in general^ re^&ring its study 
therefore a moral daty for such as possess the 
opportunities of books^ leisure and education^ 
it would be ineonsisteqt even with the name 
of believers not t% r$eur wiHi pre-enpnent 
interest to events a]0|^*revolutions^ the records . 
of which are as much distinguidied from all 
oth^r history by their especial claims to divine 
authority^ as the facte themselves were front 
all other feu^te by especial manifestation of 
divine interference^ ^ Whatsoever things/ saith 
Saint Paul (Rpmans xv^ 4.) ^ wwe writtea 
afimretime^ .w^^ written fw our learning; that 
we through pati^DKce and cmifort of the Scripr 
iures might have hope/ 

In the infancy of Ike wwld^ signs audi 
wcmders wwe requisite in order to startle and 
break down that superstition^ idolatrous iq 
iteelf and the source of all other idolatry^ 
which tempts the natural man to seek the 
true cause aod origin of public calamities igi 
outward circumstances^ perscNQs and incidents : 
in agents therefore that were themselves but 
surges of the same tide^ passive conductors of 
the one invisible influence^ under which, the 
total host of IhUowsj in the whole line oisva^ 

b2 
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eessive impulse^ swell and roll shoreward ; 
there finally 5 each in its turn^ io strike, roar 
and foe dissipated. 

^ But with each miracle worked there was 
a truth revealed, which thence forward was 
to act as its substitute: And if we think 
the Bible less applicable to us on account of 
the miracles, we degrade ourselves into mere 
slaves of sense and fancy, which are indeed 
the appointed medium between earth and 
heaven, but for that very cause stand in a 
desirable relation to spiritual truth then only, 
when, as a mere and passive medium, they 
yield a free passage to its light. It was only 
to overthrow the usurpation exercised in and 
through the senses, that the senses were mira- 
culously appealed to. Reason and Religion fbj 
are their own evidence. The natural Sun is in 
-this respect a symbol of the spiritual. Ere he 
Is fully arisen, and while his glories are still 
««mder veil, he calls up the breease to chase 
away the usurping vapours of the night-season, 
^and thus converts the air itself into the mini- 
ster of its own purification : not surely in proof 
<Mr elucidation of the light from heaven, but to 
prevent its interception. 
< Wherever, therefore, similar circumstances 
^^0-exist with the same moral causes, the prin-^ 
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tiples revealed^ and the examples recorded^ in 
the insph^ed writmgs render miracles super-: 
fiuous : and if we neglect to apply truths in 
expectation of wonders^ or tinder pretext of the 
cessation of the latter ^ we tempt God and 
merit the same reply which our Lord gave io, 
the Pharisees on a like occasion. ^ A wickedl 
and an adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign^ and there shall no sign he given to it^ but 
the sign of the prophet Jonas :' that is^ a threat- 
•ening call to repentance, fcj Equally appli« 
cable and prophetic will the following verse* 
be. ' The men of Nineveh shall rise in judg-^ 
ment with this generation and shall condemn 
it^ because they repented at the preaching of 
Jonas^ and behold^ a greater than Jona^ is here. 
^~The queien of the South shall rise up in the 
judgment with this generations and shall con- 
demn it : for she came from the uttermost parts 
of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon^ 
'and behold a greater than Solomon is here*^ 
For have we not divine assurance that Christ 
is with his churchy even to the end of the world? 
And what could the queen of the Souths or the 
»men of Nineveh have beheld^ that could enter 
into competition with the events of our own 
times^ in importance, in splendor, or even in 
Hptrangeness and significancy ? 
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The true wigin <tf htttnan events k m little 
ble of that kind of evidence whkh ean 
compel ogor belief; so many are the distisrlmig 
forces which in every cycle m ellipse oi 
changes modify the motion given by thb first 
projection ; and every age has^ or imagines it 
has^ its own circmnstances which render foii 
experience no longer applicable to the present 
case; that there will never be wanting answers^ 
and explanations^ and specious flattwies of 
hope to persuade a people and its gov^n* 
ment^ that the history of the post is inappli* 
cable to their case. And no wonder, if we- 
read history for the facts instead of reading 
it for the sake of the general principles^ 
which are to the facts as the root and sap oi 
a tree to its leaves : and no wonder^ if histwy 
JO read should find a dangerous rival in 
liovels5 nay^ if the latter should be preferred 
to the former on the scwe ev^u of pro^ 
bability^ I well remember5 thai when the 
..examples of former Jacobins^ as Julius^ Caesar^ 
iCromwell^ aiul the like^ w^e adduced in 
France and England at the ccmuAencement 
of the French Consulate^ it was ridiculed as 
^pedantry and pedanfs ignorance to fear a ro- 
fi^tition of usurpation and military despotism 
at tlie close of the enlightened eighteenth 
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CENtURT I Even so^ in the very dawn of ^e 
late tempestaous day^ when the revolntions oi 
Coreyra^ the presmptions of the Keformer»5 
Mariii»5 Caesar^ &c. and the direfol effects df 
the levelling tenets in the Peasant's War in 
Germany, (differenced from the tenete of the 
first French fl(»nstitntion only hy the mode of 
wording them, the figures of speedi being 
borrowed in the one instance from theology y 
and in the other fr^on modem mfetaphy^) 
were urged on the Convention, and its vindica^ 
tots; the ma^ of the day, the tnie citizens of 
the world, the Plosquam-pwfecti of patriotism, 
gave us set proo& that similar results were 
impossible^ and that it was an insult to so phi* 
iosophical an age, to so enlightened a nation, 
to dare direct the pubUc eye towards them as 
to lights of warnings Alas! like li^iSf in th^ 
»tern of a vessel they illuminated the patibi 
only that had been past over ! 

The politic Florctiline*^ has observed, that 
there are brains of three races. The one ui^ 
derstands of itself; the olher understands as 
much as is shown it by oth^^; the third nei^ 

* Sono di tre generaauoui cervelli : Tuno intense p^ 
se ; raltro iatende quauto da altri gli e mostro ; il teno 
noQ intexide u6 per se etesso ne per demostrazione d'altri. 

MACmAVELLI- 
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ihet understands of itself^ nor what is sheWfli 
lit by others. In our times there are more per-^ 
haps who belong to the third class from vanity 
lUid acquired firivolity of mind^ than from natoi^ 
]ral incapacity. It is no uncommon foible with 
tho^ who are honoured with the acquaintp^ 
tince of the gi^eat^ to attribute national events 
to particular persons^, particular measures^ to 
the errors of one man^ to the intrigues of ano* 
ther^ to any possible spark of a particular occa^r 
sion^ rather than to the true proximate cause, 
(and which alone deserves the name of a cause) 
the predominant state of public opinion. And 
still less are they inclined to refer the latter 
to the ascendancy of speculative principles, 
and the scheme or mode of thinking in vogue. 
I have known men, who with significant nods 
and the pitying contempt of smiles, have de^ 
nied all influence to the corruptions of moral 
and political philosophy, and with much soi^ 
iemnity have proceeded to solve the riddle of 
the French Revolution by Anecdotes! Yet 
it would not be difficult, by an unbroken chain 
of historic facts, to demonstrate that the most 
important changes in the commercial relations 
of the world had their origin in the closets or 
lonely walks of uninterested theorists ; — that the 
mighty epochs of commerce, that have chimged 
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the face of empires ; nay^ the most important 
of those discoveries and improvements in the 
mechanic arts^ which have numerically in- 
creased om* population beyond what the wisest: 
statesmen of Elizabeth's reign deemed possible^ > 
and again doubled this population virtually; 
the most important^ I say^ of those inventions 
that in their results 



best uphold 



War by her two main nerves, iron and gold ; 

had their origin not 'in the cabinets of states- 
men^ or in the practical insight of men of 
business^ but in the closets of uninterested!' 
theorists^ in the visions of recluse genius. To 
the immense majority of men^ even in civilized 
countries^ speculative philosophy has ever 
been^ and must ever remain^ a terra incognita. 
Yet it is not the less true^ that all the epochr 
forming Revolutions of the Christian worM^ 
the revolutions of religion and with them the 
civile social^ and domestic habits of the nations 
concerned^ have coincided vdth the rise and 
fell of metaphysical systems. So few are the 
minds that really govern the machine of society^ 
and so incomparably more numerous and more 
important are the indirect consequences of 
things than their foreseen and direct effects. 
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It is with nations as with individimk. In 
tranquil moods and peaceable times we are 
quite practical. Facts only and cool condtnoD 
sense are then in fashion. But let the wind^ 
of passion swells and straitway men begin to 
generalize; to connect by remotest analogies; 
to express the most universal positions of reason 
in the most glowing figures of fancy; in shorty 
to feel particular truths and mere facts^ as 
poor^ cold;, narrow^ and incommensurate with 
their feelings. 

The Apostle of the G>entiles quoted from n 
Greek comic poet. Let it not then be €q»- 
deBoned as unseasonable or out of place^ i^ I 
remind you that in the intuitive knowled^ of 
this truths and with his wonted fidelity to 
nature^ our own great poet has placed the 
greatw number of his {Nrc^oundesf maxiraei 
and general truths^ both political and mwal^ 
not in the mouths of men at ease« \mt of wen 
under the influence of passioia^ wh^u the 
mi^ty thoughts overmas.ter aivl become the 
tyrants of the mind that has brought them 
fiwth. In his Lear^ Oihello;^ Macbeth^ HamK 
let, principles of deepest insight and widest 
interest fly off like sparks fi'cmi the glovmig 
iron under the loud anviL It seems a paradox 
only to the unthinking, and it is a &ct that 
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tiotie^ but the unread in history^ Will deny^ 
that in periods of popular tumult and innova^ 
tion the more abstract a notion is^ the more 
readily has it been found to combine^ the 
dloser has appeared its affinity^ with the feel- 
ings of a people and with all their immediate 
impulses to action. At the commencement (^ 
the French revolution^ in the remotest villages 
every tongue was employed in echoing and 
enforcing the almost geometrical abstractions 
of the physiocratic politicians and econoiiiisti^ 
The public roads were crowded with armed 
enthusiasts disputing on the inalienable sove^ 
mgnty of the people^ the imprescriptible lawa 
mK the pure reason^ and the universal constitu- 
tion^ which^ as rising out of the nature and 
rights of man as maii^ all nations alike Were 
under the obligation of adopting. Turn over 
the fiigitive writings^ that are still extant^ of 
the age of Luther; peruse the pamphlets and 
loose sheets that came out in flights durii^ 
the reign of Charles the First and the Re- 
public ; and you will find in these one con-^ 
tinned comment on the aphorism of Lord 
Chancellw Bacon (a man assuredly sufficiently 
acquainted with the extent of secret and per^ 
sonal influence) that the knowledge of the 
specufaitive principles of men in general 
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between the age of twenty and ^liirty^ is the 
one great source of political prophecy. And 
Sir Philip Sidney regarded the adoption of 
cme set of principles in the Netherlands^ 
as a proof of the divine agency and the foun- 
tain of all the events and successes of that 
revolution. 

A calm and detailed examination of the 
facts justifies me to my own mind in hazard- 
ing the bold assertion^ that the fearful blunders 
jof the late dread revolution^ and all the calar 
mitous mistakes of its opponents from its 
<x>mmencement even to the sera of loftier 
principles and wiser measures (an aera^ that 
began with^ and ought to be named firom^ the 
.war of the Spanish and Portuguese insurgents) 
every failure with all its gloomy results may be 
unanswerably deduced from the neglect of some 
maxim or other that had been established by 
clear reasoning and plain facte in the writings 
of Thucydides^ Tacitus^ Machiavel^ Bacon^ 
or Harrington. These are red-letter names 
even in the almanacks of worldly wisdom : 
and yet I dare challenge all the critical 
benches of infidelity to point out any one im- 
portant truths any one efficient^ practical 
direction or warning, which did not pre- 
exist, and for the most part in a sounder. 
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more intelligible^ and more comprehensive 
form in the Bible. 

In addition to this^ the Hebrew legislator^ 
and the other inspired poets^ prophets^ histo- 
rians and moralists of the Jewish ehm'ch hav^ 
two immense advantages in their favor. Firsts 
their particular rules and prescripts flow di- 
rectly and visibly from universal principles^ as 
from a fountain^: they flow from principles 
and ideas that are not so properly said to be 
confirmed by reason as to be reason iteelf! 
Principles^ in act and procession^ disjoined from 
which^ and from the emotions that inevitably 
accompany the actual intuition of their truths 
the widest maxims of prudence are like 
arms without hearts^ muscles without nerves. 
Secondly, from the . very nature of these 
principles, as taught in the Bible, they are 
understood in exact proportion as they are 
helieved and felt. The regulator is never sepa- 
rated from the main spring. Fm the words of 
the apostle are literally and philosophically 
irue : We (that is, the human race) live bt 
FAITH. Whatever we do or know, that in 
kind is difierent from the brute creation, has 
its origin in a determination of the reason to 
have faith and trust in itself. This, its first 
i^t of faith is scarcely less than identical 
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with its own being. ImpUcHiy it i» the 
Copula — ^it contains the poaaibiliiy — of every 
position^ to which there exists any corres- 
pondence in reality. It is itself^ therefore^ 
the realisdng principle^ the spiritual sub- 
siaratum of the whole complex body of truths. 
This primal act of faith is enunciated in 
tibie word^ God : a Mth not derived from ex- 
perience^ but its ground and source^ and with* 
out which the fleeting chiws of facts would 
no more form experience^ than the dust of 
the grave can of itself make a living man» 
The imperative and oracular form of the 
inspired Scripture is the form of reason itself 
in all things purely rational and moral. 

If it be the word of Divine Wisdom, vre 
might anticipate that it would in all things 
be distinguiidied from other books, as the 
Supreme Reascm, whose knowledge is creative, 
and antecedent to the things known, is distin^ 
guiehed from the understanding, or creaturely 
mind of the individual, the acts of which are 
posterior to the things, it records and arranges. 
Man alone was created in the image of God : 
a portion groundless and inexplicable, if the 
reason in man do not differ from the under- 
standing. For this the inferior animals, (many 
at least) possess in degree: and assuredly 
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the diyiiie image or idea is not a thing of 
degrees. 

Hence ft follows that what is expre&sed m. 
the inspired writings^ is implied in all absolute 
soi^otce. The latter whispers what the fwmer 
utter as with the voice of a k^mpet As 
SURE AS God liveth^ is the pledge and aasift* 
ranee of erwy po^tive truths that is asserted 
by the reason. The hunsan understanfiii^ 
musing OH many things^ snatches at tttAh^ \mt 
is frustrated and disheairtaied by the flnctuatii^ 
nature of its objeotsji" its concluaicms tfaere^ 
fore are timid and imecrtain^ and it haih no 
way of giving pernmn^iee to thii^ bnt by 
reducing them to abstractions : hardly (saitii 
Ihe autbw of the Wisdom of Solomcm^ of 
whose wordb the preceding sentence is a 
phrase) hardly do we guess aright at 
that are upoui^urth^ and with labour do we' 
find the things that are before us; bnt all 
certain knowlege is in the power of 6od^ and, 

*HpaK\£iToyj qvre ^rTirtJQ ovfrlaQ Slg ^\f/aff^ai Kara c(cy* oXX^' 

ilvTTiTi cat ra')(£i rfje /jierafioXiig ffKlSvri<ri rai v&XiP ovvayeiy 

fioXXov ^ cvle waXty ovEe ^gepov 6XK Hfta mfrigarai koX 

^•wohamtLf KtuL irp6o€tai ecu diniffi* h^ey Mt cic to eJrai wipcdwu 

TO . yiy^ofityoy di/r^c TffiriHirore X^ycty /iiyS* i/TTcur^ai ri^ 

yivtair. 

Plutakch, BdiU Hull. cap. Xviii. Vol p. ix. 2S9i 
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a presence from abov^. So only hare the^ 
ways of men been reformed^ and every doctrine • 
that contains a mving^^ truths and all acts 
pleasing to God (in other words^ all actions '' 
consonant with human nature^ in its original * 
intention) are through wisdom : that is^ the* 
rational spirit of man. 

This then is the prerogative of the Bible ; 
this is the privilege of its believing students. 
With them the principle of knowledge is like- 
wise a spring and principle of action. And^ 
as it is the only certain knowledge^ so are the' 
actions that flow with it the only ones on^ 
which a secure reliance can be placed. The' 
understanding may suggest motives^ may avail 
itself of motives^ and make judicious conjee-* 
tures respecting the probable consequences of 
actions. But the knowledge taught in the 
Scriptures produces the motivei^ invohes the 
consequences ; and its highest formula is still : 
As SURE AS God liveth^ so will it be unto 
thee ! Strange b& this position will appear io 
such as forget that motives can be causes only 
in a secondary and improper sense^ inasmuch 
as the man makes the motive^ not the motives 
the man ; and that the same thought shall be 
a motive to one man, and no motive to his 
neighbour; (a sufficient proof that the motives 
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themselves are e&ecisj the principle of which^ 
good or evil^ lies feir deeper) — ^maiter for 
^cwn and insult though this position will furnish 
to those^ who think (or try to think) every 
man out of his senses who has* not tost his 
reason (or alienated it by wilM sophistry^ 
demanding reawns for reason itself) yet all 
history bears evidence to its truth. The 
sense of expediency <| tibe cautious balancing of 
comparative advantages^ the constant wake^ 
fulness to the Cui bono? — in connection 
with the Quid raihi ? — ^all these are in their 
places in the roiltine of conduct^ by which 
the individual provides for hin^elf the real 
or supposed wants of to^ay and to-morrow : 
and in quiet times and prosperous circumstances 
a nation presents an aggregate of such indivi-- 
duals^ a busy ant-hill in calm and sunshine. 
By the happy organization of a well-governeJ 
society the contradictory interests of ten mil- 
lions c^ such individuals may neutralize each 
oiher^ and be reconciled in the unity of the 
national interest. But whence did this happy 
(nrganization first come ?— ^Was it a treef 
trmiq)lanted from Pwadise^ with all ' ite 
brandies in full fruitage ? — ^Or was it sowed 
in sun-shine ? — Was it in vernal breezes and 
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gentle rains that it fixed its roois^ and greTFi 
imd strengthened? — Let History answer, these 
questions! — With blood was it planted-^it 
was rocked in tempests — the goat^ the ass^ 
and the stag, gnawed it — the wild boar ha& 
whetted his. tusks on its bark. The deep 
sears are still extant on its trunks and the 
pe^th of the lightning may be, traced among 
its higher branches. And even after iis full 
growth^ in the season of its strength^ ^ when 
its height reached to the heaven^ and the 
sight thereof ,to all the earth/ the whirlwind 
has nG^ore than once forced its stately top to 
to tpuph the ground: it has been bent like a 
bow^ find sprang back like a shaft. Mightier 
powers were at work than Expediency ever 
yet called up !— yea, mightier than the mere 
Understanding can comprehend ! One con-^ 
firmation of thie latter assertion you may find 
in the, history of our country, written by the 
same Scotch philosopher, who devoted Kis life 
to the undermining of the Christian religion ; 
and expended his last breath in a blasphemous 
regret , that he had not survived it ! — ^by the> 
same hewtless sophist who, in this island, 
was the main pioneer of that atheistic phi-^ 
losophy, which in France transvenomed the 
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ifatural thirst of truth into the hydrophobia 
of a wild and homeliess scepticism ; the Elia» 
of that Spirit of Artti-fchrist^ ivhich 

— — — still promising 



Freedom, itself too sensual to be free, 
Poisons life's amities . and . cheats the soul 
Of faith, and quiet hope and aU that lifts. 
And all that soothes, the spirit ! 

This inadequacy of the mere understancfing- 
to the apprehension of njoral ^eatness we may 
trace in this historian's cool systematic attempt 
to steal away every feeling of reverence for every 
great name by a scheme of motives^ in which 
as often as possible the efforts and enterprizes 
of heroic spirits are attributed to this or that 
paltry view of the most despicable selfishness^ 
But in the majority of instances this would" 
have been too palpably false and slanderous ; 
and therefore the foimders and martyrs of 
our church and constitution^ of our civil and 
religious liberty^ are represented as fanatior 
and beivildered enthusiasts. But histories 
mcomparably more authentic than Mr. 
Hume's^ (nay^ spite of himself even his own 
history) confirm by irrefiragable evidence the 
aphorism of ^^awbient wisdom^ that nothing- 
great was ever atchifeved without enthusiasm. 
For what, is enthusiasm but the oblivion and 
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swattowing-iip of self ib an object dearer than 
9elf^ or ui an idea more vivid? — IBiaw Urn is 
produced in the enthasiasiii of wiekediinss^ 
I have explained m the third Ck>mment an« 
nexed to this Disconrse. But in the genuine 
enthusiasm of morals^ religicm^ and patriotkim^ 
this enlargement and elevation ci the soul 
above its mere self attest the presence^ and 
accompany the intuition oS ultimate prin- 
cipled alone; These alone can interest the 
undegraded human spirit deeply and endur- 
ingly 5 because these alone belong to its ess^ice^ 
and will remain with it permanently. 

Notions^ the depthless abstractions of fleet- 
ing phenomena^ the shadows of sailing vapors^ 
the colorless repetitions of rain-bows^ have 
effected their utmost when they have added 
to the distinctnesB of our knowledge. For 
this. very cause they are of themselves ad- 
verse to lofty emotion^ and it requires the 
influence of a light ^and warmth^ not their 
pwn^ to make them chrystallize into a s^n- 
blance <rf growth. But every principle is 
actualized by an idea; and every idea is liv- 
ing, productive^ partaketh of infinity^ and (as 
Bacon has sublimely observed) containeth an 
endless power of semination. Hence it is^ 
that science^ which consists wholly in ideas 



and jmipeiples^ k pow^r. ^ ScieniiQ. «t poi^ntlft 
(paAth ihe same phUgsopher) in i^em cmi^ 
dent, llenoe %oo it js^ tjiai; notion^^ linked 
arguments^ reference to p^iicujlar f^'C^ 9fA 
calculations of prudence^ ioflueppe Qidy ^Mt 
CQiiiparatively few^ the men of lep^irely npojli 
who have been tramed up to theio:: and even 
these few they influence hut fEUiitly. IRnt fo^ 
the reverse^ I appeal to tjie, general charaqtei^ 
of the doctrin^^ wluch have colj^tfid the mos^ 
numerous seots^ aifd acted qpon the mqy^tl being 
of the cQuver^ ^i^h a forc^ thai4Dight well 
s^m supernaturptl I The great FRXi<fciPL£S of 
our religion^ the sublime ip£A$ sppl^en oi|^ 
ey^y wh^re in thcf Old apd New ^estappent^ 
resemble the fixed stars^ which lyppe^ Qf the^ 
same si2^ to the naked as to the arq^ eye ; 
the magnitu^ of which the t^l^scqpe ipaji 
rather seem to diminish Ihan to ipc|rea^ Ji% 
the aimunciation of prweiphf^^ of ideas ^ the 
soul of man awakes^ ajud ^t$yrts up^ a^ |ut ejdlft 
in a far distant land at ^e unexpected spip^ 
of his native language^ when after long years 
of absence^ and almost of obUvion^ he is sud- 
denly addressed in his own mother-tongiie; 
He weeps for joy, and embraces the speaker 
as his brother. How else can we explain Ihcj 
fact so honorable to Great Britain^ that the 
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poorest* ammigst u» will contend with m 
much enthusiasm as the richest fw the rights 
of property? These rights are the spheres 
airf necessary conditions of free agency. 
But freie agency contains the idea of the free 
will; and in this he intuitively knows the 
sublimity^ -and the infinite hopes^ fears^ and 
capabilities of his own natinre. On what 
other ground but the cognateness of ideas and 
principles to man as man^ does the nameless 
soldier ru^ to the combat in defence of the 
liberties or the hoiiior of his country? — Even 
men wofuUy neglectful of the precepts of 
religion will shed their blood for it? truth. 

Alas ! — ^the main hindrance to the use of the 
Scripturesy as your Manual^ lies in the notion 
that^ you are already acquainted with its 
conteikts. Sometlnng new must be presented 
to you^ wholly new and wholly out of 
yourselves; for whatever is within us must be 
as old as the first dawn of human reason. 
Truths of all othfers the most awful and 

♦ The readier will remember the anecdote told with 
so much humour in Goldsmith's Essay, But this is not 
the first instance where the mind in its hour of meditation 
finds matter of admiration and elevating thought, in 
circumstances that in a different mood had excited its 
mirth. 
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my^twioiis atid at.tl^ same time icf uhivamA 
interesty are conddered as sotrue:as to lose all 
the powers of truths and lie bed-ridden in the 
dormitory of the soul ^ side by. side, with the 
most despised and ^ exploded errors. But . it 
should not be so with you! * The pride of 
education, the sense of consistency should 
preclude the objection: for would you.not.be 
ashamed to apply it to the wcnrks of Tacitus, 
car ^of Shak^spear ? Above all, tho' rank which 
you hold, ^ the influence you possess, . the 
powers you may be called .to. wield, . give a 
special unfitness to this frivolous craTing for 
noveliy. To find noi contradiction in the 
union of old and new, to contemplate the 
ANCIENT OF DAYS, his words and his wwks, 
with a feeling as fresh as. if they were now 
first springing fwth at his ^at^— this charae^ 
terizes the minds that feel the riddle of the 
world and may help to unravel it! This, 
most of all things, will raise you. above the 
mass of mankind, and therefore will best 
entitle aiid qualify you to guide ainl controul 
Ihem ! You say, you are already familiar 
with the Scriptures. With . the wards ^ 
perhaps, but in any other sense you might 
a£i wisely boast of your familiar acquaintance 
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wiA the mys iif tbe sttii^ and i»ider ^^Oif 
pteience turn away your eyes from the light ci 
HdteTen. 

Or would you WBh for auttioiities ? — for 
great examples ? — You may find them in ilm 
Inritiii^ of Thuanus^ of Lord Clarendon^ di 
Sir Thomas More^ of Raleigh ; and ih the 
life and letters of the heroic Gustavui^ 
Adolphus. But theae^ though eminent states^ 
men w^re christians, ahd might lie under 
the thraldom of habit and prejudice* I wilt 
refer you then to authcoities of twd great men^ 
both pagans ; but renmved from each other by. 
Qrimy centuries, and not more distant iq their 
ages than in their characteirs and situatmbfti 
The first shall be that of Heraelitus, thesadand 
recrose philqsoi)her. lioXv^a^n yoov w &Sa<rjca* 

2c/3i>XXa SI fiaivofxkwf QOfiari ayiXaga km OKukAwmga Koi 
afiv'fica i^Oeyyofiivfi , y^iki^fp €t«v c'^ucvc^crai rij ^v^ 

Sia roD de6v.* Shall we hedtate to apply to 
the prophets of God, what could be affirmed 

* Translatiqk. — Multiscieace (or a variety and 
quantity of acquired knowledge) does not teach intelli- 
gence. But the SiBYLL. with wild enthusiastic mouth 
shrilling forth unmirthful, inornate, and unperfumed 
ifiihsi reaches to a thousfiind years with her voice through^ 
the power of God. . ^ 
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1^ the ^ylls by a philosopher ttuw.u^.7^^^^^^^ 
the prince of philoeophns^ venerated f<n* thi 
profundity of hi^ 'vnsdom ? 

For the other^ I will refer you to th# 
darling of the polidied court of Augustus^ i4 
the man whose w<H*ks have been in all agei 
deemed the models of good sense^ and are still 
the pocket companions of those who prid^ 
themselves (m unitmg the schcdar with thc^ 
gentleman^ This accomplished man of ih4 
world has giv€« an account oi the subjects of 
convwsatio^ between Ihe illustrious ^tatesmett 
who governed^ and the -brightest luminatied 
who then ador^ed^ the empire of the civilizect 
world: 

,- - . . • , • » 

iSermo oritur non de villis domibusve alienis 
' Nee, male, nee ne lepos saltet. Sed quod magis ad not 
Pertinet, et nescire malum ^est, agitamus : utrumne 
Divitiis homines, an sint virtute beati ? 
£1 quo sit natura boni ? ^ummumq^e quid eius ? ^ 

Horat. Sermon, L. II. Sat. 6^ y. lit, 

'* Translation. — Conversation arises not concerning 
-iBie country seats or families of istrangers in a neighbour- 
hood, or whether the dancing hare performed well Xft 
ill. But we discuss what more nearly concerns us, and 
which it is an evil not to know : whether men are made 
"happy by wealth or by virtue ? In what consists the 
nature of godd ? And what is the supreme good an<l 
to be our ultimate aim t 
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BeVkeley indeed asserts^ aiid is isvrp|M>rte3 
fn Ills as^rfioh by the great statesmneh^ Lora 
Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh^ that without 
an hkbitiial iiiterest in these sulijects a man 
tnay be a dextrous intrigiler^ but never efcii 
be a statesman. (The Friend^ No. 5.) 

Btit do ybu require some cine or mor^ 

■particular passsage from the Bible^ thiat riiaj^ 

at once illustrate and exemplify its applica^ 

bUity to the changes and fortttiles of empires? 

Of the numerous cliapters that relate to tli6 

Jewish tribes^ their enemies and allies^ befdr^ 

and after their cCvision inta two kihgdofns^ 

it would be more fifficult to staie a single 

one^ from which some guiding light mighi 

not be struck. And in nothing is Scriptural 

history more strongly contrasted with the 

histories of highest note in the present age, 

than in its freedom from the hollowness of 

abstractions. While the latter present a 

shadow-fight of Things and Quantities, the 

former gives us the history of Men, and 

balances the important infiu^ce of individual 

Minds with the previous state of the iiationall 

uiorals and inanners, in which, as constituting 

a specific susceptibility, it presents to us the 

true cause both of the Influence itself, and of 

the Weal or Wbe that were its Consequeuti* 



BiQW. i^olUd; it be Qthei^wise ? ^h^ hi^i^ie0 
audi poUtical econoiQy of the pre^i^t ^xa^ 
preceding century pa^rti^e. in tl\e gener^Jl 
contagion of its nGiechnnic phUpsophy^ apc^ are 
ihe. product of an unenlivened generali^g 
Understanding. . In the Scriptures they a^e 
the Jiving educts (^ the Imagination ; of thai^ 
reconciling and mediatory power^ which iit: 
porporating the Reason in Images of tho 
Sense^ and organizing (a^ it were); the flux .o^ 
the. Senses by the pernianence. and self-circling 
energies^ of the Reason^ gives hirth to a. system 
of .symbols^ harmonions in thenaselves^ an4 
cpnsubstansial vi^ith the truths^ of which they 
are the conductor 9. These are the Wheels which 
Ezekiel beheld^ when the hand of the Lord 
was upon him^ and he saw vkions qS Ood a» 
he sate among the captives by the river of 
Chebar. . Whiiheraoever the Spirit was to go^ 
ihe wheels went^ (md thither was their spirit ta 
go : Jor. the spirit of Ike living ereqiure was in 
the wheels also. The truth; and the symbok 
^hat represent them move in conjunction and 
form the livmg chariot that bears up (for w) 
the throne of the Divide Humanity. Hence^ 
by,a derivative^ indeed^ but not: a divided, in- 
;fluence,. and though in^a secondary yet in more 
than a metaphorical sense, the Sacred Book 
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h wwihily iniitledi the word of god. JSenotf 
ioo^ iixk contents present to us the stream ^ 
Mme continuous as Life and a symbol of Eteiv 
mty^ inasmuch as the Past and the Future 
are yirtually contained in the Present. Ao-« 
cording therefore to our relative position on it$ 
jbanks the Sacred History becomes prophetic^ 
the Sacred Prophecies historical^ ivhile the 
power and substance of both inhwe in itsLaws^^ 
Its Promises^ and itsi Comminations. In the 
Scriptures therefwe both Facts andPersonsmust 
of necesdty hare a two-fold significance^ a past 
and a future, a temporary and a perpetual, a 
particular and a unirersal application. They 
must be at once Portraits and Ideals^ 

Eheu! paupertina philosophia in pauper- 
tinam religionem ducit :-*-^A hunger-bitteii, 
ytnd idearless philosophy naturally produces a 
starveling and comfortless religion. It is 
among the miseries of the present age that it 
tecogmzBs no medium between Literal and 
MetaphorioaL Faith is either to be buried 
in the dead letter, or its name and honors 
usurped by a counterfeit product of ihe me* 
l^hanical understanding, which in the blind* 
ness of self-complacency confounds symbols 
with ALLEGORIES. Now an Allegory is but 
H translation of abstract notions mto a picture- 
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which 18 itself nothiiig . bat sathf^ 
ptraeticm from objects of the senses ; the priiH 
cipal being more worthless evea than its 
phaotom: proxy > both alike unsubstantial^ 
9nA the former shapeless to boot* On the 
other hand a Symbol (p i^v in rovriryopacpvy 
is characterized by a translucence of the Spe-f 
eial m the Individual m of the Greoeral in the 
jBspecial or of the Universal in the General. 
Above iall by the translucence of the Eternal 
through and in the Temporals It always 
partakes of the Reality which it renders in^ 
telligible ; and while it enunciates tibe whole^ 
abides itself as a living part in that Unity^ of 
which it is the representative. The other are 
but empty echoes which the fancy arbitrarily 
associates with appantions. of matt^r^ less 
beautiful but not less shadowy than the slop- 
ing orchard or lull-side pasture-field seen in 
the transparent lake below* Alas! for the 
flocks that are to be led forth to such pastures! 
^ It shall even be as when the hungry dreamethj 
4md behidd! he eateth; but he wakelh and his 
0aul is empty: cr as when the Uiirsiy dreameth^ 
4md behold he drinketh ; but he awaketh and 
wjfiiin//'' (Isaiah xxix* 8-) OI that we 
would ^sleek^ for the^ bread which was givim 
ibomt heav^^ that we shrald eat ihere^ and 
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l» Btreiigtliei^edl O. thai we. wobld j^raa^ . at 
ihe well At which the Aocka of (mw fwe- 
&thers had living water dimwii; foe theqi^ 
VFen that watw which^ iiigtea4 of mpcking the 
thirst of him to whom it is gisren^ beocmies 
» well within him^lf springing np to. life 
everlasting ! 

t When. we reflect how large a part of our 
present knowledge and civUizaiion is owipg, 
directly or indirectly^ to the Bible ; when we 
are compelled to admits as a &ct c^ l^story^ 
that the Bible has been the main Lever by 
which the moral and intellectual character of 
Europe has been raised to its present compa- 
rative height ; . we should be struck^ me 
tjunks^ by the marked and prominent dififeiv 
e&ce of this Book &om the works which it is 
now the fashion to quote as gukles and autho* 
rities ininorals, politics and history. IwiU 
point out a few of the excellencies by which 
the one is distinguished^ and shall leave it to 
^our own jnd^ent and recollection to per- 
ceive and apply the contrast to the pror 
ductions of hijghest name in these l^^tter days. 
III the Bible every agent appears and acts as 
a self-subsisting individual: each has. a life of 
its own, and yet all are. one life. The el^ 
jnoits of necessity and free-will ^m reconciled 



Jki ft^ Wghiir poiv^r of ttn omtopreseht Piro- 
videflde^ that predestiiiates the whole in tte 
tiHirid freiedorn ^ the integral parts. Of thirf 
the Bible never ktflfeb its to lose ^ght. Thc^ 
rWrftsliev^^r 'detached frdm the groiind. It w 
Ood 'crrerjylvhi^re : aiid all creatui^ coiiforifi 
to his decrees^ the righteous by perfi>rinail(}^ 
tif Ibe likwy the disobedient by the sii^cnraiie^ 
of the jfeiiaty . 

Suffiir hde to inform or i^emind yoti^ thiil 
there fe a threefold Necessity. There is fci 
lo^c&l^ aiidi there iis ia niathematiekl^ necdaK 
sity; btff the latter ^ iatlways hypothetical^ 
and Ibdth isiibsist J^ih^r^ only^ i^t in an^ 
ir^l ob^ct. Only by the intuition and im-^ 
linediidie ^iritual c6iisci6usneiss of the idea dT 
6od^ %A the One ankl Abisolute^ at ohcfe ik^ 
GrotiiM and the Cause^ who Mone <x>ni8fineiH 
in hithself the ground of hiis (drtrh niiture^ and 
therein of all natures^ do we arrive at ih6 
thfrd^ "^fliich alone is a) real &bjecttiej nece»- 
isdty. ' £[ere the immediate coiisdousness de^ 
cides: the idea is its oivn evidlEfticie^ and i^ 
iiisu^cfptibre of all othcJr. It' is necessarily 
groundless and mdemonstrable ; because it is 
itself the ground of all possible denH)nstrat}on. 
The Reason hath faith in iWf^ in its own 
revelations. O A0r02 E4>H. Ipse dixit I So 
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It is: fat it is BO ! All the neceseity of cnuiE 
relations (whidii the m^re imdeaRstanding m^ 
dnces^ and must reduce to oo-existence aod 
regular succession* in the objects dT whick 
Aey are predicated, and to habit and i«««a«. 
tion in the noiind predicating) depends on^ ^br 
rather inheres in^ the idea of the Omni% 
present and Absolute : for this it is^ in whidi 
the Possible is one and the same with the 
Beal and the Necessarjir Herein ihe Bible 
differs firom all the books of Greek philosophy^ 
imd in a two^fold manner. It doth not i^flSraA 
a Diyine Nature only^ but a God: and notvk 
€rod ooly^ but the living God. Hence in the 
Scriptures alone is the Jus dimnuniy or direct 
Belation of the State and its Magistracy t» 
Ihe Supreme Bdjig, taught as a vital and in^ 
disp^isable part of all moral and of all political 
wisdom^ even as the Jewish alcme was a tiru» 
&eocracy4 

JSut I refer to the demand Were it my 
object to tmieh <» the present state of publia 
afl&irs in this kingdom^ or on the prospective^ 
measures in agitation respecting our :sistep 

■ ■ - • ♦ 

* See Hume's Essajs^. The sopbist evades, as Cicero 
loDg ago remarked, the better half id the predicamoit, 
vrbich is not "jpraire" but " g^cienfer praeire*" 
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4iimti0iiB to the latter period of the r&ga of 
jSdlomoU^ and to the rerolutioiis in the reign 
ef Rehoboam^ his soccessor* But I sAKmld 
Ifsad on glowing embers^ I will turn to a 
adbject on wMdi all men of reflection are aft 
length in agreement — the causes of the retoip- 
Intioii and fearfnl chastisement of FranoHb 
We htcre learaed to trace them back to ft0 
rising inqxMaiiee of the commercial and mami«- 
factiH^]^ daasy and its incompatibility with 
the ald'fendal privileges and preseriptimis ; to 
the sjpirit of sensuality and ostentaticm^ which 
frdm the court Imd spread through all the 
towns and cities of the empire ; to the pre- 
ddmionorcci of ft presumptuouis and irreligious 
|diiloso|>liy; ie tlie extreme over-rati):]^ of the 
knowledge and powar gireii by the improvoi- 
inents of the arts and sciences^ especially thoise 
^ astronomy^ mechanics^ and a wonddr^wcni4:<& 
Hig chemistry ; to an assumption of prophetic 
power> and the general couoeit • that stateii 
and girrermaienis might be and dughit to be 
eonstrueted as machines^ every morement of 
irhkh might be foreseen and taken into pre^ 
vious csdculatioh; to the coiBBeqfuent mdl^ 
iuile <^ plam and constitutions^ i^ planneris 
waA eonsfitution^makers^ and the remorsek^ 
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-ftrrogonce with which the aiiihors hiA pMN* 
Iselytes of every new proposal were ready id 
i^alize it^ be the cost what it might in the 
^established rights^ or even in thelived^ of men; 
in i^ort^ to restlessness^ presumption, «^isual 
indulgence, and the idolatrous reliance mi 
-lalse philosophy in the whole domestic, Social, 
And political life of the stirring and efiective 
^rt of the community c these all acting, tit 
^nee and together, on a mass of materials 
Impplied by the unfeeling extravagance and 
t>pf)ressioni» of the government^ which ^shewed 
iio mercy, and very heavily laid its yoke/ 
' Turn then to the chapter from which the 
last words were cited, and read the following 
^ven verses ; and I am deceived if you will 
not be compelled to admit, that the Prophet 
Isaiah revealed the true philosophy of the 
French revolution more than two thousand 
y^ars before it became a sad irrevocable truth of 
history. ^ And thou saidst, I shall be a lady 
£)r ever: so that thou didst not lay these 
things to thy heart, neither didst remember 
the latter end of it. Therefwe, hear now 
this, thou that art given to pleasures, that 
dwellest carelessly', that sayest in thine heart, 
2 am, and n(me else besides me! I ^aU 
not §dt as a widow, neither shall I know the 
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hm of cfaildreiu But these two thin^ shall 
oome to thee in a moment^ in (me day; the 
loss of children^ and widowhood ; they shall 
iK>nie upon thee in their perfection^ for the 
multitude of thy sorceries^ and for the abund*^ 
anee of thine inchantinents. For thou Ijiast 
trusted in thy wickedness; thou hast said^ 
ihere is no overseer. Thy wisdom and thy 
knowledge^ it hath perverted thee ; and thou 
iiast said in thine hearty I am^ and none dbe 
beddes me. Therefore shall evil come npoa 
iheey thou shalt not know ^ from whence it 
riseth: and mischief shall ^all upon thee^ 
4hou shalt not be able to put it o:^; and 

^ * Th^R^ader will scc^rcely foil tp find ia this verse q, 
.remembrancer of the sudden ^etting-in of the frosty a 
fortnight before the usual time (in a country too, where 
the commencement of its two seasons is in general 
scarcely less regular than that of the wet and dry seasomr 
^between the tropics) which caused, and the desolation 
^ny^hich accompanied, the flight from Moscow. The Rus- 
sians baffled the physical forces of the imperial Jacobin, 
"because tiiey were inaccessible to his imaginary forces* 
The faith in St. Nicholas kept off at safe distance the 
more pernicious superstition of the Destinies of Napoleon 
the Great. The English in the Peninsula overcame the 
real, because they set at defiance^ and had heard only 
to despise, the imaginary powers of the irresistible Em? 
'peror. Thank heaven, the heart of the country wm 
wound at4he cor^» «. , 
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^lesdlatioA shaU eome upon thee mddeidijr^ 
$iri)icli tboa shalt not know. Stuid now with 
thine enchantments^ and with the multikide 
pf thy sorceries^ whwein thou hast laboured 
from thy youth ; if i^ be thou dialt be able 
to profit^ if ^ be thou mayest prevail. Thou 
Art wearied in tiie multitude of thy counsels : 
let. now the astrologers^ the stargazers, the 
iiGionthly prc^nosticatws stand up, and save 
thee from these things that shall come upon 
ibee/ 

; Thwe is a grace that would enable us to take 
up Tipers, and the evil thing shall not hurt 
us: a spiritual alchemy which can transnmta 
poisons into a panacaea. We are counselled 
by our Lord himself to make unto ourselves 
friends of the Mammon of Unrighteousness : 
hxkd in this age of sharp contra^ and grotesque 
l^ombinations it would be a wise method of 
vympathisng with the tone and sprit oS the 
Times, if we elevated even our daily news- 
Ipapers and political journals into Comments 

ON THE BlBLE^ 

r 

When I named this Essay a Sermon^ I 
sought to prepare the inquirers after it for 
the absence of all the usual softenings sug* 
gested by worldly prudence^ (^ all conapirvN- 



'mam betwera triiih and ooarimy^ Bui ntft 
Wen as a Sermon would I have addreaied tha 
^present Discourse to a promkeaoas audience i 
and for this reason I likewise announced it in 
the title-page^ as exclusively arf cfertiwi ; i- e. 
(in the old and wide sense of the word) to 
^mea of clerkly acquirements^ of whateiw 
*profession. I would that the greater part of 
pur publications could be thus directed^ each 
^ its appropriate class of Beadws. But this 
cannot , be ! For amcmg other odd burs and 
kecksies^ the misgrowth of our luxuriaiodt 
tirity, we have now a Beading Public t--* 



; * Some participles pa^ive in the diminutive form, EftDpiTU* 

LORUM Natio fox msK^ncBy might seem at firat sight a fuller m4 

ioore e^act designation; but th^ superior force fmd. humor of the 

.{onneyr b^ome, evidei^t wheneyer the phnuie occurs as a step of 

^iv in a climax, of ^OQy. J^y way of exaipple take th^ following 

.seateiiipes,. tiranscrib^d firpm a work demomtraUng that the ffew 

Testament was intended exclusively $pr the primitriie cpnverts. ftom 

Judaism, was accomodated to their prejudices, and lis, of oa auffto* 

,rity, as a rule of f^jith, for Christians in general. '' The Rs^HlINf 

Public in this £NLroj[TEN£D Aa£, and TniNKiNa Nation, faj 

,its fovorable reception of ub£Ral id£as> has long demoastrtted 

tlie benign influence of that profqijndi Philosojphy which, bat 

<abready emancipated u^ from so many absui:d prejudices held it 

st^rstitiQus awe by omr deluded fore&tbers. But the Dark Age 

yielded at length to the dawning light of Reason and Conunon* 

Sense at the glorious, though in^rfect. Revolution* Th£ PsoriS 

ucan be no longer 4uped or scared out of their imprescrij^tible and 

ffaliemble Btiepx to Judgq and decide for theanaelye^ on 9U iu- 
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as strange a phrase^ methinks^ as ever, feroed 
a qplenetic smile oa the staid oountemudoe of 
Meditatioii; and yet no fiction! For our 

portBnt qaestioQs of Government and Religion. The 9ckolaHic 
jurgon €i jarring articles and metaphysical creeds may continue for 
S tiBK to deform oar Chnrch-establffihment; and like the grotesque 
igores in the nitches of our old gothic catfaedrab may serve la 
remind the natioa of its fiirmar barbarism; but the umitertal wf-* 
fiage of a free and enughtened Public,'^ &c. &c ! 

■ 

Among the Revolutions worthy of notice, the change in tbe 
MtDre of the introductoiy sentences and prefiMory matter hi 
■erious Books is not the least striking. The same ffjposs flattery 
which di^usts us in the dedications to individuals in the elder 
writers, is now transferred to the Nation at large, or the Readiko 
P0BUC: while the Jeremiads of our old Moralists, and iheir 
angry denunciations concerning the ignorance, immorality, and ir- 
religion of the People^ appear (mutatis mutandis, and with an appeal 
to the worst passions, envy, discontent, sccnn, vindictiveness, &cJ) 
m the shape of bitter libeb on Ministers, Parliament, the Clergy r 
nsiiort, on the State and Church, and all persons employed in 
them. Likewise, I would point out to the Reader^s attention die 
ibarveDous predominance at present of the tcards^ Idea and De- 
ttOBstration. Every talker now a days has an Idea ; aye, and he 
wfll demonstrate it too ! A few days ago, I heard one of the 
Reading Public, a thinking and hndependant smu^ler, euphonize 
die latter word with much significance, in a tirade against the 
piattiers of the late Afirican expedition : — '* As to Algiers^ any 
mtat that has half an Idea in his skull^ must know^ that U has 
been long ago dey-monsteredy I should say^ dey-monstrified, &c.^' 
Bnt, the phrase, which occasioned this note, brings to my mind the 
mistake of a lethargic Dutch traveller, who returning highly grati- 
fied firom a showman^s caravim, which he had been tempted to enter 
by the words, The Learned Pig, gih on the pannels, met anodier 
caravan of a similar shape, with The Reaping Fly on it^ ia 
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ifofldek haVe, ill good troth; lAultiplied fex- 
eeedingly. and have waxed proud. Itwc^d 
i*eqaire the intrepid accaraey of a Colquhoim 
4o Yenture at the precise number of that rast 
ccMnpany only^ whose heads and hearts are 
dieted at the two public ordinaries of Lit^f^ 
tctre^ the circulating libraries and the periodical 
|ires8. But what is the result? Does thti 
inward man thrive on this regimen ? Aim I 
if the avwage health of the consumers maif 
be jadgid of by the articles of largest coin 
trninption; if the secretions may be conjeo** 
tiired from the ingredients of the £shes that 
are found best suited to their palates ; fronl 
all that I have seen^ either of the banquet 
ior the guests^ I shall utter my Prafacda 
trith a desponding sigh. From a popular 
philosophy and a philosophic populace^ Ooiod 
Sense deliver us ! . 



letters of the same size and splendour. ^^ Why, dis is vo(ftider# 
abbve voonders ! ^' exclaims the Dutchman^ takes his seat as flrel 
comer, and waofo. fintigued by waiting, and by the very hush and 
intensity of his expectation, gives way to his constitutional somnu^ 
lenCe, from which he is roused by the supposed showman aC 
Hoonsiow, with a ^^ In what name. Sir! was yovr place taken? 
Are you hooked all the, way for Reading ? — Now a Reading 
Piiblic is (to my mind) more marvellous still, and in the third tier 
of ^' Voonders above. Vooflders.'* 



:4i prfMBty howete^^ IbmAU iflnpiie ftf 

ttymlf a yerj: diflfeKnt aiidieilee^ 1 iq^penl 
aoAwivelf i49 men^ from whose statiMi mnA 
dfiiortiitiities I may dwe 9ntifAp0iie a rei^ieQtf 
able portion of thai ^^ sound book learnedme$%^\ 
krio whidi our eld paUk s^hodb isttill omh 
^Due to iniiiate tiieir popihu I appeal io umb 
in whom I ibay hope t4> ftMl> if not phUo<» 
aopiiy^ yet oecasdonal impohies at^ leai^ Uk 
pidlosopkic thought. KioAh^^Mi&tmmf 
afm experknce extends^ lean annowce 0114 
ftrorable symptom^ The notion of oar aoeci^ 
iorcAeatt snperiority ki good sense io oiur aoGest 
irn^ so general at the cbntnu^tteem^i of &q 
SVendhiiReroIation^ and for som^ years' before 
iifi» €mt of fashion^ We hew^ ai leasts less 
idikkt jargon of this enlightened etge. Alter 
fido^aing Itself^ as perfomier or speotatoi^ in 
ihe giddy figure-dance of political dianges^ 
fkirope has seen the shallow foundations of its 
^di^complacent faith give way ; and among 
mieir of influence and property ^ we have now 
more reason to apprehend the stupor of ^ 
l^pQndence^ than the extravagancies of hope^ 
^Bswtained by experience^ or of self-con- 
fdbaee not bottomed on jmndple* 

In this riank of life the danger lies^ not in 
any tendency to innovation^ but in the choice 



/, 
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biHm meam fw pi^tenting H^ And hffte mj 
af^pfrehensions point to two oppotdte erronii 
01ich of which deserves a separate notice* 
The first consists in a dispofdtion to think^ 
ihat as the Peace of Nations has been dkM 
jbnrbed by the diffii^n of a false lights it 
may be re-established by excluding the people 
fipom all knowledge and all prospect of amelio- 
ration. O! neyer^ never! Reflection and 
stirrings of mind^ with all their restlesmessf 
and all the errors that result fi^om their inoH 
pmfection^ from the Too much^ . because Taa 
fdUle^ are come into the world* Hie Powck^ 
that awaken and foster the spirit of curiosity ^ 
are to be found in every village : Books are 
in every hovel. The Infant's cries are 
hushed with jpte/ur^books : andihe Cottageifs^ 
child sheds his first bitter tears over pagesj^ 
which render it impossible for the man to be 
treated or governed as a child. Here as in 
so many other cases^ the inconveniences that 
have arisen fi'om a things' having become too 
general^ are best removed by making it 
universal. 

The other and contrary mistake proceeds 
fi'om the assumption^ that a national education 
will have been realized whenever the People 
at large have been taught to read and write* 

G 
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Wow /ainimg th^ naatiy weans to the: decllt^ 
ffid^ thip is doub|;]ee|B eoe^ and not tl^ leoit 
im{|9Ptai}t. But ^neitj^ k vt tkte^ niost ao« 
Mhc^ iess ciai) ii tbe beiU to em§tUwle JKdo- 
oaticw, whieh eonskti in ^dmmg tbe factiltMk> 
itu) feriDtiig tbel»bito; the tneans yaryiNg 
•ccrn^mg io tiie^edne in which ^ iodindndb 
to be WueaMl «ne iiktoly to act and heoatMt 
tta^l^ I do not hmitate to .dedare^ thai 
whether I . erauider tiie nature of the dimi^i 
pline adopted^ ^ or. tiie plan of pounmng tiie 
diilchren. of the poiw with a sort oi foteniM 
infidelity under ihe ^ libercd idea ^' of toadiiag 
those points only of rdligions &ith^ in whkh 
aUdenominatknis agrac^ I «amiot hut denouneo 
the so called Loncastidan .schools as pev^^ 
nicious beyond lall poiv^r of compensaiion hy 
ihe new aoquirement of B«adiiig and* Writings 
•^But take even Dr. Bell's odgmal and nn^ 
sophisticated fdan^ which I myself regard 
as an eiq3ecial giftof Frovidenee to the ^tim«fi 

* See Mr. Southey's Tract on the New or Madras system of 
Education: especially toward ito the conclusion, where with 
exquisite humor as well as with his usual poignancy of wit he 
jias detailed^ Joseph Lianeaster^s disciplinarian Inventions* But 
even in the schools, that used to be called Lancastrian, these are^ 
I believe, discontinued. The true perfection of discipline in a 
school is — The maximum of watchfiilness with the minimum of 
-pnoirfimeAt* 
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^y aad soppose this inoemparable nmefaftM, 
Aid vwft moral stram-engine lo liftTe heetk 
idopied and in free modern throiiglioiit itJtb 
Mmpure ; it would yet appear to me a most 
ikmgwam Elusion to rely mi it cm if tliisoC 
itself formed an efficient national edneation 
iWo eannot^ I repeat^ kooer tbe sckeme too 
IttgUy m a prominent niBd wtecessarj part of 
tibe great poeess; but it will nerthep 8vq)ersede 
nor cm it be substituted for sundry other 
measarei^ that are at least e^^lly important. 
•And these are such measures too^ as mdm^ 
innately inrrolre the necessity of sacrifices oil 
Hhe fflde of the rich and paw»fUI liifore costly, 
and far mere ^filcnlt tJisna the yewly .solb^ 
seriptkm of a few pooadsl su!^ nieasares as 
demand more selfnleiHal tbaft ^e expenmtare 
of time in a committee or of cloqnence in a 
public meeting. 

Nay^ let Dr. Bell's ^Janthfopie end hare 
been realized^ and the proposed nfiecKcnm of 
learning universal: yet conyineed of its insuffi- 
ciency to stem up against the str^ig currents 
set in from an opposite pointy I dare not assura 
myself^ that it may not be driven backwani 
by them and become confluent with the evils^ 
it was intended to preclude. 

What other measures t had m contemH 
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filttdoii^ it has been my endeavour to expfain 
ffkewhere. But I am greatly deceived^ If 
fme preliminary to an efficient edueatioh of the 
laboring classes be not the recurrence to a 
naore manly discipline of the intellect on the 
part of the learned themselves, in short a 
thorough re-casting of the moulds, in which 
the minds of our Gentry^ the characters of 
am future Land-ovmers, Magistrates and Se- 
liatws^ are to receive their shape and fashion. 
P Vfhat treasures of practical wisdom would 
be cmce more bnraight into open day by the 
fiwiution of this {uroblem I Suffice it for the 
|iresent to hint the master-thoujght. The 
first man^ on wham the Light of an Idea 
dawned^ did in (hat same moment receive the 
spirit and the credentials f^ a Law-giver : and 
as long as man shall exist, so long will the 
possession of that antecedent knowledge (the 
maker and master of all profitable Experience) 
which exists only in the power of an Idea^ 
Jbe the one lawful qualification of all Dominion 
|n the world of the senses. Without this^ Ex- 
perience itself is but a cyclops walking back- 
wards, under the fascination of the Past : and 
we are indebted to a lucky coincidence of 
outward circumstances and contingencies^ least 
f^-aU things to be. calculated on in times 
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like the present^ if this one-eyed ExpeiiraMSe 
does not seduce iU worshipper into jura^tical 
anachronkms. 

But alas ! the halls of old philosophy hare 
been so long deserted^ that we circle them 
at shy distance as the haunt of Phantoms and 
Chimaeras. The sacred Orove of Academus 
is held in like regard with the unfoodful trees 
in the shadowy world of Maro that had a 
dream attached to every leaf. The very 
terms of ancient wisdom are worn out^ or 
(far worse !) stamped on baser metal : (e) 
and whoever should have the hardihood to 
reproclaim its solemn Truths must commence 
with a Glossary. 

In reviewing the foregoing pages^ I am, 
apprehen^ve that they may be thought to 
iresemble the overflow of an earnest mind 
rather than an orderly premeditated com- 
position. Yet this imperfection of form will 
not be altogether uncompensated, if it should 
be the means of presenting with greater live- 
liness the feelings and impressions under 
which they were written. Still less shall I 
regret this defect if it should induce some 
ftiture traveller engaged in the like journey 
to take the same station and to look through 
the same.medimn at the one main object which 
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Moid all my d^jsciirsioiHs I haTe still held in 
TieiWe The more^ however^ doth it behov^b 
me not to conclude this address without at^ 
tempting to recapitulate in as few and. as 
plain wordb as possible the sam and sufastanee 
•C its contents. 

. There is a state of mind indispensable £)# 
ail perusal of the Scriptures to edifieatio% 
which must he learnt by expenenee, and can 
1^ descrihed . only by negatiye&. It is the 
^ect opposite of that whic^ (siq)posing a 
Hmral passage oi Scripture to have been cited]^ 
WfHild prompt a man to reply.^ Who does moi 
know this ? But if the quotation skmld harre 
been made in sppport of some artkle oSfmSk^ 
^m same habit of mind will betray itself^ in 
dilferent individuals^ by apparent coettrams^ 
which yet are but the tw<r poks^ or Plvt& 
and Minu8 states^ of the same influence. The 
latter, or the negative pole may be suspected^ 
as oft^i as you hear a comment on some hi^ 
aad doctrinal text introduced with the wordsy 
It only means so and sol Fw instance, I 
object to a [»t>lessed Jree^thmking christian 
the following solemn eiaunciation of ^^ the 
riekes (^ the glory of the mystery hid from 
itges andjrom ^neroiioM^^ by the philosophic 
Apostle of the eentiks. '' Who (vis. the 
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Filler) hoA dMmered m framthB power ^ 
dmrkn^ mid • hath translated m inia the 
hmgdomofhis dear Son : In whom we ham 
redemption thr^mgh his bloody ewen the far^ 
gioeness of sins t Who is ike image of tka 
invisible God^ the first born * of every creatun^i 
For by him werie aU things created^ {hat are 
in heaven^ and that are in earthy visible and 
invisible^ wekether they be thrones^ or da^ 
wdniims^ or principalities^ or powers' : M 
things were created hy him^ and for hims 
And he is hfore all things^ and % him 'M 
Udngs vonsist. And. he is ike head of the 
hsdyjf ike C^urdi : who is the beginning ^ ike 
ftrstbornjrom the dead; tkat in all things be 
might have the preeminenee* For it pleased 
the Fatiier that in him should M falne&s 
dweU : And^ having made peace through' tiia, 
blood of his cross ^ by him to reconcile all 
things unto himself; by him^ I say^ wither 
they -be things in earthy or things in heavenJ^ 
What is ike reply ?--Why^ that by theod 
wordis (very bold and figurative words it 
must be confessed^ yet still) St. Faal only 

* A mistaken translation. The words should be: Begotten 
befi)re aU creation ; and even this does not convey the fidl sense pf 
the 8a|>ertetive, TpioToroKd^. The present version makes the follow- 
ing wardi absurds 
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'meant iliat the umyersal nhd' eierml ifittiSi 
\ii morality and a fiiture state had been nn 
jNPOolaimed by an inspired teacher and cxmn 
firmed by miracles ! The words only mean^ 
Sity that a state oi retribution after this 
bad been proved by the fact of Christ^s 
nrrection — ^that is all ! — But I shall srarcely 
obtain an answer to certain difficnities 
inyolved in this firee and liberal interpretation: 
€«« gjt. that with the exception of a Imndfiil 
of rich men considered as little better than 
infidels^ the Jews were as fully persuaded €i 
ihmd trutiis as Christians in general are at the 
present day.^ McMreover that this inspired 
Teadlier had himself declaired that if ibe 
Jews did not believe on the evidence <tfj 
Moses and the Pn^hets, neithw would they 
tiMHi^ a man should rise firom ibe dead. 

Of the pofiitive pole> on ike other hand, 
koB^uage to the finUovrii^ purpwt is tfie usual 
£aqpQiient« ^^ It is a mystery : and we are 
bound to believe the wwds without pnesomii^ 
toenquire into the meaning €i th^m."*' That 
is we believe in SI FauFs rermtihf ; and tiuit 
Is MMiii^« Yet SI Faul repeatedly presses 
on his Hearers that thoi^tfiil perusal <tf tibe 
Sacred Writii^ and diose haliits of earnest 
thaugh humUe dnqpaary whidi if tlie iMfft 
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oDly hare been previously re-g^aemted woiildk 
kad them ^^ to a full assurance of Undetfw 
stauditlg kg &rlyv(o<TiVf (to OH entire assent of^, 
qfihe mind; to a spiritual intuition^ or positiiHt: 
inward knowledge by experience) of thet 
mystery of God^ and of the Father^ and of' 
Christy in which (nempe^ >iticY?pi^) are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 

Tq expose the inconsistenoy of both these; 
extremes^ and by inference to reeomnaend 
Hiat state of mind^ which looks forward tc^ 
^^ the fellowship of tiie mystery of ihe faitih. 
as a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the, 
KxowL£D&£ of Ood^ the eyes of the V^i^WB^ 
STANDING being enlightened — this fcn-med my> 
General purpose. Long has it been at myt 
heart! I consider it as the contra-distinguishing\ 
principle of Christianity that in it alone imc 
ffXsroc T^c TrXiipo^opcac tyiq Swl^eoic (the Under- 
standing in its utmost .power and opulence) 
culminates in Faith^ as in its crown pf Glory^ 
at once t its light and its remuneration. On 
this most important point I attempted long 
ago to preclude^ if possible^ all misconception 
and misinterpretation of my opinions^ though 
in a work which^ from jthe mode of its pub^t 
lication and other circumstances must 'be» 
unknown. or known but by Mmeto the great:^ 

H 
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ibi^ority of my present Headers. Alast ki 
this time of distress and embarrasment the 
s^timents have a more especial interest^ a 
more immediate application^ than when they 
were first writtei). If (I observed) it be a 

IVath attested alike by common feeling and 

"" " • • » • . ■ 

common sense, that the greater part of human 
- Misery depends directly on human Vices, and 
1|^ remaindw indirectly, by what means can 
We act on Men, so as to remove or precludie^ 
&ese Vices and purify their principles of moral 
election? The question is not by what 

in order to this, all the means prescribed, 
and all the aidances given by religion may be 
y for mm. Vain of themselves may 



The nyings of the Wise 

lA ancient and in modem books inroUM 



Unless he feel within 
<- . Some source of consolation from above, 

Secret refreshiqgs, that repair his strength. 
And fiunting spirits uphold. 

S4MP8OK AeONISTES. 

. This is not the qjdestion. Virtae virould not 
be. yirtue could it be given by one fellow 
ereafore to another* To make use of all the 
means and aj^liances in our power to ibe ao« 
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teal attainment of Rectitude, is the abgtraet 
df the Doty which we owe to ourselves: Te 
wpj^y those means as far as we can^ ctmit 
prhees our Duty to others. The question then 
is^ what are these means? Can they be any 
other than the connnunication of Knowledge 
and the removal of those Evils and ImpedS^ 
Ddents which, prevent it's reception ? It may 
not be in our power to comlnne both> but it it 
in the power of every man to contribute to 
the fiH*mer^ who is sufficiently informed to 
feel that it is his Duty. If it be said^ that W9 
flhould endeavor not so much to remove I^oor 
rance^ as to make the Ignorant religious : Re^ 
l^on herself, through her sacred oradesy 
answers io/c me, that all eflfective Faith pro? 
supposes Knowledge and individual ConvictioiL 
If the mere acquiescence in Truths uncompre- 
hwided and unfathomed. were sufficient, few 
indeed would be the vicious and the miserable^ 
in this country at least where speculative In^- 
fA^t^^ is. Heaven be praised, confined to a 
anall number. Like bodily deformity, there 
is one instance here and another there; bt(t 
tinree in one place are already an undue prp^ 
portion. It is highly worthy of observati(m> 
that the inspired Writings received by ChiiK- 
tiws are dittifiguiahable from all othw booto 
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pi^tendiitg to Inspiration^ from the scriptiire» 
tif-the Bramins^ and €ven from the Koran^ in 
Iheir strong and frequent recommendations of 
l[Vuth. I do not here mean Veracity, which 
cannot but be enforced in every Code which 
a|^)ealis to the religious principle of Man ; but 
Knowledge. This is not only extolled as the 
€h-own and Honw of a Man, but to seek after it 
fe again and again commanded us as one of oar 
inost sacred Duties. Yea, the very perfection 
iitid final bli^of the glorified spirit is represeitat- 
'ed by the Apostle as a plain aspect, or intui- 
tive behdiding of truth in it's eternal and 
immutable source. Not that Knowledge can 
of itself do all ! The light of religion is not tiiat 
'of the moon, light without heat ; but neither 
» it's warmth that of the stove, warmth 
without light. Religion is the sun whose 
Warmth indeed swells, and stirs, and actuates 
•ihe life of nature, but who at the same time 
'beholds all the growth of life with a master- 
eye, makes all objects glorious on which he 
looks, and by that glory visible to others, 
^or this cause I bow my knees unto the Far 
•Aer of our Lord Jesus Christ, that he would 
grant you according to the riches of his glory, 
^be strengthened with might by his Spirit in 
^e inner mani that Christ may dwell in your 
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hearts by faith; that ye being raotedaiid' 
groufided in love^ may be able to eompreheniBl 
with all saints what is the breadth^ and 
iength, and depth and heighth ; and to know 
the love of Christ which passeth all know- 
ledge^ that ye might be filled with the Mness 
of God. For to know Crod is (by a tital and 
spiritual act in which to know and to possess 
are one and indivisible) to acknowledge him 
as the Infinite Clearness in th^ Incompr^hen- 
sible Fulness^ and Fulness Incomprehensible 
With Infinite Clearness. 

This then comprizes my first purpose^ 
^hich is in a two fold sense general: for in the 
^svihatancey if not in the form^ it belongs to 'all 
my countrymen ai^ fellow-christians without 
dktinctioh of Class^ while for its object it em* 
braces the whole of the inspired Scriptures 
from the recorded first day of Heaven and 
fiairth^ e're the light was yet gathered into c<>- 
lestial lanips or reflected fi*om their revolving 
inirrtfris^ to the predicted Sabbath of the Netv 
Creation^ when Heaven and Earth shall have 
become one city with neither '' sun nor mocm 
to shine in it : for the glory of God shall light- 
en it and the Lamb be the light therecrf"/' 
My second purpose is after the same manner 
in^tt two fold ««ise>pec^c : for as this Disqni- 
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Ktkm IS nomiiiaUy addressed to^ so wbs it tat 
the greatw part exclusively intended for^ the 
perusal <tf the Learned : and its objeet like-* 
wise is to urge men so qualified to apply thdbr 
powers and attainments to an especial studN|r 
rf the Old Testament as teaching the £le* 
ments ei Political Science. 

Is it asked^ in what sense I use these words? 
i answer : in the same sense as Hie terms are 
employed when we refer to Euclid for the 
Elements of the Science of Geometry j only 
with one difference arising from the divernty 
of the i^bject. With one difference only ; but 
that one how momentous ! All other »cienceB 
are <x>nfined to absh'actions^ unless when the 
twm Science is used in an imjMroper and flat* 
tering sense — Thus we may speak without 
beast of Natural History ; but we have not 
yet attained to a Science of Nature. The 
Bible alcme contains a Sdbnce of ReaUite^^ 
and therefore each of it's Elements is at' the 
same time a living Germ^ in which the Pre* 
aont inrolves the Future^ and in the Finite 
tibe Infinite exists potentially. That hidden 
mystery in every, the minutest^ form of exist* 
enoe, which contemplated under the relatic»i 
d time [Nreaents itself to tibe understanding 
letmpeotivdky^-as an infinite ascent ef Caasoi^ 
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ttid prwpectiTely as an interminable progre*- 
liign of Effects-^that which contemplated 
in filpace is beheld intuitively as a law of ac- 
tion and re-action^ ccmtinuous and extending 
beyond all bound — -this same mystery freed 
fiNMn the phenomena of Time and Space^ and 
j9een in the depth of real Beings reveals itself 
io ihe pure Reason as the actual immanence 
of All in £ach« Are we struck with iadmi* 
ration at bel^lding the C!ope of Heaven ima^ 
ged in a Dewndbrop ? The least df the aid- 
maleula to which that drop would be an Ocean 
ecmtains in itself an infinite problem of which 
€kid Omm-present is the only solution. The 
dare of custom is roused by the Rare and the 
Aecid^ital alone; but the axioms of the Un* 
thinking are to the philosopher the de^)eaA 
problems as being the nearest to the mystm^ 
oa^ Root and partaking at once of its dark* 
um and' it^s {pregnancy. 
; O what a mine of undiscovered treasurei> 
what a new wwld of Power and Truth would 
the Bible promise to our future meditaticm^ if 
in some gracious moment one solitary teitt 
of all its inspired contents should but dawn 
upMi us in the pure untroubled brightness ei 
ixt Idea^ that most glorious i>irth of the 
^k«Uike within us^ which even as the Lights 
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its- material ^ymbol^ . reflects, itself from $r 
thousand surfaces^ and flies homeward to its-. 
Parent Mind enriched with a thousand forms^ 
itself aboye forai and still remaining in its 
own simplicity and identity ! O for a flidd. 
of that sanae Lights in which the first positi^: 
of geometric science that, ever loosed itself, 
from the generalizations of a groping. mid 
insecure experience^ did for the first time> 
reveal itself to a human intellect in all its. 
evidence and all its fruitMness^ Transpareni^: 
witbiout Vacuuni^ and Plenitude without Opa^. 
city! O that a single gleam of our own^ 
inward^experience would makecomprehen^bla 
to us the rapturous Eureka^ and the grateful: 
Hecatomb^ of the philosopher of Samos ! or. 
that Vision which fi*pm the contemplation of 
an arithmetical harmony rose to the eye of 
KepXiER^ presenting the planetary worlds and 
all their orbits in the divine order c^ their, 
ranks and distances: w which^ in the falling 
of an Apple^ revealed to the ethereal intuition 
of our own Newton the constructive prin- 
ciple of the material Universe. The pro- 
mises which I have ventured to hold forth; 
concerning the hidden treasury of the Law 
and the Prophjets will neither be condenined 
as paradoix or as exaggeration^ by the um^ 
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that has learnt to understand the pos^bility^ 
tfiat the reduction of the sands of the Sea to 
number should be found a less stupendous 
problem by Archimedes than the simple con- 
ception of the Parraenidean One* What 
however is achievable by the human under- 
standing without this lights may be comprised 
in the epithet^ kbvo<tw8^oi : and a melancholy 
comment on that phrase would the history of 
human cabinets and Lc^ktures for the last 
thirty years furnish ! The excellent Barrow, 
the last ctf the ^bciples of Ulato and Archi- 
medes among our modern mathematicians, 
shall give the description and state the value : 
and in his words I dbail ^tidnde. 

Aliud agere^ to be impertinently busy, 
doing that which conduceth to no good purpose 
is in some respect wone dun io do aotibing. 
Of such industry we may understand that of 
tiii© Preacher, ^^ The labor of the foolish 
wearieth every one of them/^ 
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(A.) 

IN this use of the word "sufficiency," I pre-suppose 
on the part of the reader or hearer, a humble and 
docile state of mind, and above all the practice of prayer, 
as the necessary condition of such a state, and the best 
if not the only means of becoming sincere to our own 
hearts. Christianity is especially differenced from all 
other religions by being grounded on facts which all 
men alike have the means of ascertaining, the same 
means; with equal facility, and which no man can 
ascertain for another. Each person must be herein 
querist and respondent to himself; Am I sick, and 
therefore need a physician ? — Am I in spiritual slavery, 
and therefore need a ransomer? — Have I given a 
pledge, which must be redeemed, and which I cannot 
redeem by my own resources? — Am I at one with 
God, and is my will concentric with that holy power, 
which is at once the constitutive will and tbe supreme 

a 
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reason of the universe? — If not, must I not be mad 
if I do not seek, and miserable if I do not discover 
and embrace, the means of at-one-ment ? To collect, 
to weigh, and to appreciate historical proofs and pre- 
sumptions is not equally within the means and op- 
portunities of every man alike. The testimony of 
books of history is one of the strong and stately 
pillars of the church of Christ ; but it is not the 
foundation^ nor can it without loss of essential faith 
be mistaken or substituted for the foundation. Ther^ 
is a sect, which in its scornful pride of antipathy to 
mysteries (that is, to all those doctrines of the pure and 
intuitive reason^ which transcend the understanding, and 
can never be contemplated by it, but through a false 
and falsifying perspective) affects to condemn all inward 
and preliminary experience as enthusiastic delusion or 
fanatical contagion. Historic evidence, on the other 
hand, these men treat, as the Jews of old treated, the 
brazen serpent, which was the relic and evidence 
of the miracles worked by Moses in the wilderness. 
They turned it into an idol : and therefore Hezekiah 
(who clave to the Lord, and did right in the sight of the 
Lord, so that after him was none like him, among all the 
kings of Judah, nor any that were before him) not 
oniy ^ removed the high places, and brake the images, 
and e^t down the groves ;' but likewise brake in pieces 
the Brazen Serpent that Moses had made : for ihs 
children of Israel did burn incense to it. 

To preclude an error so pernicious, I request that 
to the wilful neglect of those outward ministrations of 
the word which all Englishmen have the privilege of 
, ^iiBjid^mg^ the reader will add the setting at nought 
likewise of those inward means of grace, without 
which the language of the Scriptures, in the most 
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fkithful translation and in the purest and plainest 
English, must nevertheless continue to be a dead lan- 
guage : a sun-dial by moonlight. 

Not without great hesitation should I express a 
suspicion concerning the genuineness of any^ the least 
important passage in the New Testament, unless I 
could adduce the most conclusive evidence from the 
earliest manuscripts and commentators, in support of 
its interpolation : well knowing that such permission 
has already opened a door to the most fearful license. 
It is indeed, in its consequences, no less than an as- 
sumed right of picking and chusing our religion out of 
the Scriptures. Most assuredly I would never hazard 
a suggestion of this kind in any instance in which the 
retention or the omission of the words could make the 
slightest difference with regard to fact, miracle, or pre^ 
Cept. Still less would I start the question, where the 
hypothesis of their interpolation could be wrested to 
the discountenancing of any article of doctrine con- 
cerning which dissension existed : no, not though the 
doubt or disbelief of the doctrine had been confined 
to those, whose faith few but themselves would honor 
with the name of Christianity ; however reluctant we 
might be, both from the courtesies of social life and 
the nobler charities of humility, to withhold from the 
persons themselves the title of Christians. 

But as.tbere is nothing in v. 40 of Matthevv, c. xii. 
which would fall within this general rule, I dare permit 
myself to propose the query, whether there does not exist 
internal evidence of its being a gloss of some unlearned, 
thoti^h pious, christian of the first century, which had 

a 2 
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slipt iDto the text? The following are my reasons, 
is at all events a commeDt on the words of our Savic 
and no part of his speech. 2. It interrupts the i 
and breaks down the jut and application of our 1 
argumeDt, as addressed to men who from their i 
lingnessto sacrifice their vain traditions, gainful hyJ 
crisy, and pride both of heart and of deraeanJ 
demanded a miracle for the confirmation ti 
truths that must have borne witness to their own divi- - 
nity in the consciences of all who had not rendered 
themselves conscience-proof. 3. The text strictly taken 
is irreconcileable with the fact as it is afterwards 
related, and as it is universally accepted. I at least 
remember no calculation of time, according to which 
the interspace from Friday evening to the earliest 
dawn of Sunday morning, Coutd be represented as 
three days and three nights. As three days our 
Saviour, himself speaks of it (John ii. 19) and so it 
would be described in common language as well as 
according to;-the use of the Jews ; hut 1 can find no 
other part of Scripture which authorizes the phrase of 
three nighta. This gloss is not found either in the repe- 
tition of the circumslance by Matthew himself (xvi. 4.) 
nor in Mack, (viii. 12.) nor in' Luke, (xii. 54.) Mark's 
narration doth indeed most strikingly confirm my second 
reason, drawn from the purpose of our Saviour's argn- 
ment: for the allusion to the prophet Jonas is omitted 
altogether, and the refusal therefore rests on the depra- 
vity of the applicants, as proved by the wantonness of 
the application itself. All signs must have been useless 
to such men as long as the great sign of the times, the 
cafi to repentance, remained without effect. 4. The 
gloss corresponds with the known fondness of the 
earlier Jewish converts, and indeed of the christians in 
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ii^neral of the second century, to bring out in detail 
and. into exact square every accommodation of the 
Hd Testament, which they either found in the gospels, 
fx>r made for themselves. It is too notorious into what 
jBtrange fancies, (not always at safe distance from 
dangerous errors) the oldest uninspired writers of the 
5 christian church were seduced by this passion of trans- 
muting without scriptural authority incidents, names 
and even mere sounds of the He'brew Scriptures into 
evangelical types and correspondencies. 

An additional reason may perhaps occur to those 
who alone would be qualified to appreciate its force: 
viz. to biblical scholars familiar with the opinions and 
arguments of sundry doctors, rabbinical as well as 
christian, respecting the first and second chapter of 
Jonah. 

B. 

Reason and Religion differ only as a two-fold ap- 
plication of the same power. But if We are obliged 
to distinguish, we must ideally separate. In this 
sense I affirm, that Reason is the knowlege of the 
laws of the Whole considered as One : and as such it is 
contradistinguished from the Understanding, which 
concerns itself exclusively with the quantities, qualities, 
and relations of particulars in time and space. The 
Understanding, therefore, is the science of phsenomena, 
and their subsumption under distinct kinds and sorts, 
{genus and species.^ Its functions supply the rules and 
constitute the possibility of Experience; but ifemain 
mere logical formsy except as far as materials are given 
by the senses or sensations. The Reason, on the other 
hand, is the science of the universal^ having the ideas 
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of Oneness and Allness as its two elements or pri- 
mary factors. In the language of the old schools. 

Unity + Omn^ity 

• ■ 

Totality. 



The Reason first manifests itself in man by the tert" 
dency to the comprehension of all as one. We can neither 
rest in an infinite that is not at the same time a whole, 
nor in a whole that is not infinite. Hence the natural 
Man is always in a state either of resistance or of cap- 
tivity to the understanding and the fancy, which cannot 
represent totality without limit : and he either loses the 

■ 

One in the striving after the Infinite, (i. e. Atheism with 
or without polytheism) or the Infinite in the striving 
after the One, (i. e. anthropomorphic monotheism.) 

The rational instinct, therefore, taken abstractedly 
and unbalanced, did in itself^ (' ye shall be as^ods ! 
Gen. iii. 5.) and in its consequences, (the lusts of the 
flesh, the eye, and the understanding, as in verse the 
sixth,) form the original temptation, through which man 
fell: and in all ages has continued to originate the 
same, even from Adam, in whom we all fell, to the 
atheists who deified the human reason in the person of 
a harlot during the earlier period of the French revo- 
lution. 

To this tendency, therefore, Religion, as the con- 
sideration of the Particular and Individual (in which 
respect it takes up and identifies with itself the excel- 
lence of the Understanding) but of the Individual, as it 
exists and has its being in the Universal (in which respect 
it is one with the pure ReasoUy) — ^to this tendency, I say. 
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Religion assigns the due limits, and is the echo of the 
* voice of the Lord God walking in the garden.' H^ice 
in all the ages and countries pf civilization Religion has 
been the parent and fosterer of the Fine Arts, as of 
Poetry, Music, Painting, &c. the common essence of 
which consists in a similar union of the Universal and 
the Individual. In this union, moreover, is contained 
the true sense of the Ideal. Under the old Law th^ 
altar, the curtains, the priestly vestments, and what- 
ever else was to represent the Beauty of Holiness, 
had an ideal character : and the Temple itself was a 
master-piece of Ideal Beauty. 

There exists in the human being, at least in man 
fiiUy developed, no mean symbol of Tri-unity, in Reason, 
Religion, and the Will. For each of the three, though a 
distinct agency, implies and demands the other two, 
and loses its own nature at the moment that from dis- 
tinction it passes into division or separation. The perfect 
frame of a man is the perfect frame of a state : and in 
the light of this idea we must read Plato's Rb- 
PUBLic. For, if I judge rightly, this celebrated work is 
to ' The History of the Town of Man-soul,' what 
Platp was to John Bunyan. 

The comprehension, impartiality, and far-sightedness 
of Reason, (the Legislative of our nature) taken 
singly and exclusively, becomes mere visionariness in 
intellect, and indolence or hard-heartedness in morals. 
It is the science of cosmopolitism without country, of 
philantbropy without neighbourliness or consanguinity, 
in short, of all the impostures of that philosophy of the 
French revolution, which would sacrifice each to the 
shadowy idol of All. For Jacobinism is mxmstrum 
hybridunij made up in part of despotism, and in part 
of abstract reason misapplied to objects that belong 
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entirely to experience and the understanding. Its 
instincts and mode of action are in strict corres- 
pondence with its origin. In all places, Jacobinism 
betrays its mixt parentage and nature, by applying 
to the brute passions and physical force of the multi- 
tude (that is, to man as a mere animal,) in order 
to build up government and the frame of society on 
natural rights instead of social privileges, on the uni- 
versal of abstract reason instead of positive institutions, 
the lights of specific experience, and the modifications 
of existing circumstances. Right in its most proper 
sense is the creature of law and statute, and only in the 
technical language of the courts has it any substantial 
and independent sense. In morals. Right is a word 
without meaning except as the correlative of Duty. 

From all this it follows, that Reason as the science of 
AH as the Whole, must be interpenetrated by a Power, 
that represents the concentration of AH in Each — a 
Power that acts by a contraction of universal truths 
into individual dtities, as the only form in which 
those truths can attain life and reality. Now this is 
Religion, which is the Executive of our nature, and 
on this account the name of highest dignity, and*the 
symbol of sovereignty. 

Yet this again — yet even Religion itself, if ever in 
its too exclusive devotion to the specijic and indivi^ 
dual it neglects to interpose the contemplation of the 
universal^ changes its being into Superstition, and 
becoming more and more earthly and servile, las more 

and more estranged from the one in all. goes wander- 

• 

ing at length with its pack of amulets, bead-rolls, 
periapts, fetisches, and theJike pedlary, on pilgrim- 
ages to Loretto, Mecca, or the temple of Jaggernaut^ 
arm in arm with sensuality on one side and self-torture 
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on the other, followed by a motly group of friars, 
pardoners, faquirs, gamesters, flagellants, mountebanks, 
and harlots. 

But neither can reason or religion exist or co-exist 
as reason and religion, except as far as they are actuated 
by the Will (the platonic 0v/xoc,) which is the sustain- 
ing, coercive and ministerial power, the functions of 
which in the individual correspond to the ofl&cers of war 
and police in the ideal Republic of Plato. In its state of 
immanence (or indwelling) in reason and religion, the 
Will appears indifferently, as wisdom or as love : two 
names of the same power, the former more intelligential, 
the latter more spiritual, the former more frequent in the 
Old, the latter in the New Testament. But in its utmost 
abstraction and consequent state of reprobation, the 
Will becomes satanic pride and rebellious self-idolatry in 
the relations of the spirit to itself, and remorseless des- 
potism relatively to others ; the more hopeless as the more 
obdurate by its subjugation of sensual impulses, by its 
superiority to toil and pain and pleasure ; in short, by 
the fearful resolve to find in itself alone the one absolute 
motive of action, under which all other motives from 
l^ithin and from without must be either subordinated 
or crushed. 

This is the character which Milton has so philoso- 
phically as well as sublimely embodied in the Satan of 
his Paradise Lost. Alas! too often has it been em-* 
bodied in real life ! Too often has it given a dark and 
savage grandeur to the historic page ! And wherever 
it has appeared, under whatever circumstances of time 
and country, the same ingredients have gone to its 
composition ; and it has been identified by the same 
attributes. Hope in which there is no Chearfulness ; 
Stedfastness within and immovable Resolve, with out- 
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ward Restlessness and whirling Activity ; Violence 
with Guile; Temerity with Cunning ; and, as the result 
of all, Interminableness of Object with perfect Indifr 
ference of Means; these are the qualities that have 
constituted the Commanding Genius! these are the 
Marks, that have characterized the Masters of Mischief 
the Liberticides, and mighty Hunters of Mankind, from 
NiMROD to Napoleon. And from inattention to the 
possibility of such a character as well as from ignorance 
of its elements, even men of honest intentions too fre- 
quently become fascinated. Nay, whole nations have 
been so far duped by this want of insight and reflection 
as to regard with palliative admiration, instead of 
wonder and abhorrence, the Molocks of human nature, 
who are indebted, for the far larger portion of their 
meteoric success, to their total want of principle, and 
who surpass the generality of their fellow creatures 
in one act of courage only, that of daring to say 
with their whole heart, ' Evil, be thou my good !' — 
All system so far is power ; and a systematic criminal, 
self-consistent and entire in wickedness, who entrenches 
villainy within villainy, and barricadoes crime by 
crime, has removed a world of obstacles by the mei^ 
decision, that he will have no obstacles, but those of 
force and brute matter. 

I have only to add a few sentences, in completion of 
this note, on the Conscience and on the Under- 
standing. The conscience is neither reason, religion, 
or will, but an experience (sui generis) of the coin- 
cidence of the human will with reason and religion. 
It might, perhaps, be called a spiritual sensation*^ but 
that there lurks a contradiction in the terms, and that it 
is often deceptive to give a common or generic name to 
that, which being unique, can have no fair analogy. 
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strictly speaking, therefore, the conscience is neither a 
sensation or a sense; but a testifying state, best de- 
scribed in the words of our liturgy, as the peace OF 
God that passeth all understanding. 

Of this latter faculty considered in and of itself the 
peripatetic aphorism, nihil in intellectu quod non prios 
in sensu, is strictly true, as well as the legal maxim, de 
rebus non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est 
ratio. The eye is not more inappropriate to sound, 
than the mere understanding to the modes and laws of 
spiritual existence. In this sense I have used the 
term ; and in this sense I assert that " the under- 
standing or experiential faculty, unirradiated by the 
reason and the spirit, has no appropriate object but the 
material world in relation to our worldly interests. The 
far-sighted prudence of man, and the more narrow but 
at the same time far less fallible cunning of the fox, are 
both no other than a nobler substitute for salty in 
order that the hog may not putrefy before its destined 
hour!! Friend, p. 80. 

It must not, however be overlooked, that this insu- 
lation of the understanding is our own act and deed. 
The man of healthful and undivided intellect uses his 
understanding in this state of abstraction only as a tool 
or organ : even as the arithmetician uses numbers, that 
is, as the means not the end of knowledge. Our Shake- 
spear in agreement both with truth and the philosophy 
of his age names it " discourse of reason," as an instru- 
mental faculty belonging to reason : and Milton opposes 
the discursive to the intuitive, as the lower to the 
higher, 

" Differing but in degree, in kind the same!" 

Of the discursive imderstanding, which forms for itself 
general notions and terms of classification, for the purpose 
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of comparing and arranging pheenomena, the Cha- 
racteristic is Clearness without Depth. It contemplates 
the unity of things in their limits only, and is conse- 
quently a knowledge of superficies without substance. 
So much so indeed, that it entangles itself in contra- 
dictions in the very effort of comprehending the idea 
of substance. The completing power which unites 
clearness with depth, the plenitude of the sense "with 
the comprehensibility of the understanding, is the 
IMAGINATION, impregnated with which the understand- 
ing itself becomes intuitive, and a living power. The 
REASON, (not the abstract reason, not the reason as 
the mere organ of science, or as the faculty of 
scientific principles and schemes a priori ; but reason) 
as the integral spirit of the regenerated man, reason 
substantiated and vital, ' one only, yet manifold, over- 
seeing all, and going through all understanding; the 
breath of the power of God, and a pure influence from the 
glory of the Almighty ; which remaining in itself regene- 
rateth all other powers, and in all ages entering into holy 
souls maketh them friends of God and prophets ;' 
(Wisdom of Solomon, c. vii.) the Reason without being 
either the Sense, the Understanding or the Imagi- 
nation contains all three within itself, even as the mind 
contains its thoughts, and is present in and through them 
all ; or as the expression pervades the different features 
of an intelligent countenance. Each individual must bear 
witness of it to his own mind, even as he describes Ufe 
and light : and with the silence of light it describes 
itself, and dwells in us only as far as we dwell in it. It 
cannot in strict language be called a faculty, much less 
a personal property, of any human mind ! He, with 
whotti it is present, can as little appropriate it, whether, 
totally or by partition, as he can claim ownership in 
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the breathing air or make an inclosure in the cope of 
heaven. 

The object of the preceding discourse was to recom- 
mend the Bible, as the end and center of our reading 
and meditation. I can truly affirm of myself, that my 
studies have been profitable and availing to me only so 
far, as I have endeavoured to use all my other knowledge 
as a glass enabling me to receive more .light in a wider 
field of vision from the word of God. If you have 
accompanied me thus far, thoughtful reader! Let it ' /^2/! 
not weary you if I digress for a few moments to another tj. ' 
book, likewise a revelation of God — the great book of Q^ 
his servant Nature. That in its obvious sense and ^^ 
literal interpretation it declares the being and attributes /C^^ 
of the Almighty Father, none but the/ooZ in heart has 
ever dared gainsay. But it has been the music of gentle 
and pious minds in all ages, it is the 'poetry of all 
human nature, to read it likewise in a figurative sense, 
and to find therein correspondencies and symbols of the 
spiritual world. 

I have at this moment before me, ^ in the flowery 
meadow, on which my eye is now reposing, one 
of its. most soothing chapters, in which there is no 
lamenting word, no one character of guilt or anguish. 
For never can I look and meditate on the vegetable 
creation without a feeling similar to that with which we 
gaze at a beautiful infant that has fed itself asleep at its 
Aiother's bosom, and smiles in its strange dream of 
obscure yet happy sensations. The same tender and 
genial pleasure takes possession of me, and this pleasure 
is checked and drawn inward by the like aching melan- 
choly, by the same whispered remonstrance, and made 
restless by a similar impulse of aspiration. . It seems as 
. if the soul said to herself: from this state hast thiou 
fallen ! Such shouldst thou still become, thy Self all 
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permeable to a holier power ! thy Self at once hidden 
and glorified by its own transparency, as the accidental 
and dividuous in this quiet and harmonious object is 
subjected to the life and light of nature which shines 
in it, even as the transmitted power, love and wisdoin, 
of God over all fills, and shines through, nature ! But 
what the plant is, by an act not its own and uncon- 
sciously — that must thou make thyself to become ! must 
by prayer and by a watchful and unresisting spirit, 
join at least with the preventive and assisting grace 
to make thyself, in that 4ight of conscience which 
inflameth not, and with that knowledge which puffeth 
not up. 

But furthfer, and with particular reference to that 
undivided Reason, neither merely speculative or merely 
practical, but both in one, which I have in this annotation 
endeavoured to contra-distinguish from the Under- 
standing, I seem to myself to behold in the quiet objects, 
on which I am gazing, more than an arbitrary illustra- 
tion, more than a mere simile^ the work of my own 
Fancy ! I feel an awe, as if there were before my eyes 
the sanie Power, as that of the Reason — the same 
Power in a lower dignity, and therefore a symbol 
established in the truth of things. I feel it alike, 
whether I contemplate a single tree or flower, or medi- 
tate on vegetation throughout the world, as one of the 
great organs of the life of nature. Lo ! — with the rising 
sun it commences its outward life and enters into open 
communion with all the elements, at once assimilating 
them to itself and to each other. At the same moment 
it strikes its roots and unfolds its leaves, absorbs and 
respires^ steams forth its cooling vapour and finer fra- 
grance, and breathes a repairing spirit, at once the food 
and tone of the atmosphere, into the atmosphere that 
feeds it, Lo ! — rat the touch of light how it returns an 
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zxr akin to tight, and yet with the same pulse effectuates 
its own secret growth, still contracting to fix what 
expanding it had refined. Lo! — how upholding the 
ceaseless plastic motion of the parts in the profoundest 
rest of the whole it becomes the visible organismus 
of the whole silent or elementary life of nature and, 
therefore, in incorporating the one extreme becomes 
the ^mbol of the other ; the natural symbol of that 
higher life of reason, in which the whole series (known 
to us in our present state of being) is perfected, in 
•which, therefore, all the subordinate gradations recur, 
and are re-ordained " in f)iore abundant /lonorJ** We 
had seen each in its own cast, and we now recognize 
them all as co-existing in the unity of a higher form, the 
Crown and Completion of the Earthly, and the Mediator 
of a new and heavenly series. Thus finally, the vegetable 
creation, in the simplicity and uniformity of its internal 
structure symbolizing the unity of nature, while it repre- 
sents the omniformity of her delegated functions in its 
external variety and manifoldness, becomes the record 
and chronicle of her ministerial acts, and inchases the 
vast unfolded volume of the earth with the hieroglyphics 
of her history. 

O ! — if as the plant to the orient beam, we would but 
open out our minds to that holier light, which ' being 
compared with light is found before it, more beautiful 
than the sun, and above all the order of stars,' (Wisdom 
of Solomon, vii. 29.) ungenial, alien, and adverse to our 
very nature would appear the boastful wisdom which, 
beginning in France, gradually tampered with the taste 
and literature of all the most civilized nations of Chris- 
tendom, seducing the understanding from its natural 
allegiance, and therewith from all its own lawful claims, 
titles, and privileges. It was placed as a ward of 
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honour in the courts of fi^ith and reason ; but it chose 
to dwell alone, and became an harlot by the way-side. 
The commercial spirit, and the ascendancy of the ex- 
perimental philosophy which took place at the close of 
the fourteenth century, though both good and beneficial 
in their own kinds, combined to foster its corruption. 
Flattered and dazzled by the real or supposed dis- 
coveries, which it .had made, the more the under- 
standing was enriched, the more did it become debased ; 
till science itself put on a selfish and sensual character, 
and immediate uiilityy in exclusive reference to the 
gratification of the wants and appetites of the.animal, 
the vanities and caprices of the social, and the ambi- 
tion of the political, man was imposed as the test of all 
intellectual powers and pursuits. Worth was degraded 
into a lazy synonyme of value; and value was exclu- 
sively attached to the interest of the senses. But though 
the growing alienation and self-sufficiency of the underr 
standing was perceptible at an earlier period, yet it seems 
to have been about the middle of the last century, under 
the influence of Voltaire, D'Alembert, Diderot, say~ 
generally of the so-called Encyclopoedistg, and alas ! — 
of their crowned proselytes and disciples, Frederick, 
Joseph, and Catharine, that the Human Understanding, 
and this too in its narrowest form, was tempted to throw 
off all show of reverence to the spiritual and even to the 
moral powers and impulses of the soul ; and usurping 
the name of reason openly joined the banners of Anti- 
christ, at once the pander and the prostitute of sensuality, 
and whether in the cabinet, laboratory, the dissecting 
room, or the brothel, alike busy in the schemes of vice 
and irreligion. Well and truly might it, thus personified 
in our fancy, have been addressed in the words of the 
evangelical prophet, which I haye once before quoted. 



•* Tbott hast said, none is my overseer! — ^thy wisdom and 
thy knowlege^ it hath perverted thee ! — and thou hast 
said in thy heart, I am, and there is none besides me I 
(Isaiah, xlvii.'lO.) 

Prurient, bustling, and revolutionary, this Frenqh 
wifidom has never more than grazed the surfaces of 
knowledge. As political economy, in its zeal for th^ 
increase of food it habitually overlooked the qualities 
and even the sensations of those that were to feed on i^. 
As ethical philosophy, it recognized no duties which it 
could not reduce into debtor and creditor accounts on 
the ledgers of self-love, where no coin was sterling 
which could not be rendered into agreeable sensations. 
And even in its height of self-complacency as chemical 
art, greatly am I deceived if it has not from the very 
beginning mistaken the products of destruction, ca- 
davera rerum, for the elements of composition: and 
inost assuredly it has dearly purchased a few brilliant 
inventions at the loss of all communion with life and 
the spirit of nature. As the process, such the result ! a 
heartless frivolity alternating with a sentimentality a$ 
heartless — an ignoranbcontempt of antiquity — a neglect 
of moral self-discipline — a deadening of the religious 
sense, even in the less reflecting forms of natural piety— 
a scornful reprobation of all consolations and secret re- 
freshings from above — and as the caput mortuum of 
human nature evaporated, a French nature of rapacity, 
levity, ferocity, and presumption. 
Man of understanding, canst tiiou command the 
^ stone to lie, canst thou bid the flower bloom, where 
thou bast placed it in thy classification? — Canstthou per- 
suade the living or the inanimate to stand separate 
even as thou hast separated ihem? — And do not far 
nOkir all thmgs spread out before thee in fflad 
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eonfusion and heedless intermixture, even as a lightsome 
chaos on ^hich the Spirit of God is moving?-*-^ 
Do not all press and swell under one attraction, and liy^ 
together in promiscuous harmony, each joyous in its own 
kind, and in the immediate neighbourhood of Myriad 
others that in, the system of thy understanding are 
distant as the Poles? — If to mint and to remembeir 
names delight thee, still arrange and classify and pore 
and pull to pieces, and peep into Death to look for 
Life, as monkies put their hands behind a looking-glasai 
Yet consider, in the first sabbath which thou imposest on 
the busy discursion of thought, that all this is at 
best little more than a technical memory : that like can 
only be known by like : that as Truth is the correlative 
of Be^, so is the act of Being the great organ of 
Truth : that in natural no less than in moral science^ 
quantum sumus, scimus. 

That, which we find in ourselves, is (gradu mutato)^ 
the substance and the life of all our knowledge. With-^ 
put this latent presence of the ' I am^' all modes of 
existence in the external world would flit before ut 
as colored shadows, with no greater depth, root, or 
fixture, than the image of a rock hath in a gliding 
stream or the rain-bow on a fast-sailing rain-storm*.* 
The human mind is the compass, in which the laws and 
actuations of all put>vard essences are revealed as the 
dips said declinations. (The application of Geometry 
to the forces and movements of the n[(aterial world is 
both proof and instance.) The fact therefore, that the 
mind of man in its own primary and constituent fornis 
represents the laws of nature, is a mystery, which of 
itself should sufi^ce to make us religious: for it is a 
problem of which God is the only solution, God, the 
pnct before aU> and of all, and through all !-^ -^ Tuie 
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flatural philosophy is comprized in the study of Ih^ 
science and language of sjfmhols. The power dele* 
gated to nature is all in every part : and by a symbol I 
mean, not a metaphor or allqgory or any other figure of 
speech or form of fancy, but an actual and essential part 
of that, the' whole of which it represents. Thus bui^ 
Lord speaks symbolically when he says that *theey^ 
is the Hght of the body.* The genuine^ naturalist iis m 
tomatic poet in his bwn Iftie : and such as ouf myriad- 
ininded Shakespear is, compared "^ith the Racines tod 
Metastasios, such and by a similar process of self-trans-* 
formation would the man be, compared with the? 
Doctors of the mechanic school, who should construof 
his physiology on the heaven-descended. Know Thyself* 
fiven *'the visions of the night' speak to us of powers 
within us that are not dreamt of in their day-dream of 
{rfiilosophy. The dreams, which -We most often remem- 
ber, are produced by the nascent sensations and inward 
motiunculae (the fluxions) of the waking state. Hence, 
too they are more capable of b^ng reihembered^ 
because passing more gradually into -our waking 
thoughts they are more likely to associate with our first 
|>erceptions after sleep. Accordingly, when the nervous 
system is approaching to the waking state, a ^ort*of 
under-consciousness blends with our dreams, that in all,* 
liife imagine as seen or heard, our own self is the Ten^ 
triloquist, and moves the slides in the magic-lanthom. 
We dream dbout thiiigs ! 

• But there ar^ few persons offender feefirigs and 
Reflecting habits, who have not, more or less often 
fn the course of their lives, experienced dreams of af 
tery different kind, and during the profoundest sleep 
that is compatible with aflier-recollection— -States, of 
frlrich it' would bei gcarcely too boldta say that Hlf6 
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dream the things themselvee'j so exacts minut«i and 
vivid beyond all power of ordinary memory is the 
portraiture^ so marvellously perfect is our brief me* 
tempsychosis into the very beings as it were, of the 
person who seems to address us. If I may be allowed 
to quote from myself^ (Friend, No. 8,) * the dullest 
wight is at times a Shakespear in his dreams.' Not 
only may we expect, that men of strong religious feel- 
ings, but little religious knowledge, will occasionally 
be tempted to regard such occurrences as supernatural 
visitations; but it ought not to surprize us, if such 
dreams should sometimes be confirmed by the event, as 
though they bad actually possessed a character of divi* 
Ration. For who shall decide, bow far a perfect remi* 
niscence of past experiences, (of many perhaps that 
had escaped our reflex consciousness at the time)-— who 
shall determine, to What extent this reproductive ima* 
gination, unsophisticated by the will, and undistracted 
by intrusions from the senses, may or may not be 
concentered and sublimed into foresight aqd presentir 
ment?«r-There would be nothing herein either to foster 
superstition on the one hand, or to justify contemptuous 
disbelief on the other. Incredulity is but Credulity seea 
from behind, bowing and nodding assent to the Habitual 
and the Fashionable. 

To the touch (or feeling) belongs the proximate; 
to the eye, the distant Now little as I might be dis* 
posed to believe, I should be still less inclined* to 
ridicule, the conjecture that in the recesses of our nature, 
and undeveloped, there might exist an m/ier. sense, (and 
therefore appertaining wholly to Time,) — a sense hitherto 
^without a name,' which as an higher Third combined 
and potentially included both the former. Thus gra< 
yitatioa combines and includes the powers of attraction 
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and repulsion, which are the congtituents of mattery as 
distinguished from body. And thus, not as a com- 
pound, but as a higher Third, it realizes matter (of 
itself ens fluxionale et prsefluum) and constitutes it 
body. Now suppose, that this nameless inner sense 
stood to the relations of Time as the power of gravitation 
to those of Space? A priori, a presence to the Future 
is not more mysterious or transcendent, than a presence 
to the Distant : than a power equally immediate to the 
most remote objects, as it is to the central mass of its 
own body, toward which it seems, as it were, enchant- 
^g them : for instance, the gravity in the sun and 
moon to the spring tides of our ocean. The true reply 
to such an hypothesis would be, that as there is nothing 
to be said against its possibility y there is, likewise, 
nothing to be urged for its reality; and that ttie facts 
may be rationally explained without it. 

It has been asked why knowing myself to be the- 
object of personal slander, (slander as unprovoked as it 
is groundless, unless acts of kindness are provocation) 
I furnish this material for it, by pleading in palliation 
of so chimerical a fancy. With that half-playful 
sadness, which at once sighs and smiles, I answered : 
why not for that very reason ? — Viz. in order that my 
calumniator might have, if not a material, yet some 
basis for the poison-gas of his invention to combine 
with ? — But no, — pure falsehood is often for the time 
^e most effective ; for how can a man confute what he 
can only contradict? — Our opinions and principles 
cannot prow an alibi. Think only what your feelings 
would be if you heard a wretch deliberately perjure* 
himself in support of an infamous accusation, so 
remote from all fact, so smooth and homogenous 
M' its^ untruth, such a rotmd robin of mere, lies^^ 
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ttiat you knew not which to begin with ? — What could 
you do, but look round with horror and astopishment^ 
pleading silently to human nature itself, — and perhaps 
(as hath really been the case with me) forget both th^ 
slanderer and, his slander in the anguish inflicted by the 
passiveness of your many professed friends, whose cha- 
racters you had ever been as eager to clear from the 
least stain of ^reproach as if a coal of fire had been on 
ypur own skin ?— But enough of this which would not. 
have pccured to me at all, at this time, had it not beem 
thus suggested. 

The feeling, that in point of fact chiefly inflijenced 
me in the preceding half apology for the supposition of 
Q divining power in the human mind, arose out of the 
conviction, that an age, or nation, may become ^ee. 
from certain prejudices, beUefs, and superstitious prac- 
tices in two ways. It may have really risen above, 
them ; or it may have fallen below them, and become 
too bad for their continuance. " The rustic would 
have little reason Ui thank the philosopher, who should 
give him true conceptions .of. ghosts, on^ieas, dreams^ 
and presentiments at the price of abandoning \l^ 
faith in Providence and in the continued existeuqe 
of his fellow-creatures after their death. The teeth of. 
the old serpent sowed by the Cadmuses of French 
literature under Lewis xv, produced a plenteous crop 
of such philosophers and truth-trumpeters in the reign 
of his ill-fated successor. They taught many factSy 
historical, political, physiological, and ecclesiastical, 
diffusing their notions so widely that the very ladies 
and hair-dressers of Paris became fluent encyclo-- 
pcedists; and the sole price, which their scholars paid 
for these trea3ures of new light, was to believe, chris*. 
tianity an imposture, the Scriptures a forgery, thQ 
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worship of God superstition, hell a fable, hesvven a 
dream^ our life without Providencey and our death 
without hope. What can be conceived more natural 
than the result : that self-acknowledged beasts should 
first act, and next suffer them^elve^ to be treated as 
beasts? " (Friend, p. 41.) 

Thank heaven!^ — ^notwithstanding the attempts of 
Mr. Thomas Payne and his compeers, it is not so bad 
with us. Open infidelity has ceased to be a means eveii 
of gratifying vanity r for the leaders of the gang them- 
selves turned apostates to Satan, as soon as the number of 
their Proselytes became so large, that Atheism ceased to 
give distinctioui Nay, it became a mark of original 
thinking to defend the Belief and the Ten Command- 
ments : so the atrcmg minds veered round, and religion 
came again into fashion. But still I exceedingly doubt, 
whether the superanuation of sundry superstitious 
fancies be the result of any real diffusion of sound 
linking 'in the nation at large. For instance, there 
is now no call for a Picus Mirand^Ia to write seven 
books against Astrology. It might seem, indeed, that 
a single fact like that of the loss of Kemperfelt and his 
crew, or the explosion of the L'Orient, would prove to 
the common sense of the most ignorant, that even if 
Astrology could be true, the Astrologers must be false i 
for if suqh a science were possible it could be a science 
only for gods. Yet Erasmus, the prince of sound 
common sense, is known to have disapproved of his 
friend's hardihood, and did not himself venture beyond 
scepticism : and the immcgrtal Newton, to whom more 
than to any other human being Europe owes the purifii 
cation of its general notions concerning the heavenly 
bodies, studied Astrology with much earnestness and 
did not reject it. till he had demonstrated tiie falsehood 
of ail its pretended ground^ and principles. The' 
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exit of t^o or three superstitions is no more a proof 
of the entry of good sense, than the strangling of a . 
Despot at Algiers or Constantinople is a symptom of 
freedom. If therefore not the mere disbelief, but 
the grounds of such disbelief, must decide the question 
of our superior illumination, I confess that I could 
not from my own observations on the books and 
cpnversation of the age vote for the affirmative 
without much hesitation. As many errors are desp^led 
by men from ignorance as from knowledge. Whether 
ih^t be not the case with regard to divination^ is a 
qsxerj that rises in my mind (notwithstanding my fullest 
conviction of the non-existence of such a power) as 
often as I read the names of the great statesmen and 
philosophers, which Cicero enumerates in the intro- 
ductory paragraphs of his work de Divinatione. — 
Socrates, omnesque Socratici, plurimisque locis gravis 
Auctor Pemocritus, Cratippusque, familiaris noster, 
quem ego parem summis Peripateticis judico, &c. &c. — 
preesensionem rerum futurarum comprob4runt. Of all 
the theistic philosophers, Xenophanes was the only one 
who wholly rejected it. ' A Stoicis degenerat Pansetius, 
nee tamen ausus est negare, vim esse divinandi, sed 
dubitare se dixit." Nor was this a mere outward 
assent to the opinions of the state. Many of them 
subjected the question to the most exquisite argum^ts, 
and supported the aflBrmative not merely by experience, 
but (especially the Stoics, who of all sects most culti- 
vated psychology) by a minute analysis of human 
qature and its faculties : while on the mind of Cicero 
himself (as on that of Plato with regard to a state 
of retribution after death) the universality of the 
faith in all times and countries appears to have made 
the deepest impression* ^ Gentem quidem niillam 
video, neque tam humanam atque doctram, neque tarn 
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finmaneiii tamque barbaram, qiue hob significari futura, 
et a quibusdam intelligi pnedicique posse censieat' 

I fear, that the decrease in our feelings of reveren6e. 
towards mankind at large, and our increasing aversion 
to every opinion not grounded in some appeal to 
the senses, have a larger share in this our emancipation 
from the prejudices of Socrates and Cicero, than 
reflection, insight, or a fair collation of the facts and. 
arguments. For myself, I would far rather see the 
English people at large believe somewhat too much 
than merely just enough, if the latter is to be produced, 
or must be accompanied, by a contempt or neglect of 
the 'faith and intellect of their forefathers. For not to 
say what yet is most certain, that a people cannot 
believe just enough, and that there are errors which 
no wise man will treat with rudeness, while there 
is a probability that they may be the refraction of 
some great truth as yet below the horizon ; it remains 
most worthy of our serious consideration, whether a 
fancied superiority to their ances^rs' intellects must 
not be speedily followed in the popular mind by 
disrespect for their ancestors' institutions Assuredly 
it is not easy to place any confidence in a form of 
church or state, of whose founders we have been 
taught to believe, that their philosophy was jargon, 
and their feelings and notions rank superstition. 
Yet are we never to grow wj^r? — ^Are we to be 
credulous by birth-right, and take ghosts, omens, 
visions, and witchcraft, as an heir-loom? — God forbid!— 
A distinction must be mad^ and such a one as shall 
be equally availing and profitable to men of all ranks. 
Is this practicable? — Yes! — it exists. It is found in the. 
study of the Old and New Testament, if only 'it 
be combined with a spiritual partaking of the Redeemer's 
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Qlood, of which, mysterious as the symbol may be,: 
the sacramental Wine is no mere or arbitrary, me- 
mento. This is the only certain, and this is the 
universal preventive of all debasing superstitions ; this 
is the true H^mony, (ac/xa, blood : oii/oc, wine) which 
our Milton has beautifully allegorized in a passage 
strangely overlooked by all his commentators. Bear 
in mind, Reader ! the character of a militant christian, 
and the results (in this life and in the next) of the 
Redemption by the Blood of Christ ; and so peruse th^ 
passage! 

Amongst the rest a small unsightly root, 
But of divine eflTect, he culled me out : 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it. 
But in another country, as he said. 
Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil I 
Unknown and like esteemed, and the dull swain 
' Treads on it daily with his cloutod shoon ; 
And yet more medicinal is it than that moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 
He called it Hj&mony and gave it me. 
And bad me keep it as of sovr^an use 
^Gainst all inchantments, mildew, blast, or damp. 
Or ghastly furies^ apparition. Milton^s Com us. 

These lines niight be employed as an amulet against 
delusions : for the man, who is indeed a Christian, Will 
as little think of informing himself concerning the 
future by dreams or presentiments, as of looking for a 
distant object at broad noon-day with a lighted taper 
in his hand. 

But whatever of good and intellectual Nature worketh 
in us, it is our appointed task to render gradually our 
own work. For all things that surround us, and all 
things that happen unto us, have (each doubtless its 
dwn providential purposej^ but) aU one common finieil 
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cause : namely, the increase of Consciousness, in suc^ 
wise, ihed whatever part of the terra incognita of our 
Mature the increased consciousness discovers, our will 
may' conquer and bring into subjection to itself under 
the sovereignty of reason. 

The leading differences between mechanic and vital 
philosophy may all be drawn from one point : namely, 
that the former demanding for every mode and act of 
existence real or possible visibilityy knows only of 
distance and nearness, composition (or rather juxta-» 
position) and decomposition, in short the relations of 
unproductive particles to each other ; so that in every 
instance the result is the exact sum of the component 
quantities, as in arithmetical addition. This is the 
philosophy of death, and only of a dead nature can it 
hold good. In life, much more in spirit, and in a. 
living and spiritual philosophy, the two component 
counter-powers actually interpenetrate each other, and 
generate a higher third, including both the former^ 
ita tainen ut sit alia et major. 

To apply this to the subject of this present Essay. 
The elements (the factors, as it were) of Religion are. 
Reason and Understanding. If the composition stopped 
in itself, an understanding thus rationalia^ed would lead 
to the admission of the general doctrines of natural 
religion, the belief of a God, and of immortality; and 
probably to an acquiescence in the history and ethics 
of the Gospel. But still it would be a speculative faith, 
and in the nature of a Theory; as if the main object 
of religion were to solve di£Bculties for the satisfaction 
of the intellect. Now this state of mind, which alas 
is the state of too many among our self-entitled 
rational religionists, is a mere balance or compromise 
of the two powers, not that living and generative inter- 

W° «. k' > ■ ' 

penetration of both which would give being to eaaential 
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Religion — to the Religion, at the birth of which < we 
receive the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba^ 
Father; the Spirit itself bearing witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God." (Rom. viii. 15, 16.) 
In Religion there is no abstractions. To the unity and 
infinity of the Divine Nature, of which it is the par- 
taker, it adds the fullness, and to the fullness the grace 
and the creative overflowing. That which intuitivdy 
it at once beholds and adores, praying always, and 
rejoicing always — that doth it tend to become. In all 
things and in each thing — for the Almighty Goodness 
doth not create generalities or abide in abstractions — in 
each, the meanest, object it bears witness to a mystery of 
infinite solution. Thus * beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, it is changed into the same image from glory 
to glory.' (2 Cor. iii. 18.) For as it id born and not made, 
so must it grow. As it is the image or symbol of its great 
object, by the organ of this similitude, as by an eye, it 
seeth that same image throughout the creation ; and 
from the same cause sympathizeth with all creation in 
its. groans to be redeemed, ' For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in earnest ex- 
pectation' (Romans viii. 20^—23) of a renewal of its 
forfeited power, the power, namely, of retiring into 
that image, which is its substantial form and true life, 
from the vanity of Self, which then only is when for 
itself it hath ceased to be. Even so doth Religion 
finitely express the unity of the infinite Spirit by being 
a total act of the soul. And even so doth it represent 
his fuUneaa by its depth, by its substantiality, and by 
an all-pervading vital warmth which — relaxing the 
rigid consolidating the dissolute, and giving cohesion 
to that ^hich is about to sink down and fall abroad, 
as into the dust and crumble of the Grave — ^is a life 
within life, evermore organizing the soul anew. ' - 
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Not doth it express the fullness only of the 
Spirit; It likewise represents his Overflowing by its 
"comiaumcativeness, budding and blossoming forth in 
-all earnestness of persuasion, and in all words of soundi 
doctrine : while, like the Citron in a genial soil and 
climate, it bears a golden fruitage of good-^worksat the 
same time, the example waxing in contact with th^ 
exhortation, as the ripe orange beside the opening; 
orange-flower. Yea, even his Creativeness doth it 
shadow out by its own powers of impregnation and 
production, (^ being such a one as Paul the aged, and 
«lso a prisoner for Jesus Christ, who begat to a lively 
hope his son Onesimus in his bonds ') regeticfrating in 
and through the Spirit the slaves of corruption, and 
fiigitives from a far greater master thali Philemon* 
The love of God, atid therefore God himself who 
is Love, Religion strives to express by Love, and 
measures it& growth by the increase and activity of 
its Love. Fbr Christian Love is the last and divinest 
birth, theharmony^ unity, aad godlike transfiguratloB 
of all the vital, intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
powers. Now it manifests itself as the sparkling 
and ebullient^pring of well-doing in gifts and in labors ; 
and' now as a silent fountain of patience and long^ 
suffering, the fullness of which no hatred or persecution 
can exhaust or diminish ; a more than conqueror in thef 
persuasion, Uhat neiUier death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate it from the Love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus the Lord.' (Rom. viii. 
38, 89.) 

if rom God's Love through his Son, crucified for us 
from the begisming of the world) Religion begins: and 
in Love towards God and the creatures of God it hath 
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'its end and completion. O how faeav^-iike itlsl^ sit 
mmong brethren at ike feet of a minister who i^ea£s 
imder the influence of Love and is heard imder the 
isame influence ! For all abiding and spiritual know- 
ledge, infused into a grateful and afEectionate fellow^ 
f^ristian, is as the child of the mind that infuses it. 
The delight which he gives he receives ; and in that 
bright and liberal hour the gladdened preacher caB 
scarce gather the ripe produce of to-day without di»- 
cavering and looking forward to the green fruits and 
iembryons, the heritage and reversionary wealth of the 
idays to come; till he bursts forth in prayer and thanks- 
giving — The harvest] truly is plenteous, but the labourei^ 
lew.. O gracious Lord of the harvest^ send forth 
labourers into thy harvest! There is no difference be*- 
tween the Jew and the Greek.. Thou, Lord over all, 
Itrt rich to all that call upou thee. But how shall they 
'call on him in whom they have not believed? and 
how shall they believe in him of whom they bave not 
iieard ? and how shall they hear without a prigacher ? 
imd how shall they preach except they be sent? Aiid 
O! how beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
liim that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, 
tiiat bringeth glad tidings of good things, that pub- 
lisheth salvation ; that saith unto the captive soul. Thy 
Cfod reigneth! God manifested in the flesh hath re- 
-deemed thee! O Lord of the harvest, send fortb 
labourers into thy harvest ! ! 

• Join with me. Reader! in the fervent prayer, that wc^ 
may seek within us, what we can never find elsewhere, 
that we may find within us what no words' can put there, 
that one only true religion, which elevateth Knowing- 
into Being, which is at once the Science of Being, ihe 
Being and the Life of all genuine Science^ 



In all ages of the Christian church, and in the 
later period of the Jewish (that is, as soon as from 
their acquaintance first with the Oriental and afterwards 
with the Greek philosophy the precursory and prepara- 
tive influences of the Gospel began to work) there have 
existed individuals (Laodiceans in spirit, Minims in 
faith, and nominalists in philosophy) who mistake out- 
lines for substance, and distinct images for clear con- 
ceptions; with whom therefore not to be a thing is 
the same as not to be at all. The contempt, in which 
such persons hold the works and doctrines of all 
theologians before Grotius, and of all philosophers before 
Locke and Hartley (at least before Bacon and Hobbes) 
is not accidental, nor yet altogether owing to that epi^ 
demic of a proud ignorance occasioned by a diffused 
sciolism, which gave a sickly and hectic -shewiness i6 
the latter half of the last century. It is a real instinct 
of self-defence acting oflTensively by anticipation. For 
the authority of all the greatest names of antiquity is 
full and decisive against them ; and man, by the very 
nature of his birth and growth, is so much the creature 
of authority, that there was no way of eflFectually re- 
sisting it, but by undermining flie reverence for the 
past in toto. Thus, the Jewish Prophets liave^ forsooth, 
it certain degree of antiquarian value, as being the 
only specimens extant of the oracles of a barbarous 
tribe; the Evangelists are to be interpreted witih a 
due allowance for their superstitious prejudices con- 
cerning evil spirits, and St. Paul never suffers them to 
forget that he had been brought up at the feet of a 
Jewis^ Rabbi ! The Greeks indeed were a fine people 
in wotks 6f taste; but as to their philosophers! thi| 
Citings 6f Plato are smoke and flash from the witch's 
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cauldron of a disturbed imagination ! — ^Aristotle's works 
a quickset hedge of fruitless and thorny distinctions! 
and all the Philosophers before Plato and ArUstotle 
fablers and allegorizers ! 

But these men have had their day: and there ajre 
signs of the times clearly announcing that that day is 
verging to its close. Even now there are not a few; 
on whose convictions it will not be uninfluencive to 
know, that the power, by which men are led to the 
truth of things, instead of the appearances, was deemed 
and entitled the living and substantial Word of God by 
tiie soundest of the Hebrew Doctors ; that the eldest 
and most profound of the Greek philosophers de- 
manded assent to their doctrine, mainly as ao^a 
deoirapa^roc, i. e. a traditionary wisdom that had its 
origin in inspiration ; that these men referred the same 
power to the Ttdp iieliioov wro StoiKovvroQ AOFOV ; and 
that they were scarcely less express than their scholar 
Philo Judseus, in their affirmations of the Logos, as no 
mere attribute or quality, no mode of abstraction, no 
personification, but literally and mysteriously Deus 
alter et idem. 

When education has disciplined the minds of our 
gentry for austerer study ; when educated men will be 
ashamed to look abroad for truths that can be only 
found within; within themselves they will disco ver, 
intuitively will they discover, the distinctions between 
*^ the light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world " and the understanding, which forms the pecip- 
lium of each man, as different in extent and value. 
ftom another man's understanding, as his estate xnay 
be from his neighbour's estate. This words of St. John, 
from the 7th to the 12th verse of his first chapter^ 
are in their whole ex;tent interpretable of the Under* 
standing, which derives its rank and moi^e of being ii| 
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die human race (that !s, as faif as it maj be conti'asted 
with the instinct of the dog or elephant, in all, which 
constitutes it humdn understanding) from the univ^rsat 
Light This Light therefore comes as to its own. Being 
rejected,- it leaves the understanding to a world of dreams 
a^nd darkness : *for in it alone is life and the lIfb is THE 
LIGHT OF MEN. What then hxxi a/pparitions can remitin 
to a Philosophy, which strikes death through all things 
visible and invisible ; satisfies itself then only when it can 
explain those abstractions of the outward senses, which 
by an unconscious irony it names indifferently facts and 
phs^nomena, mechanically — ^that is, by the laws of 
Death; and brands with the name of Mysticism every 
solution grounded in Life, or the powers and intuitions 
of Life? 

'- On the other hand, if the light be received by faitb^ 
to such understandings it delegates the privilege to 
become Sons of God (klovaiav)^ expanding while it 
elevates, even as the beams of the sun incorporate with 
the mist, and make its natural darkness and earthly 
nature the bearer and interpreter of their own glory. 

. The very same truth is found in a fragment of the 
i^phesian Heraclitus, preserved by Stobeeus, and in 
somewhat different words by Diogenes LaertiUs. Hvy 

vwf 'Xiyovrac i(r)(ypl(€a^ai j^^ r^ ^vvf iravnav* rpifovrai 
yap . vavree 6i ay^pknrivOi v6oi vno kyog row ^eloy (AiJyov) 
KpflTju yap rotrovroy oKdtroy e^eXec, Kal k^apKti irdai xat 

vtp^yiyiTac . TRANSLATION : — To discourse rationia.lly 
(=i{ we would render the discursive understanding 
^^ diacdurse of reason^) it behoves us to derive strength 
from that which is common to all men: (== the light 
tiiat jiighteth every man.) For all human understahd- 
iDgs_ jjre nourisl^ed by the one Divine Word, whose 

c 
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power is commensurate with his will, and is sufficient 
for all and overfloweth(= shineth in darkness, and is not. 
contained therein, or comprehended by the darkness.) 

This was Heraclitus, whose book is nearly six 
hundred years older than the Gospel of St. John, and 
who was proverbially entitled the Dark (6 trtcomvoo*^ 
But it was a darkness which Socrates would not con-^ 
denm, and which would probably appear to enlight- 
csied Christians the darkness of prophecy, had the 
work, which he hid in the temple, been preserved to 
us. But obscurity is a word of many meanings. It 
may be in ttie subject ; it may be in the author ; or it 
may be in the reader ; — and this again may originate 
in the state of the reader's heart; or in that of his capa- 
city ; or in his temper ; or in his accidental associa- 
tions. Two kinds are especially pointed out by the 
divine Plato in his Sophistes. The Beauty of the 
Original is beyond my reach. On my anxiety to give the 
fulness of the Thought, I must ground my excuse for 
construing rather than translating. The fidelity of the 
Version may well atone for its harshness in a passage 
that deserves a meditation beyond the ministry of 
words, evoi the words of Plato himself, though in 
them, or no where, are to be heard the sweet sounds, 
that issued from' the Head of Memnon at the Touch of 
Light — '^ One thing is the Hardness^to-ie-understood 
of the Sophist, another that of the Philosopher. The 
former retreating into the obscurity qf that which hath 
fiot true Beingj (nw /i^^ o>toc) and by long intercourse 
accustomed to the same, is hard to be known on account 
of the duskiness of the place. But the philosopher by 
contemplation of pure reason evermore approximating 
to ttie idea of true Being (rov orroc) is by no means easy 
to be seen <m account of the splendor of that region. For 
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the intellectual eyes of the Many flit, and are incapable 
of looking fixedly toward the God-like." 

There are, I am aware, persons who willingly ad- 
mit, that not in articles of Faith alone, but in the heights 
of Geometry, and even in the necessary first principles 
of Natural Philosophy, there exist truths of apodictic 
force in Beaeon, which the mere Understanding strives 
in vain to comprehend. Take, as an instance, the 
ascaiding series of Infinites in every Finite, a position 
which involves a contradiction for the Understanding, 
yet follows demonstrably from the very definition of 
Body, as that which fills a space. For wherever there 
is a spiace filled, there must be an extension to be 
divided. When therefore Maxims generalized from 
Appearances (Phaenomena) are applied to Substances"; 
when Rules, abstracted or deduced from the Forms in 
Time and Space, are used as measures of Spiritual 
Being, yea even of the Divine Nature which cannot be 
compared or classed ; (" For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, nor are my ways your ways, saith the Lord." 
Isaiah Iv. 8.) such Professors cannot but protest 
against the whole Process, as grounded on a gross 
Metathesis kiQ KKXo ytvog. Yet still they are disposed 
to tolerate it as a sort of sanative counter-excitement, 
that holds in check the more dangerous disease of 
Methodism. But I more than doubt of both the po- 
sitions. I do not think Methodism, Calvinistic or 
Wesleian, the more dangerous disease ; and even if it 
were, I should deny that it is at all likely to be poun- 
teracted by the rational Christianity of our modern 
Alogi (Xciyoc m^iwg aXoyoc!) who, mistaking Unity for 
Sameness, have been pleased by a misnomer not less 
contradictory to their own tenets than intolerant ta 
^€fse of Christians in general, to entitle themselyes 

c2 
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UniTAKlANS. The two contagions attack each a 
wholly different class of minds and tempers, and each 
tends to produce and justify the other, according as 
tlie predisposition of the patient may chaace to be. If 
Fanaticism be as a fire in the flooring of the church, 
the Idolism of the unspiritualized Understanding is the 
dry rot in its beams and timbers. Y^piy xP^ tr^vviftiy 
^ioXXoi' 5 wpKairiy : says Heraclitus. It is not the sect 
of Unitarian Dissenters, but the spirit of Unitarianism 
in the members of the Established Church that alarms 
me. ' To what open revilings, and to what whispered 
slanders, I subject my name, by this public avowal, I 

well know: atricoveyap riyac ilrai ewiQw^y 'HpoicXeiroCv 
^aiv, cLKOVfrai ovk iiri^^dfiiyovc ovo* hireiy StKXa icai, Kvytc 
oic, fiav^ovaiy by &y fjit) ytvwtnca/o'c. 

The term, Idea, is an instance in point; and I hazard 
this assertion, together with the preceding sentences, 
in the full consciousness, thatlhey must be unintelligi- 
ble to those who have yet to learn, that an Idea is 
equi-distant in its signification from Sensation, Image, 
Fact, and Notion : that it is the antithesis not the syno« 
nyme of eiSia\ov, The magnificent son of Cosmo was 
wont to discourse with Ficino, Politian, and the princely 
Mirandula on the Ideas of Will, God, and Immortality. 
The accomplished author of the Arcadia, the star of 
serenest brilliance in the glorious constellation of 
Elizabeth's court, our England's Sir Philip Sydney ! 
He the paramount gentleman of Europe, the poet, 
warrior, and statesman, held high converse with Spencer 
on the Idea of Supersensual beauty ; on all " ear&ly 
&ir and amiable," as the Symbol of that Idea ; and on 
Music and Poesy as its living Educta ! With the sajae 
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genial reverence did the younger Algernon communft 
with Harrington and Milton on the Idea of a perfect 
state; and in what sense it is true, that the m^i 
(i. e. the aggregate of the inhabitants of a country at 
Any one time) are made for the state, not the stale 
for the men. But these lights shine no longer, or for b" 
few. Exeunt: and enter in their stead Holofernes 
and Costard ! masked as Metaphysids and Common- 
sense. And these too have their Ideas ! The former has 
an Idea^ that Hume, Hartley, and Condillac have ex?- 
ploded all IdectSy but those of sensation ; he has an 
Idea that he was particularly pleased with the fine 
idea of the last-named Philosopher, that there is no 
absurdity in asking, What cobor Virtue is of? inasmuch 
las the proper philosophic answer would be black, blue, 
or bottle-green, according as the coat, waistcoat and 
small-clothes might chance to be of the person, the 
series of whose motions had excited the sensations^ 
which formed our idea of virtue. The latter has na 
idea of a better-flavored haimch of venison than he 
dined off at the Albion, he admits that the French have 
an excellent Idea of cooking in general, but holds 
that their best cooks have no more Idea of dressing & 
turtle than the gourmands themselves, at Paris, have 
of the true taste and color of the fat ! 

It is not impossible that a portion of the high value 
attached of late years to the Dates and Margins of our 
old Folios and Quartos, may be transferred to their 
Contents. Even now there exists a shrewd suspicion in 
the minds of reading men, that not only Plato and 
Aristotle, but even Scotus Erigena, and the schoolmen 
from Peter Lombard to Duns Scotus, are not such 
mere blockheads, as they pass for with those who 
i^ave never perused a line of their writings. What the 
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results may be, should this ripem into conviction, Loan 
but guess. But all History seems to favor the persuasion, 
J entertain, that in every age the speculative Philosophy 
in general acceptance, the metaphysical opinions that 
happen to be predominant, will influence the TAco* 
logy of that age. Whatever is proposed for the Belief, as 
true, must have been previously admitted by Reason 
€18 possible, as involving no contradiction to the uni'- 
versal forms (or laws) of Thought, no incompatibility 
in the terms of the proposition ; and the determination 
on this head belongs exclusively to the science of Meta? 
physics. In each article of Faith embraced on convic- 
tion, the mind determines, first intuitively on its logical 
possibility ; secondly, discursively^ on its analogy to 
doctrines already believed, as well as on its corres* 
pendencies to the wants and faculties of our nature ; 
and thirdly, historically^ on the direct and indirect 
evidences. But the probability of an event is a part 
of its historic evidence, and constitutes its presumptive 
proof, or the evidence a priori. Now as the evidence a 
posteriori, requisite in order to a satisfactory proof of 
the actual occurrence of any Fact stands, in an inverse 
ratio to the strength or weakness of the evidence a 
priori (that is, a fact probable in itself may be believed 
on slight testimony) it is manifest that of the threef 
Factors, by which the mind is determined to the ad- 
mission or rejection of the point in question, the last 
must be greatly influenced by the second, and that 
both depend on the first, not indeed as their cause or 
preconstituent, but as their indispensable condition; 
so that the very inquiry concerning them is preposterous^ 
(=<r6<in(Tfia Tov Y<s:epov Updrepov^ as long as the first re- 
mains undetermined. Again: the history of human 
opinions (ecclesiastical and philosophical history)- 
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confirms by manifold instances, what attentive con- 
sideration of the position itself might have authorized 
us to presume, namely, that on all such subjectsr 
as are out of the sphere of the senses, and therefore 
incapable of a direct proof from outward experience, 
the question whether any given position is logically 
impossible (incompatible with Reason) or only in- 
comprehensible (i. e. not reducible to the forms of 
Sense, namely, Time and Space, or those of the Un- 
derstanding, namely Quantity, Quality, and Relation — ) 
in other words, the question, whether an assertion be in 
itself inconceivable, or only by us unimaginable, will 
be decided by each individual according to the posi- 
tions assumed as first principles in the metaphysical 
system which he had previously adopted. Thus the 
existence of a Supreme Reason, the Creator of the?- 
material Universe, involved a contradiction for a dis- 
ciple of Epicurus, who had convinced himself that 
causative thought was tantamount to something out of 
nothing or substance out of shadow, and incompatible 
with the axiom Nihil ex nihilo : While on the contrary, 
to a Platonist the position is necessarily pre-supposed 
in every other truth, as that without which every fact 
of experience would involve a contradiction in Reason. 
Now it is not denied that the Framers of our Church 
Liturgyj Homilies and Articles, entertained metaphy- 
sical opinions irreconcileable in their first principles 
with the system of speculative philosophy which has 
been taught in this country, and only not universally 
received, since the asserted and generally believed 
defeat of the Bishop of Worcester (the excellent Stil-» 
lingfleet) in his famous controversy with Mr. Locke. 
Assuredly therefore it is well worth the consideration 
of our Establisdied Clergy whether it is at all: -pro** 
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bable in itself, or congruous with experience, thai 
tiie disputed Articles of our Church de revelatis et. 
credendis should be adopted with singleness of hearty 
and in the light of knowlege, when the grounds and 
first philosophy y on which the Framers themselves 
rested the antecedent credibility (may we not add evai 
the revelability ?) of the Articles in question, have been 
exchanged for principles the most dissimilar, if not 
contrary? It may be said and truly, that the Scrips 
tures, and not metaphysical systems, are our best and 
ultimate authority. And doubtless, on Revelation must 
^e rely for the truth of the Doctrines. Yet what is 
held incapable of being conceived as possible, will be 
deemed incapable of having been revealed as real : 
and that philosophy has hitherto had a negative voice, 
as to the interpretation of the 3criptures in high and 
(doctrinal points, is proved by the course of argument 
adopted in the controversial volumes of all the orthodo3^ 
Divines from Origen to Bishop Bull, as well as by the 
very different sense attached to the same texts by the 
disciples of the modern Metaphysiqtiey wherever they 
have been at liberty to form their own creeds according 
to their own expositions. 

I repeat the question then : is it likely, that the faitti 
of our ancestors will be retained when their philosophy 
is rejected ? rejected a priori, as baseless notions not 
>yorth inquiring into, as obsolete errors which it would 
be " slaying the slain'^ to confute ? Should the answer 
be in the negative, it would be no strained inference 
that the Clergy at least, as the Conservators of the 
national Faith, and- the accredited Representatives of 
Learning in general amongst us, might with great ad-« 
vantage to their own peace of mind qualify themselves 
to judge for thenuselyes concerning the comparative 
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worth and solidity of the two schemes. Let them make 
the experiment, whether a patient re-hearing of their 
predecessors' cause, with enough of predeliction for 
the men to counterpoise the prejudices against their 
system, might not induce them to move for a new 
trial — a result of no mean importance in my opinion, 
were it on this account alone, . that it would recall cerT 
tain ex-dignitaries in the Book-republic from their long 
exile on the shelves of our public libraries to their old 
fsEuniliar station on the reading desks of our theological 
students. However strong the presumption were in 
favor of principles authorized by names that must 
needs be so dear and venerable to a Minister of the 
Church of England, as those of Hooker, Whitaker, 
Field, Donne, Selden, Stillinqfleet, (masculine 
intellects, formed under the robust discipline of an age 
memorable for keenness of research, and iron industry I) 
yet no undue preponderance from any previous weight 
in this scale will be apprehended by minds capable of 
estimating the counter-weights, which it must first bring 
to a balance in the scale opposite ! The obstinacy if 
opinions that have always been taken for granted ! opi- 
nions unassailable even by the remembrance of a doubt ! 
the silent accrescence of belief from the unwatched 
depositions of a general, never-contradicted, hearsay ! 
the concurring suffrage of modem books, all pre-sup- 
posing or re-asserting the same principles with the same 
confidence, and with the same contempt for all prior 
systems I — and among these. Works of highest autho- 
rity, appealed to in our Legislatures, and lectured on 
at our Universities; the very books, perhaps, that 
called forth our own first efforts in thinking ! the solu- 
tions and confutations in which must therefore have 
appeared tenfold more satisfactory from their having 
given us our first information of the difficulties to be 
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solved, of the opinions to be confuted! — Verily, a 
Clergyman's partiality towards the tenets of his fore* 
fathers must be intense beyond all precedent, if it can 
more than sustain itself against antagonists so strong in 
themselves, and with such mighty adjuncts ! 

Nor in this enumeration dare I (though fully aware 
of the obloquy to which I am exposing myself) omit 
the noticeable fact, that we have attached a portion 
even of our national glory (not only to the system it- 
self^ that system of disguised and decorous epicurean^ 
iam^ which has been the only orthodox philosophy oif 
the last hundred years ; but also, and more emphati- 
cally) to the name of the assumed father of the system, 
who raised it to its present " pride of place," and al- 
most universal acceptance throughout Europe. And 
how was this eflfected? Extrinsicallyj by all the 
causes, consequences, and accompaniments of the Re- 
volution in 1688: by all the opinions, interests, and 
passions, which counteracted by the sturdy prejudices 
of the mal-contents with the Revolution ; qualified by 
tne compromising character of its chief conductors; 
not more propelled by the spirit of enterprize and ha- 
zard in our commercial towns, than held in check by 
the characteristic vis iNERTiiE of the peasantry and 
landholders ; both parties cooled and lessoned by the 
equal failure of the destruction, and of the restoration, 
of monarchy ; it was eflfected extrinsically, I say, by 
the same influences, which, {not in and of them- 
selves, but with all these and sundry other modifica- 
tions) combined under an especial controul of Provi- 
dence to perfect and secure thp majestic Temple of the 
British Constitution! — But the very same which in 
France, without this providential counterpoise, over- 
threw the motly fabric of feudal oppression to buil3 up 
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in its stead the madhouse of jacobinism ! IntrifisicaUy^ 
and as far as the philosophic scheme itself is alone 
concerned, it was effected by the mixed policy and 
bon hommie, with which the author contrived to 
retain in his celebrated work whatever the system 
possesses of soothing for the indolence, and of flattering 
for the vanity, of men's average understandings: 
while he kept out of sight all its darker features, 
th^t o^traged the instinctive faith and moral feelings of 
mankind, ingeniously threading-on the dried and 
shrivelled, yet still wholesome and nutritious fruits^ 
plucked from the rich grafts of ancient wisdom, to the 
barren and worse than barren fig tree of the mechanic 
philosophy. Thus, the sensible Christians " the 
angels of the church of Laodicea" with the numerous 
and naighty Sect of their admirers, delighted with the 
discovery that they could purchase the decencies and the 
credttableness of religion at so small an expenditure 
of faith, extolled the work for its pious conclusions: 
while the Infidels, wiser in their generation than the 
children (at least than these nominal children) of lighl^ 
eulogized it with no less zeal for the sake of its principles 
and assumptions, and with the foresight of those obvious 
and only legitimate conclusions, that might and would 
be deduced from them. Great at all times and almost 
incalculable are the influences of party spirit in exagge- 
rating contemporary reputation; but never perhaps 
" from the first syllable of recorded time" were they 
exerted under such a concurrence and conjunction of 
fortunate accidents, of helping and furthering events 
and circumstances, as in tiie instance of Mr. Locke. 

I am most fully persuaded, that the principles both' 
of taste, morals, and religion taught in our most 
popular compendia of moral and political philosophyy 
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natural theology, evidences of Christianity, &c. are fals^ 
injurious, and debasing. But I am likewise not less 
deeply convinced, that all the well-meant attacks on 
the writings of modem infidels and heretics, in support 
either of the miracles or of the mysteries of the 
Christian religion, can be of no permanent utility, 
while the authors themselves join in the vulgar appeal 
to common sense as the one infallible judge in matters^ 
which become subjects of philosophy only, because 
they involve a contradiction between this common 
sense and our moral instincts, and require therefore an 
arbiter, which containing both (eminenter) must be 
higher than either. We but mow down the rank 
misgrowth instead of cleansing the soil, as long as we 
ourselves protect and manure, as the pride of our 
garden, a tree of false knowledge, which looks fair 
and shewy and variegated with fruits not its own, 
that hang from the branches which have at various 
times been ingrafted on its stem ; but from the roots of 
which under ground the runners are sent ofT, that shoot 
up at a distance and bring forth the true and natural 
crop. — I will speak plainly, though in so doing I must 
bid defiance to all the flatterers of the folly and foolish 
self-opinion of the half-instructed many. The articles 
of our Church, and the true principles of government 
and social order, will never be effectually and con- 
sistently maintained against their antagonists till the 
champions have themselves ceased to worship the same 
Baal with their enemies, till they have cast out the 
common Idol from the recesses of their own con- 
victions, and with it the whole service and ceremonial 
of Idolism. While all parties agree in their abjuration 
of Plato and Aristotle, and in their contemptuous neglect 
qi the schoolmen and the scholastic logic, without 
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which the excellent Selden (that genuhae English Mind 
whose erudition, broad, deep, and manifold as it was, 
is yet less remarkable than his robust healthful comHaoh 
sense) affirms it (see his Table Talk) impossible for 
a Divine thoroughly to comprehend or reputably to 
defend the whole undiminished - and unadulterated 
scheme of Catholick faith : while all alike pre-assuine, 
with Mr. Locke, that the Mind contains only the re- 
l\ques of the Senses, and therefore proceed with him ta 
explain the substance from the shadow, the voice 
from the echo: they can but detect, each the others 
inconsistencies. The champion of orthodoxy will vic- 
toriously expose the b^ld and staring incongruity of the 
Socinian scheme with the language of Scripture, and with 
the final causes of all revealed religion : — ^the Socinian 
will retort on the orthodox the incongruity of a belief 
in mysteries with his own admissions concerning the 
origin, and nature of all tenable ideas, and as trium- 
phantly expose the pretences of believing in a form of 
words, to which the believer himself admits that he can 
attach no consistent meaning. Lastly, the godless 
materialist, as the only consistent because the only 
consequent reasoner, will secretly laugh at both. — 
If these sentiments should be just, the consequences are 
so important, that every well-educated man, who has 
given proofs that he has at least patiently studied the 
jiubject, deserves a patient hearing. Had I not the 
authority of the greatest and noblest intellects for at 
least two thousand years on my side, yet from the vital 
interest of the opinions themselves, and their natural, 
unconstrained, and (as it were) spontaneous coalescence 
with the faith of the Catholick church, (they being, 
moreover, the opinions of its most eminent fathers). 
I might appeal to all orthodox Christians, whether they 
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adbere to the faith only or both to the faith 'and 
forms of the established Church, in the words of 
my-«iotto : Ad isthsec quseso vos, qualiacunque primo 
videantur aspectu, adtendite ut qui vobis forsan insanire 
videar, saltern quibus insaniam rationibus cognoscatis. 

There are still a few, however, young men of 
loftiest minds, and the very stuff out of which the 
sword and shield of truth and honor are to be made^ 
who will not withdraw all confidence from the writer, 
although 

'Tis true, that passionate for ancient Truths 
And honoring with religious love the Great 
Of elder times, he hated to excess, 
With an unquiet and intolerant Scorn, 
The hollow Puppets of an hollow Age 
Ever idolatrous, and changing ever 
Its worthless Idols ! 

a few there are, who will still less be indisposed to 
follow him in his milder mood, whenever their Frieio), 

Piercing the long-neglected holy Cave, 
The haunt obscure of Old Philosophy, 
Shall bid with lifted Torch its starry walls 
Sparkle, as erst they sparkled to the flame 
Of odrous lamps tended by saint and sage ! 

I have, hinted, above, at the necessity of a Glossary, 
and I will conclude these supplementary remarks with 
a nomenclature of the principal terms that occur in the 
elements of speculative philosophy, in their old and 
rightful sense, according to my belief; at all events 
the sense in which I have myself employed them. — 
iThe most general term (genu^ summun) belopging 
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to the speculative intellect, as distinguished from 
aats of the will, is Representation, or (still better) 
Pkesentation. 

A conscious Presentation, if it refers exclusively to 
the Stibjecty as a modification of his own state of Being 
is = Sensation. 

The same if it refers to an Object, is = Per- 
ception. 

A Perception, immediate and individual is = an 
Intuition. 

The same, mediate, and by means of a character or 
mark common to several things, is = a Conception. 

A Conception, extrinsic and sensuous, is = a 
Fact, or a Cognition. 

The same, purely mental and abstracted from the 
forms of the Understanding itself = a Notion. 

A Notion may be realized, and becomes Cognition ; 
but that which is neither a Sensation or a Percep- 
tion, that which is neither individual (i. e. a sensible 
Intuition) nor general (i. e. a conception) which neither 
refers to outward Facts nor yet is abstracted from the 
Forms of perception contained in the Understanding; 
but which is an educt of the Imagination actuated by the 
pure Reason, to which there neither is or can be an ade- 
quate correspondent in the world of the senses — this and 
this alone is = AN Idea. Whether Ideas are regulative 
only, according to Aristotle and Kant; or likewise 
Constitutive, and one with the power and Life of 
Nature, according to Plato, and Plotinus (^ev \vy^ ^wj) 

^v, Kol 4 iiarj Jjv TO <^StQ tCjv ay^pwirwy) is the highest 

problem of Philosophy, and not part of its nomenclature. 

FINIS. 
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GOD AKD THE WORLD WE WORSHIP STILL TOOBTHfiR) 

DRAW NOT OUR LAWS TO HIM, BUT HIS TO OURS ; 

UNTRUE TO BOTH, SO PROSPEROUS IN NEITHER, 

THE IMPERFECT WILL BRINGS FORTHBUT BARREN FLOWERS! 

UNWISE AS ALL DISTRACTED INTEf^BSTS BE, 

STRANGERS TO GOD, FOOLS Of HUMANITY: 

TOO GOOD FOR GREAT THINGS AND TOO GREAT FOR GOOD, 

WHILE STILL ^I DARE NOT'' WAIXS UPON ^I WOWDV 
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FelloW'-Oountryhen ! Tonlmean^itlio 
ffll the higher and ndddle ststioDs of soeiety ! 
The comforts^ perdiaiice the splendws^ iSaoA 
snironiid you^ desdgnate yomr rank^ bttt eiluaiMfC 
eonstitate your moral and paraonal fitneai fw 
H. Be it enon^ for others io know^ thai 
you are its legal— hnt by vAad mai4: ^batt 
you stand aecredited to your own eonseieneet^ 
as its wwihy — possesses ? Ni^ by cmnmem 
sense w txiramon honesty; fmr these wo 
equally demanded of all classes^ and therefiire 
mere negative qualifications in^our rank of 
m, » <3l»n>ci.ri»tic «Aj h, ft. .ggr.T.M 
%nommy eensequent on th^ absence. Not 
l^ genius or epl^Qifid talent: for tiiese^ m 
being gifts of Nature^ are objects of oaond 
interast fbr thope alone^ to whom tj^ havo 
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been allotted. Nor yet by eroin^oe in 
learning; for this supposes such a demotion of 
time and thought^ as would in many cases 
be inconqmtible with the claims of active life. 
Erudition is^ doubtless^ an ornament^ that 
especially beseeinea. a high, station : but it is 
ffPofesBwnal rank only that renders its at- 
^fliranent a duty. 
r ^e mark in . question ^ must be so fiur 

■ 

eammon^ that we may be entitled to loo|c 
£ar it in you from the mere circumstance 
ei your situation^ and so far distinctive^; tkat 
jt n^Bst be such as cannot be expected 
generally fimn the mferior claasesu ;Npw 
either there is no such criterion in es^sitence^ 
or the Desideratum is to be found in on 
I^M^tual ' xiOMciousweaa of the ulUmaie ptii^ 
e^les^ to which your opiniomb are tracer 
iible. The leasts that can be demanded of 
the^ least favored among you^ is an earnest 
iBnideavour to walk in the Light of your own 
knowledge ; and noty bA the vmss of mankind^ 
hy laying hold 6a the-skirts of Custom. Blhid 
loUdwers of a blind and capricious guide> 
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fforpeiJ likfiWJSfe (though oftener , I fear^ by thein 
own unprovidence^ * than by the lowneas xS 
€{ their estate) to consume Life in the melUM 

• * A truth, that should not however be said, save in &e 
^irit of charitj, and with the palliating reflection, tbittt 
this very improvidence has hitherto been, though not the 
inevitable^ yet the natural result of Poverty and the 
Poor Laws. With what gratitude I venerate. my countirgf 
and its laws, my humble publications from the ^\ FeaRS Ilf 
Solitude" printed in 1798, to the present discourse beaif 
witness. — Yet the Poor Laws and the Revenue!— ^if I 
permitted myself to dwell on these exclusively, I shoul<j[ 
be tempted to fancy that the domestic seals were put in 
oommission and entrusted to Argus, Briareus, and Caous/ 
as lords of the commonalty. Alas ! it is easy to see the 
^vil; but to imagine a remedy is diflficult in exact pro^'. 
portion to. the experience and good sense of the seekesu: 
That excellent man, Mr, Perceval, whom I regard as the 
best and wisest statesman, this country has possessedr 
since the revolution (I judge only from his measures and^ 
tiie reports of his speeches in parliament : for I neveTr 
saw him, that I know of) went into the ministry, with th/^. 
design as well as the wish of abolishing lotteries. I waSr 
j^resentat a table^ when this intention was announced Iqr- 
a venerable relative of the departed statesman, who lov^ r 
and honored the man^ but widely dissented from him at 
a politician. Except myself, all present were partizans 
of the opposition ; but all avowed their determination 
on this score alone, as a great moral precedent, to support, 
the new minister. — What was the result ? Two lotteries, 
in the first year instead of one ! The door of (he cabin^ 
h(u| a quality the naost opposite to the Ivory Gate of VirgpiU*, 
li"M]fl!nrii' no dreams to pass fbrxingh it. ' Alus! m 4)ur. 
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of livimg/thd imdiitode may make Ibi^mA 

imabajshedL But to English Protestants in 
ito eti^yment df a j^rasaot conipeteiMy^ 
fiSueh more to such as are defended against 
^kB masamm Fnxtuxte^ it tnast AeedK be a gjem^iw 
di^onoT (and not the less grieTOus^ thoogh 
perhaps less striking^ from its freiiuency) to 
(Itrnge with the tlmes^ and thus to debase 
thekr motives and nujdms5 ^ saered houses 

ttt amy wide scheme of benevoleBce is ame^rb^, tll6 
iasctiptioB over it migiit seem to be tte Dootdttn 

We judge harshly because We expect irrationally. But on 
tlie other haud, this dii^oportion of the power to the 
'vHsh wfll, sooner or lati^i^, end in that tame acquiescence 
ill thingis as fiiey are, which is the sad symptom of a 
iftoiriEil nectoeU Comm^eing. And (Commence it wiB, if 
i)kr cwses are not cotmt^i*acted by Che philosophy of his- 
t6fy» that is, by hli^tory read in flie spirit of prophecj ! 
it tjiey are not overcome by the ^th which, still re« 
ItxttdHng hope, dtill re-enlivens charity. Without the 
knowledge of Man, the khowledge of Men is a hazardous 
acquisition. What Insight might not our statesmen ac- 
^(taire from the study of the Bible merely as history, if 
ctily they had heeUx previously accustomed to study history 
iottnd s«me fiipiiit, ad that in wMoh good iBea read th^ 
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hM of eamdienmy into slaTM and craatarM 
of feihicm. Thau therefore mrt inexcmsMe^ 
O nMiil (Bahi. II* i) if them dost not give 
to ikywlf a reamm for the foUh ihai m it 
ihee : if tboii dost not thereby lewn the m&^ 
and ihe blonednew of that other apostoilia 
precept^ Whatsoewr tfe do^ do U im Fait& 
Yoor habits of reflection shoidd at least ' be 
eqaal to your c^iportiiiiities of leisure : and to 
that whidi is itself a species of Idnnire — ymat 
kmnonitj fixmi bodily labour^ from il^ Toioa 
and lash of the imperious ever-recurring Tma 
J) Ail Your attention to the objects^ thai 
ttretdi away belaw you in the living landscape 
of good and evil, and your raearehes mto 
thmr existiiig or practicable bearings on eaoh 
oilier, sboald be {HT>pDrti(Hial to Ihe elevation 
that extends and diverges your prospecti 
If yon possess more tihian is neoessary for 
yow own ,wanto, inore than yoor own wants 
ought to be felt by you as your own interests. 
You are pacing on a smooth t^race, which 
yottowa to the happy institutions of your 
ooufitry^-^ tiMrrace oil tibe molitriain's bre^iift 
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To what purpose^ by what moral rights it yak 
oontinQe to gaze only on the spd beneath your 
feet? Or if cwiTerting means into ends^nd 
with all your thoughts and efforts abscnrbed in 
iN^lfish schemes of climbing cloudward^ you 
turn your back on the wide landscape^, and 
Ktoop the lower^ the higher you ascend. 
' The remedial and prospective < advantage95 
ihat may be rationally anticipated from the 
habit of c<mtemplating particulars in their 
muTersal laws; its tendency at once to fix 
and to liberalize the morality of private life^ 
at once to produce and enlighten the spirit of 
pilUic zeal ; and let me add^ its especial 
utility in recalling the origin and primary 
|Mnport of the term^ Generosity^ ^ to the 
heart and thoughts of a populace iampered 
with by sophfete and incendiaries of the revo- 
itttionary school ; these advantages I have felt 
it my duty and have made it my main object. 



' * A getiere : the qualities either supposed natural and 
instinctire to men of noble race, or ^udi {is theirtank is 
calculated to inspire, as disinterestedness, devotion to the 
service of their ii^^3yd% elieiits, Ac. i^rankness, &c« ' - 
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to press on your serious attention during the 
whole period of my literary labors from 
Milllpt manhood to the present hour^ * 
WhaWer may have been the specific theme 
of my communications^ and whether they re^ 
lated to criticism^ politics^ or reli^on^ still 
PRINCIPLES^ ' their subordination^ their e(m* 
iiecti(m^ and their application^ in all the 
divisicms of our tastes^ duties^ rules of conduct 



:■'■* Jb, t&s&aiomy of the £act and no less of the smaU 
c)iaiif;e, mj. own public and political • pi;inciples have 
tinAeiigone, I might appeal to the Conciones ad PopuLUATy. 
delivered at Bristol in the year 1794; but that, though a 
few copies were printed, they can scarcely be said to 
have been published. The first of these " Lay-sermons,'* 
(which was likewise the firstling of my authorship) I 
intend ,to include in the republication or rather the rin^ 
faciamento of the Friend. I prefer the latter word, 
because every part will be omitted which could not be 
brought to -conclusion, and completion within the extent 
allotted to the work (three volumes of the size of the 
British Essayists;) their place supplied by new articles; 
and the wl^ole arranged anew.) The Friend likewise 
has never been published in the ordinary sense of the 
term. The numbers printed weekly on stamped paper 
were serat by the post to a scanty number of sub- 
scjcibf iJi 9pjSL (a sad but important distinction !) to a still 
scantier number of subacriptionists. — ^lavavra avviTomv* 
it ^ ra IW i^ii^viMi \aTiiiu , . . 



lutd selimnes of bestief^ tra^e oMistitafed mf 

It b an ^lomfe partition^ tUat iKvides cfii ioiii 
wi^out jprkieip]ie from wipriiici]ded[ opinions. 
If the latter are not feUowed bycorreapondeiit 
actionflf^ we are indebted for the escape^ not 
to the agent inmii^^ bat to fab hifaits of 
ediicaiion^ to the sympitthies of soperior nakf 
to 'file neoeosity of dharacter^ often^ pwhapls^ 
to the absence of temptation from providential 
iftrcutnstances or' the accident of a gracious 
T^atiire. These, indeed, are truths of aB 
times and places; bat I seemed to me 
especial rea^n for insisting on them in oar 
Own times. A long and attentire observation 
had convinced me, that formerly Men WERE 
WORSE 'THABT THE^B FamciniEs, bttt that 
a* present the Principles are worse than 
THE Men. 

Few are sufficiently aware how madi 
reason most of us have, evea as common moral 
Kvers, to thank Ood for being Englishmen. 
It would furnish grounds both £wr humility 
towards Providence and for increi^ed attach-^ 
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ttient to <Hur country^ if each individual could 
but see and feel^ how large a part of liiM 
innoqence he owes to his birth^- breedings and 
residence, in Great Britain. The admjini- 
stration of the laws : the almost continual 
preaching of moral jHrudence; the bumbef 
and ]fesp0ctability of our sects ; the pressure of 
our ranjks on each other^ with the consequra^t 
reserve and watchMness of demeanor in .tb(§r 
superior ranks^ and the emulation in the 
subordinate ; the vast depth, expansion and 
systematic movements of our trade; and the 

# 

consequent mter-dependence, the arterial (h* 
nerve-like neUwi/rk of property, which make 
every deviation from outward integrity a 
calculable loss to the oifeoding individual 
himself from its mere effects, as obstruction 
and irregularity; and lastly, the naturalneai^ 
of doing as others do :— these and the like 
influences, peculiar, ^ome in the kind andal) 
In the degree, to this privileged . island, are 
the buttresses, oh which our foundaitionless 
well-d<Hng is upheld, even as a house of 
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caahds^ the architecttire of our infency , in whk^ 
eaeh is suppc^ted by all. 

Well then may we pray^ give ns peaice 
in our tiine^ O hcftdi Well for us^ if no 
revolation^ or othw general visitatioti^ betray 
tiie true state of owr national morality 1 
Biit above all> wisU will it be for us if 
^mm. nm(t> we djMfe disclose ihe secret to our 
^imn soillst W^ll will it be fw as many 
'^'us as have duly i^ected on the Pro|^et's 
as^nirfUM^^ (hdt we. must take root dawnuHsards 
^ we vkMjM heat frmi upwards; If we 
woiild bear fruity and conUnue to bear fruity 
when the Ibodful plasms that stand ^trai^t^ 
only becGuise they grow in company; et 
whose slendi^ surfaee-^^oots owe th^ ivHiMio 
flied&stness to tibcir int^rtanglemeMt ; h«;¥e 
lieen beaten down l^ H^ <x>ntiiiued rains^ or 
wiiirled ah^t by the sudden hurriosftiie 1 Nor 
lu^m we &r to seek fot whatever ^ i^ most 
knportaizt tl»t we shouid find. The wisdom 
fieiom above has not ceased fot «si ^f !2^ 
frineifles ^f the oracles of0jffi!,^ (HdiL v. !£•) 
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lire 9<sU utiwed Sshb before tINe «ltlM?| 
ORACiiSB^ which we may coosidt witijioilt 
post! BefiMte an ALTAR, where uq sacni&qe k 
required^ but of the vioes which ujw^ilai. itfl 
no i^ctims demanded, but the uslcleati fmA 
tmmal .passiem, which we may have fitaffered 
to house withiQ us, forgetful of our bajKifiSAal 
dedieatiqii — ^no ^ictim^, but the spiritual slotfai^ 
or goat, or fox, or hog, which lay waste the 
vineyflird that the Lord had fenced and planted 
for himself. 

I have endeavored in a previous discourse 
to persuade the .more highly gifted and 
educated part 6f tnj fi*ieiids and fellowir 
diriistians, ihat as the New Testament sets 
Ibrth the means and o^oditiims of spiritual 
convalescence, With all the laws of conscience 
relatjiye to our foture state and permaiiei^ 
Beiu^'; ^o does 'the 'Bible present to igs the 
elenpL^ts of jpii6/ic.prttde$nce, instructing vis in 
the true causes, the surest preventives, and th6 
<mly cures, of public evils. The authorities of 
Bal^h^ Clarendon ^nd Milt<»i must at Imat 
exempt me firom the blame of singularii^y, if 
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imdeterred by the contradictory charges of 
paradoxy from one party and of adherence 
to vulgar and old^ashioned prejudices from 
the other^ I persist in avowing my amviction^ 
iJiat the inspired poets, Idstorians an^ sen- 
tentiaries of the Jews, are the clearest 
teachers of political economy: in short, Hiat 
their writings* are the Statesman's best 

* To which I should be tempted with the late Edmund 
Burke to annex that treasure of prudential wisdom, the 
Ecclesiasticus. I not only yield, however, to the authority 
of our Church, but, reverence the judgment of its founders 
in separating this work from the list of the Canonical 
Books, and in refusing to apply it to the establishment of 
any doctrine, while they caused it to be ^' read for example 
of life and instruction of manners." Excellent, nay, in- 
valuable, as this book is in the place assigned to it by our 
Church, that place is justified on the clearest grounds. For 
not to say that the compiler himself, candidly cautions us 
against the imperfections of his translation, and its no 
small difference from the original Hebrew, as it was 
written by his grandfather, he so expresses himself in 
his prologue as to exclude all claims to inspiration or 
divine authority in any other or higher sense than every 
whter is entitled to make, who having qualified himself 
by the careful study of the books of other men had 
been drawn on to write something himself. But of still 
greater weight, practically^ are the objections derived 
firom certain passages of the Book, which savour too 
plainly of the fancies and prejudices of a j^w of 
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Manual^ not only as containing the i^rst 
{Nrinciples and ultimate grounds of state-policy 
wheth^ in {Mrosperous times or in ihoBe df 
danger and di«tre«, but as supplying likewiae 
the details of their application^ and as being 
a fall and spacious repository of precedents 
and facts in proof. 

Well therefore (again and again I repeat 

Jerusalem : ex. gr. the 25th and 26th verses of chapter L ; 
and of greater still the objections drawn from other 
passages, as from chapter 41st. which by implicaticm 
and obvious inference are nearly tantamount to a denial 
of a future state, and bear too great a resemblance to 
the ethics of the Greek poets and orators in the sub- 
stitution of posthumous fame for a true resurrection, and 
a consequent persowaZ endurance; the substitution in short, 
of a nominal for a real immortality, and lastly from the 
prudenUal spirit of the maxims in general, in which 
prudence is taught too much on its own grounds instead of 
being recommended as the organ or vehicle of a spiritual 
principle, in its existing worldly relations. In short, 
prudence ceases to be wisdom when it is not to the 
filial fear of God, and to the sense of the excellence of 
the divine laws, what the body is to the soul ! Now, in 
the work of the son of Sirach, prudence is both body 
and soul. 

It were perhaps to be wished, that this work, and the 
wisdom of Solomon had alone received the honor of 
being accompaniments. to the inspired writings, and that 
these 8houl49 with a short precautionary preface and a 
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welfare of a people to be built. Do we love 
our own souls? These are ike principles^ 
the neglect of which writes hypocrite and 
suicide on the brow of the professing christianu 
For these are the keystone of that arch on 
which alone we can cross the torrent of life aikl 
death with safety on the passage ; with peace 
in the retrospect ; and with hope shining upon 
us from through the cloudy toward which we 
are travelling. Not^ my christian friends! 
by all the lamps of worldly wisdom clustered 
in one blaze^ can we guide our paths so securely 
as by fixing our eyes on this inevitable cloudy 
through which all must pass^ which at every 
step becomes darker and more threatening 
to the chMldren of this wwld^ but to the 
children of faith and obedience still thins 
away as they approach^ to melt at length 
and dissolve into that glorious lights from 
which as so many gleams and reflections of 
the same falling on us during our mwtal 
pilgrimage^ we derive all principles of true 
and lively knowledge^ alike in science and in 
morals^ alike in communities and in inr 
dividuals. 
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It has been my purpose throughout the 
following discourse to guard myself and my 
Readers from extremes of all kinds : I will 
therefore conclude this Introduction by in- 
forcing the maxim in its relation to our 
religious opinions^ out of which, with or with- 
out our consciousness, all our other opinions 
flow, as from their Spring-head and per- 
petual Feeder. And that I might' neglect no 
mnocent mode of attracting or relieving the 
Reader's attention, I havei moulded my re- 
flections into the following 



ALLEGORIC VISION. 

A feeling of sadness, a peculiar melandboly , 
is wont to take possession .of me alike in 
Spring and in Autumn. But in Spring it is 
the melancholy of Hope : in Autumn it is 
the melancholy of Resignation.. As I. was 
journeying on foot through the Appenoine, 
\ fell in with a pilgrim in whom the Spring 
and the Autumn and the Melancholy of both 
deemed to hate combined. In his discpurse 

D 
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tbere were the freshness and the colore of 
April: 

Qual ramicel a ramo, 
Tal da pensier pensiero 
In lui germogliava. 

But as I gazed on his whole form and figure^ 1 
bethought me of the not unlovely decays^ both 
of age and of the late season^ in the stately 
elm; after the clusters have been plucked 
from its entwining vines^ and the vines are^ 
as bands of dried withies around its trunk and 
branches. Even so there was a memory on 
hi^ smooth and ample forehead^ which blended 
with the dedication of his steady eyes^ that 
still looked — I know not^ whether upward^ 
or far onward^ or rather to the line of meeting 
where the sky rests upon the distance. But 
how may I express — ^the breathed tarnish^ 
shall 1 name it ? — on the lustra of the pii^ 
grimes eyes ? Yet had it not a sort of strange 
accordance with their slow and reluctant 
movement^ whenever he turned them to aiqr 
eligect on the right hand or on ilie left? It 
seemed^ methou^t^ as if there lay upon 
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^e brighttiess a shadowy presence of dis- 
appointments now unfelt^ but never forgotten. 
It was at once the melanciholy of hope and 
of resignation. 

■ 

We had not long been fellow-travellers, 
ere a sudden tempest of wind and rain forced 
us to seek protection in the vaulted door-way 
of a l(me chapelry : and we sate face to jbce 
each on the sfone bench along-side the low^ 
weather-stained wall, and as close as possible 
to the massy door. 

After a pause of silence : Even thus, said 
he, like two strangers that have fled to the 
same shelter from the same storm, not seldom 
do Despair and Hope meet for the first time ia 
the porch of Death ! All extremes meet, I 
answered ; but your's was a strange and visiim* 
ary thought. The better then doth it beseem 
both the place and me, he replied. From a 
Visionary wilt ihou hear a Vision? Mark 
that vivid flash through this torrent of rain! Fire 
and water. Even here thy adage holds true, and 
its truth is the moral of my Vision. I entreated 
him to proceed. Slewing his face towwd the. 
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arch and yet averting his eye from it^ he 
seemed to seek and prepare his words : till 
listening to the wind that echoed within the 
hollow edifice^ and to the rain without^ 

Which stole on his thoughts with its two-fold sound, 
The clash hard by and the murmur all round, 

he gradually sunk away^ alike from me and 
from his own purpose^ and amid the glooin 
of the storm and in the duskiness of that place 
he sate like an emblem on a rich man's 
sepulchre^ or like an aged mourner on the 
sodded grave of an only one^ who is watching 
the wained moon and sorroweth not. Start- 
ing at length from his brief trance of abstrac- 
tion^ with courtesy and an atoning smile he 
renewed his discourse^ and commenced his 
parable. 

During one of those short furlows from the 
service of the Body> which the Soul may some- 
times obtain even in this^ its militant state^ I 
found myself in a vast plain^ which I imme- 
' diately knew to be the Valley of Life. It 
possessed an astonishing diversity of soils : and 
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here wag a sunny spot^ and there a dark 
one^ forming just such a mixture of sun- 
shine and shade^ as we may have observed on 
the mountains' side in an April day^ when 
the thin broken clouds are scattered over 
heaven* Almost in the very entrance of the 
valley stood a large and gloomy pile^ into 
which I seemed constrained to enter. Every 
part of the building was crowded with tawdry 
ornaments and fantastic deformity. On every 
window was pourtrayed^ in glaring and in- 
elegant colors^ some horrible tale^ or pre- 
ternatural incident^ so that not a ray of light 
could enter^ untinged by the medium through, 
which it passed. The body of the building 
was full of people^ some of them dancings in 
and out^ in unintelligible figures^ with strange 
ceremonies and antic merriment^ while others 
seemed convulsed with horror^ or pining in 
mad melancholy. Intermingled with these^ 
I observed a number of men^ clothed in cere- 
monial robes^ who appeared now to marshal 
the various groups^ and to direct their move^ 
inents; and now with pienacing countenances^ 



to drag some reluctant yictiiii to a yast 
idol^ framed of iron bars^ intercroBsed^ wbtii^ 
formed at the same time an immense cage^ 
and the form of a 'human Colossus. 

I stood for a while lost in wonder^ what 
these things might mean ; when lo ! . (me of 
the Directws came up to me, and with a 
stem and reproachful look bade me uncover 
my head ; for that the place, into which I 
had entered, was the temple of the only 
true Religion, in the holier recesses of which 
the great Goddess personally resided. Himself 
too he bade me reverence, as the consecrated 
Minister of her Rites. Awe-sb'uck by the 
name of Religion, I bowed before the Priest, 
and humbly and earnestly intreated him td 
cwiduct me into her presence. He assented^ 
Offerings he took from me, with mystic 
sqprinldings of water and with salt he purified, 
and with strange sufflations he exorcized me ; 
and then led me through many a dark and 
winding alley, the dew-damps of which 
chilled my flesh, and ihe hollow echoes under 
my £rat, minglod^ methought, with moanings^ 



affinglited me. At length we entered a 
large hail where not even a sdngle lamp 
glimmered. It was made half visdble by the 
^an pho^horic rays which proceeded from 
inscriptions on the walls^ in letters of the 
siame pale and sepulchral light. I could read 
Ihem^ methonght; but thou^ each one cf 
the words taken separately I seemed to under^ 
standi yet when I took them in sentences, 
they were riddles and incomprehensible. 
As I stood meditating on these hard saying, 
my guide thus addressed me — ^The Mlible 
becomes infallible, and the infallible remains 
Mlible. Read and believer these are mys- 
teries ! — In the middle of the va^ hall tiiie 
Goddess was placed. Her features, blended 
with darkness, rose out to my view, terrible, 
yd; vacant. No definite thought, no distinct 
image wa^s afforded me : all was uneasy and 
obscure feeling. I prostrated myself before 
her, and then retired with my guide, ^soul- 
withered, and wondering, and dissatisfied. 

As I re-entered the body of the temple, I 
tieard a deep buz as of discontent* A few 
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whose eyes were bright^ and either piercing 
or steady^ and whose ample foreheads^ with 
the weighty bar^ ridge-like, above the eye- 
brows, bespoke observation followed by naedi- 

» 

tative thought ; and a much larger number 
who were enraged by the severity and . in- 
solence of the priests in exacting their of- 
ferings ; had collected in one tumultuoi^ 
groupe, and with a confused outcry of '' this 
is the Temple of Superstition ! " after much 
contumely, and turmoil, and cruel mal- 
treatment on all sides, rushed out of the pile : 
and I, methought, joined them* 

We speeded from the Temple with hasty 
steps, and had now nearly gone round half 
the valley, when we were addressed by a 
woman, tall beyond the stature of mortals, 
and with a something more than humaa in 
her countenance and mien, which yet coul^ 
by mortals be only felt, not conveyed by 
words or intelligibly distinguished. Deep re- 
flection, animated by ardent feelings, was 
displayed in them : and hope, without its 
uncertainty, and a something morje tha|i 
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all these^ which I understood not; bni 
Vf hkh yet seemed to blend all these into a 
divine unity of expressioli. Her garments 
were white and matronly^ and of the simplest 
texture. We enquired her name. My name^ 
die replied^ is Religion. 

The more numerous part dP our company^ 
affiighted by the very sounds and sore from' 
reoeait impostures w sorcmes^ hurried onwards 
and examined no farther. A few of us^ struck 
by the manifest opposition of her form and 
numners to those oi the living Idol^ whom 
w& had so recently abjured^ agreed to follow 
her^ though with cautious circumspectioiL 
^le led us to an emmence in the midst c^ 
t^e valley, frmn the top of which we could 
command the whole plain^ and observe the 
reivlion of the different parts, of each to 
the ^ther^ and of each to the whole, and 
of all to each. She then gave us an optio 
glass which assisted without contradiciting 
our natnral vision, and enabled us to see fisu* 
b^fond Hie limits of the Valley of 
tbodj^ am eye eveQ tiiius assisted pen 

£ 
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lis only to behold a light and a glory^ but 
what we could not descry^ save only that 
it was ^ and that it was most glorious, c 
' And now with the rapid transition of a 
dream^ I had overtaken and rejoined the 
more numerous party ^ who had abruptly left 
us^ indignant at the very name of religion. 
They jouriiied on^ goading each other' with 
vemembranc^ of pa^ oppressions^ and never 
looking back^ till in the eagerness to recede 
from the Temple of Superstition they had 
rounded the whole circle of the valley. And 
lo! there faced us the mouth of avast cavern^ 
at the base of a lofty and almost perpendicular 
rock^ the interior side of which^ unknown 
to them^ and unsuspected^ formed the extreme 
and backward wall of the Temple. An im* 
jpatient crowds we entered the vast and diwky 
dftve^ which was the only perforation of 
the precipice. At the mouth of the cave 

y 

sate two figures; the first^ by her dress and 
gestures^ I knew to be Sensuality ; the 
second form^ from the fierceness of his de- 
itieanour^ and the brutal scomfulnefls of Jbis 
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looksy declared himself to be the Monstw 
Blasphemy. He uttered big words^ and yet 
ever and anon I observed that he turned pale 
at his own courage. We entered. Some 
remained in the opening of the cave^ with the 
one or the other of its guardians. The rest^ 
and I among them^ pressed on^ till we reached 
an ample chamber^ that seemed the centre of 
the rock. The climate of the place was unr 
naturally cold. ; 

In the furthest distance of the chamber sate 
an old dim-eyed man^ poring with a mi« 
croscope over the Torso of a statue^ which 
had neither basis^ nor feet^ nor head ; but on 
its breast was carved^ Nature ! To this he 
contmually applied his gla^, and seemed en. 
raptured with the various inequalities which 
it rendered visible on the seemingly polished 
surface of the marble. — Yet evermore was 
this delight and triumph followed by ex« 
pressibns of hatred^ and vehement railing 
against a Beings who yet^ he assired us^ 
had no existence. This mystery suddenly 
recalled to me what I had read in the HoMesI 
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Becew of the temple of SuperdiUim. The 

oid man spoke in divers tongues, and eon^ 

^naed to utter other and most s^raxige 

mysteries. Among the rest hetitolked mudi 

and vehemently concerning an infinite series 

of causes and effects, which he explained 

to be — a string of blind men, the last ci 

whom caught hold of the skirt of the one 

before him, he of the next, and so on ti^l 

they were all out of sight : and that they 

all walked infallibly straight, without making 

one fiedse step, though all were alike blind. 

Methought I borrowed courage from surprixe^ 

and asked him--^Who then is at the head to 

^ide them? He looked at me with in* 

efl^ile contempt, not unmixed with an angry 

mfi^icion, and then replied, ^^ No one.^^ The 

string of blind men went on fot ever without 

any beginning : for although one blind man 

oould not move without stumbling, yet infinite 
* 

blindness supplied the. want of sight. I 
burst into laughter, which instantly turned to 
terror-for as he started forwa,^ in rage, I 
aani^t a glance of him frwn bdUnd ; andlo! 
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I beheld a monster bi-form and Janus-headed^ 
in the hinder face and shape of which I 
mstantly recognized the dread countenance of 
Superstition — and in the terror I awoke. 
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ISAIAH, xxxii. 20. 
Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters^ 

ON all occa^ons the Beginmng should look 
toward the End ; and most of all when we 
offer counsel concerning circumstances of great 
distress, and of still greater alarm, ' But such 
is our business at present, and the common 
duty of all whose competence justifies the 
attempt. And therefore, my Christian Friends 
and Fellow Englishmen, have I in a day of 
trovife and of treading down and qfpei^lexity^ 
taken my Beginning from this animating assure 
ance of an inspired Messenger to the Devisers 
of liberal things^ (xxxii. 8.) who%5onfident in 
hope are fearless in charity. For to enforce 
the Precept inyolved in this gladsome annun* 
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Giation of the Evangelical Herald^ to awaken 
the lively Feeling which it breathes^ and to 
jostify the line of conduct which it encourages^ 
are the End to which my present efforts are 
directed — the ultimate object of the present 
Address^ to which all the other points^ therein 
discussed^ are but introductory and preparative. 
^ Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters/ 
It is the -assurance of a Prophet^ and there- 
fore Surety itself to all who profess to receive 
him as such. It is a Command in the form of 
a Promise^ which at once instructs us in our 
duty and forecloses every possible objection io 
its performance. It is at once our Guide and 
our Pioneer !— a Breeze from Heaven^ which 
at one and tiie same time determines our 
patfa^ impels us along it^ and removes befcM-e* 
hand^ each overhanging cloud that might 
have conqAred with our own dimness to 
berwilder or to dishearten u& Whatever 
our own Despondence may whisper^ or the 
reputed Masters of Political Economy may 
have seemed to demonstrate^ neither bp the 
fears and scruples of the cme^ or by the eon* 
fident affirraatums of the other^ dare we be 
deterred. "I^ey must both be false if the 
Prc^fibet m true. We will still in the power 
of that faltlji whiioh can hope even against 
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hope <icmtmue to sow beside alt Waters: for 
tll^re is a Blessing attached to it by God 
himself^ to whose eye all consequences are 
present^ on whose will all consequences 
4epend. 

But I had also an additional niotive for the; 
selection of this verse. Easy to be reniem^ 
bered from its brie&ess^ likely to be remem-* 
bered from its beo^uty^ and with not a single 
word in it which the malignant ingenuity of 
Faction could pervert to the excitement of 
any dark or turbulent feelings I chose it both 
as the Text and Title of this Discourse^ that 
it might be brought under the eye of many 
thousands who will know no more of the 
Discourse itself than what they read in the 
advertisements of it in our public papers. 
' In point of fact it was another passage of 
Scripture^ the words of another Prophet, that 
originally occasioned this Address, by one o^ 
those accidental circumstances, that so often 
determine the current of our Thoughts. From 
a company among whom the distresses of 
the times and the disappointments of the*^ 
public expectations had been agitated with; 
more, warmth than wisdom, I had retired tO; 
sojitude afl^ silent meditation. A BiUe 
dbanced to lie open on the table, my eyes 

F 
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trere ea^t idly on the page foi* a few set^nidby 
^ill gradually as d mist clears away, the felt- ^ 
tey^ing words becaiAe visible, and at diMti 
fixed nay attention. ^ We looked for peao^^ 
but no good came ; for a time of health wai 
behold trouble/ — I turned to the beginning 
of the chapter : it was the eighth of ihie 
pf*bphet Jeremiah, and hatdng read it to t}i€f 
end, I repeated albiid the verses^ which hilil 
becdiiie cohtiected in Iny mettioty by iheSSf 
pertinfericy to the conversiatibn, to whibh f 
hdd bisen scf lately attending : namely, f^ 
llth, 15th, 20th, and 22d. 

Thep have heated the hurt of the daughter 
6f my people ilfghtl^^ saying Peace ^ PewMi 
wheti ffi'ere is no Peace. We looked Jb^ 
Peace ^ but no gddd came: for a time ef 
fiedlth^ and behold^ trouble! The haiifest 
is pasiy the summer is ended : and we are not 
saved. Is there no balm in GUead ? JSr 
ihere rio physician P Whp then is not SW 
health of the daughter of my people recovered^ 

These intpassioifed rem<Misti«ances, thes^ 
heart-J>r6bihg interrogatories, of the lamentb^ 
Prophet, do indeed anticipate a full, and aAtt!: 
^ too failhftil statement of the eaise^ to Hie 
pnblic consideration of which w*e have tm yiif 
bite been so often and so urgently iAvited> lild 
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j^ ^Wfurd thought of which our very coufi- 
^besoaoces betrfty^ us li)y a communion of ^^^ffu 
fn the ho\4 >pai^<<^g of Scripture languijtge^ 
Xf^Z foces giither fdacjcness^ the Many at th^ 
apposed ^i^agnitude pf ijhe national embara^ 
fffk^nt^ the Wi^ at the more cqrtaiii and f^^ 
jBgqre alarming ey^ of its moral c^^ompan)- 
XQent& And they not only contain the i^tate 
^f the case^ but suggest the most natur^ 
gcheme and order of treating it. I avail ^y- 
/$elf^ ^erefore^ of the passage as a part of my 
*te?tt, wit|i the less scruple because it will bp 
fomd to supply pf it$€)lf the requisite link ^ 
^nnectipn. The case it^lf, the plain fftct 
fu^itted by m^li of aU parties among |)s^ v^ 
as I h«^e just observed^ and as you will your- 
iteJlves have felt ^t the first perusal of tl^e 
-Words^ described by anticipation in the inter- 
4|iediate verses ; yet with such historic preci- 
(44qii^ J86 plain and so specifically as to render 
all comment neecQess^ all application super- 
•^uQus. iFea^e has cpme withput the advan- 
xfages expected from Peace^ and on the con- 
^tr^ry^ with many of the severest inconvc^- 
rniences usually attributable to War. ^ We 
<]4^ked for peaee^ but .no good came : for ^ 
<time of health and behold trouble. The 
j^rv9st,is,pa$t^ the summer is ended^ and wp 
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are not saved/ The inference therefore con* 
tained in the preceding verse is unavoidable^ 
WJiere war ha^ produced no repentance^ and 
the cessation of war has brought neither con^ 
cwd or tranquility^ we may safely cry aloud 
with the Prophet : ^ They have healed • the 
hurt of the daughter of my people slightly^ 
saying peace^ peace^ when there is no peace/ 
The whole remaining subject therefore may 
be comprized in the three questions implied 
in the last of the verses, recited to you ; in 
three questions, and in the answers to the 
same. First, who are they who have hitherto 
prescribed for the case, and are still tamper^ 
ing with it ? What are their qualifications ? 
What has been their conduct ? Second^ 
What is the true seat and source of the concK 
plaint, — ^^the ultimate causes as well as the 
immediate occasions ? And lastly. What are 
the appropriate medicines ? Who and where 
are the true physicians ? 

And first then of those who have been ever 
loud and foremost in their pretensions to a 
knowledge both of the disease and the re- 
medy. • In a preceding part of the san^ 
chapter from which I extracted the lii» 
prefixed, the Prophet Isaiah enumerates the 
conditions of a nation's recovery from a state 
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^f depresdon and perils and among these one 
edndifion which he describes in words thM 
may be without any forced or over-refiriefl 
interpretation unfolded into an answer to th^ 
pifesent question. ^ A vile person/ he tells 
nSy ^ must no more be called liberal^ nor the 
<^hurl be ^id to be bountifiiL For the vile 
pwson shall speak villainy^ and his heart win 
^ork iniquity to practice hypocrisy and to 
litter error against the Lord ; to make empty^ 
the soul of the needy^ and he will cause the 
drink of the thirsty to fail. The instruments 
«lso of the churl are evil : he deviseth wicked 
devices to destroy the poor with lying word*, 
men when the needy speaketh aright. But 
THE Liber At deviseth liberal thinos^ and 
HY liberal things shall he stand.^ (Isaiah^ 
laxii. 5^ 6^ ''^ 8.) ^ i 

Stidi are the political empirics mischievous 
in proportion to their eifrontery^ and ignoratft 
in proportion to their presumption^ the de- 
tection and exposure of whose true cha- 
racters the inspired statesman and patriot 
represents as indispensable to the re-establish- 
ment of the g€jneral welfare^ while his own 
portrait of these impostors whom in a former 
ciiapter (ix* 15. 16;) he calls^ the tail €f 
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4ie Naiim^ and in tbe IbUowiQg t^wp^ JO^ 
^i/M^t^ues that came the people to €fr.^ vH^w^fi 
to the mteUigeKit believer of all ages «|i4 
<Mmntries the meops of detecting them^ aq4 ^ 
undeceiving all whose awn malignfdOit p^ssifl^ 
liave not rendered iheixi hUnd «%nd ideaf ^njl 
Jbnitish. F^i^r these noisy (uoid ./caLuimiioqs 
zealots^ whom (with 9m especii<L ^aefeiscwqie 
indeed to {the factious leadens ,of lihe p0p$klM|B 
who under (this name exerdsed a tuinnltu«i^ 
^despotkm in Jeimj^alera^ at once a, sf\^ att^ 
# realise of its approaching tdowh^l) ^t..J<^ 
^heheld in the A{)ocalyiptic virion as aqonnponQ^ 
ctf Locust and Sconpion^ are inot .of one fjlftf^ 
i&r of one season. They are the ipqi^enni^ 
•1^ histwy : and though they may dis^ppq^r 
fCM* a tinle^ they exist always in the c^ i^ 
need only a distempered atmo^here and^i^i 
accidental ferment to ^start up into life and 
,iiu)tivity. 

It is worth our while therefoire^ <H*,ratbQp 
.it is our duty^ to examine with a vmore al^ 
itmitive eye this representative tpcHttrait >drawp 
Sbt us by an infallible master ^ and ^to ,d)»- 
ftinguidi its component pairtsy eswh by itsfH^y 
•00 that we may combine without iconfiisii^ 
ithem in our memory ; till ithey blend M 
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htgOi into one physiognomic expre«doily 
whicii whenever the counterpart is obtruded ofi 
our notice in the sphere of our own experience, 
may be at once recogni^ed^ and enable us to 
oonvince ourselves of the identity by a com*r 
jpiuriflon of feature with feature. .j 

The |>assage commences with a fact^ which. 
ia the inexperienced might well seem strange 
and improbable ; but which being a truth 
nevertheless of our own knowledge^ is the more 
striking ai^ charateristic. iWorthless persons 
of little Of no estimation f<nr rank^ learnings 
^ integrity^ not seldom profligates^ with whom 
dbbauch^y has outwrestled repacity^ eas^ 
heaemiQ unprincipled and generous becanse 
honest, are suddenly aied up f» jnea of 
«iltirged views and liberal sentiments^ out 
^y getiiline paliriots and philanthropists : and. 
^ui^ls^ that is^ men of sullen tempers and 
Mrly demeanor; men tyrannical in thev 
faimlies, oppressive and troublesome to ihdbf 
dependents and neighbours, and hard in their 
|frivate dealii^ between man and man | men 
who clench with one hand what they have 
gnisped with the other ; these are extolled ma. 
|«Mie henefactors, ibe friends^ guard^Aiw^ 
ittd jid^ooeeles ^ the poor ! Here and thera 
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ijpd^ we may notice an individifal of birth 
and. fortune 

(For great estates enlarge not narrow minds) 

who has been duped into the ranks of ince]i«»^ 
diaries and mohisycophants by an insane rest-* 
lessness^ and the wretched ambition of figuring 
as the triton of the minows. Or we may find 
perhaps a professional man of shewy aeconoK; 
plishments but of a vulgar taste^ and shallow, 
acquirements^ who in part fix>m vanity^ and 
in part as a means of introduction to pracilce^- 
will seek notoriety by an eloquence well cal-c 
ciliated to set the multitude. agape^ and excite 
^atis to overt-acts of sedition or treason: 
vihich he may afterwards be fee'd to defied I 
These however are but exceptions to the 
general rule. Such as the Prophet has de-p> 
s(9*ibed^ such is the. sort oi men;, and in^ 
point of historic fact it has been firom m^i of; 
this sort^ that prof oneness is gone forth into 
all ike land. (Jeremiah^ xxiii. 1^*) 
r In harmony with the general character of 
these false prophets^ are Hke particular qiUH 
Mties assigned to them. Firsts a passbn lor 
vague and violent invective> an habitual and 
inveterate predilection for the language oC 
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hate^ and rage and contumely^ an nngoyerned 
appetfte fw abuse and defamation I The vxle 
Will tALK vilTlainy. 

But the fetid flower will ripen into the 
pcnisonous berry ^ and the fruits of ^ hand 
follow the blossoms of the slandertitis lipisu 
His heart will work iniquity. That is, 
jbe will plan evil, and do his utmost to carry 
his plans into execution. The guilt exists 
already; and there wants nothings but power 
lipd oppoi^tunity tt) condense it into criiAe And 
dVert^tef. He Oial hdteth hik bi^otfilh iS'a 
murderer! says St. John : ' arid' of ' Ifhai^y ani^ 
various sorts are the brother^haters, m whom 
this traih may be exemplified. Most appro- 
j^iatdiy foi* our purpb^, fs^iah has seletit^ 
&e fratricide of sedition, and'with the ekgle 
eye and practised touch of an intuitive de- 
monstrator he unfolds the composition of the 
chartoter, part by part; in the 8e(sret history 
of ^e agent's wishes, de^ns and attempts, 
of his ways, his means, and his ends. The 
agent himself, the incendiary and his kindling 
eonlbustibles, had been already sketched by 
Soiomori, with tke rapid yet fistithllttl outline 
of a master in the art : ^ The beginning (^ 
ih^ wards of his mouih is foolishness and the 
end^tfhis talk mischievous madnessJ^ Eiicle* 

G 
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ttastes^ X. 13. If in iiie spirit ctf Ftt>ph9cy/ 
the wiae Ruler had been present to eat* own 
times^ and their procedures; if while he 
sojourned ia the valley of vuum he had 
aotuallj heard the very hwangues of our 
reigning demagogues to the convened populaoe ; 

,*: Solomon has .himself informed u^, that beyond 
wealth apd conquest, and as, of far greater importance to 
him, in his arduous office of King and Magistrate, he 
had sought through knowledge of wisdom to lay hold on 

• • • 

folly : that is, by the study of Mariy to arrive at a grounded 
knowledge of Men, and through a previous insight. into 
the ;aature and conditions of Good to acquire by infer^ 
ence.a thorough comprehension of the Evil that arises 
from its' deficiency or perversion. And truly in all 
points of 'prudence, pubUo and private, we may accom- 
knodate to the Royal Preacher his own words: (Eccle- 
siastes, ii. 12.) What can the man say thatcometh after 
the King ? Even that which hath been said already. 

In a preceding page we have interpreted the fifth 
trumpet in the Apocalypse, of the Zelotsid during the 
siege of Jerusalem : to the Romans therefore^ and their 
Oriental Allies, we must refer the sounding of tl^e sixth 
AQgel, in. this sublime and magnificent drama acted in 
Heaven, before the whole Host of Heaven, the personal' 
Friend of the Incarnate God attending as the Repre- 
sentative )of Human Nature, and in her behalf looking 
and listening with fearful awe to the prophetic symbols 
. of her destiny ! But had I dared imitate the major part 
of the Commentators, and followed ihe fatuous fires of 
iF ANCY, that " shrewd sprite *' ever busiest when in the 
service of pre-conceived partialities and antipathies, I 
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could he haTe moire faithfully charactmzed 
dther the speakers or the speeches ? Whether 
in sp<^eu or in printed Addresses^ whether in 
periodical Journals m in yet cheaper imple- 
ments of irritation, the ends are the same^ the 
p««e»isthe«me, and thesame fe their general 

might have suffered my judgment, to be seduced by the 
wonderful (apparent) aptness of the symbols, (many of 

r 

them at least) and extended the application of the first 
eleven verses to the whole chapter, the former as treat- 
ing of the Demagogues exclusively, the latter as in**' 
eluding their • infatuated followers likewise. For what 
other images, concorporated according to the rules of 
Hieroglyphic Syntax, could form more appropriate and 
significant exponents of a seditious and riotous multitude, 
with the mob-orators, their Heads or Leaders, thitn the 
thousands of pack-horses (jumenta sarcinaria) with 
heads . resembling those of a roaring wild beas^ wi(l| 
smoke, fire and brimstone (that is, empty, unintelligible, 
incendiary, calumnious, and offensively foul language) 
issuing from their mouths ? * For their power is in their 
Mtmths and in their Tails ; and they hove ffeadsi and 
by means of them they do hurt/ 

The authenticity of this canonical Book rests on the 
firmest grounds, both of outward testimony and internal 
evidence. But it has been most strangely abused and 
perverted from the Millenarians of the primitive Church 
to the religious Politicians of our own times. My own 
conception of the Book is, that it narrates in the broad 
and inclusive form of the ancient Prophets (i. e. in the 
prophetic power pf faith and moral insight irradiated by 
inspiration) the successive struggles and final triumph of 
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Uittaf Qonduct. Qn all occa$|aiis^b|it mmt of aU 
and with a more bustling inalignity^ wheH^yer 
any fHiblic distress inclines the lower cla^ss^ 
to turbulence^ and renders them more apt ip 
b$L alif^nated firwii the goyernment of ^Ogtm 
country— in all places and at every oppor- 
tunity pleading to the Poor and Ignorant^ no 
where and at no time are they found actually 
pleading Jhr them. Nor is this th6 worst. 
Iliey even plead against them* Yes! Sy» 
^ophants to the crawdy enen4es of the t mA^ 
mduaU^ and well-wishers only to the otmn 
tinuance of th^ miseries^ they plead agaitMt 
the poor and afflicted^ under the weak and 
wic)(ed pretence^ that we are to do notl4ng; 
of what .W9 can^ .becausQ wo (»mnpt dojdl^ 
that we would wish. Or if this sophistry of 

Christianity over the Paganism and Judaism of the then 
Roman Empire, typified in the Fall of Rome, the. de- 
struction of the Old and the (symbolical) descent of the 
New Jerusalem. Nor do I think its interpretation eyen 
in detail attended with any insuperable difficulties. 

It was once my intention to have translated the Apo- 
calypse into verse, as a Poem, holding a mid place 
between the Epic Narrative and the Choral Drama : and 
to have annexed a Commentary in Prose. An intenli<m 
IpBg and fondly cherished, but during many years de* 
ferred from an unfeigned sense pf my deficiency;.. and 
now there remains only the hope and the wish^ ot rath^ 
1^ feeling between both \ 
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aloih (sophuma pigri) should fiuOi to check 
th^ bounty of the rich, there is still the 
sophistry of .slander in reserve to chiU the 
gratitude of the pow. If they cannot dissuade 
(jke Liberfll from etevising liberal (kings ^ they 
IfdU at;^.least j blacken the motiFes of his 
hfOiie^ceQce. If they cannot close the hand 
oi : the giver, they will at least embitter the 
^ft in the mouth of the receivers. Is it not 
88 if they had said within their hearts : the 
sacrifice of charity has been offi^ed indeed 
in despite of us ; hut with hitter herbs shall it 
be eaien! (Exod* xii. 8.) Imagined Wrongs 
isball make it distastefiiL We will infuse 
vindictive and discontented fancies into minds, 
already irritable and suspicious from distress : 
till the fi^ver of the heart shall coat the tongue 
with gall and spread wormwood on the 
palate? 

However angrily our demagogues may 
disqlaim all in,tentions of this kind, such has 
been their procedure, and it is susceptible of 
no other interpretation. We all know, that 
the shares must be scanty, where the dih 
vidend bears no proportion to the number of 
the claimants. Yet He, who satisfied the 
nndtitude in the wilderness jvith a few loaves 
and fishes, is still present to his church. Small 
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as the portions are^ if they are both given 
and taken in the spirit of his commands^ a 
Blessing wiU go with each ,. and ^e handful 
of meal shall not fail^ until the day when 
ihe Lord bringeth back plenty on the land.- 
But no Bles^g can enter where Envy and 
Hatred are ahready in possession; and small 
good will the poor man have of the food pre» 
pared for him by his more favored Brother^ 
if he have been previously taught to regard^ 
it as a mess c^ pottage given to defraud him> 
of his Birth-right. 

If then to promise medicine and to ad*^ 
minister poison ; if to flatter in order to- 
deprave ; if to affect love to all and shew 
pity to none ; if to exaggerate and misderive' 
the distress of the labouring classes in wder 

» 

to make them turbulent^ and to discourage 
every plan for their relief in order to keep, 
them so ; if to skulk from private infamy in 
the mask of public spirit^ and make the* 
flaming patriot privilege the gamester^ swindler 
or adulterer ; if to seek amnesty for a con- 
tinued violation of the laws of God by an- 
equal pertinacity in outraging the laws of 
the land ; if these characterize the hypocrite^ 
we need not look &r back or far round for. 
faces^ wherein to recognize the third striking 
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feature of this prophetic portrait! When 
therefore the verifying faci^ press upon us in 
jreal life ; when we hear persons^ the tyranny 
of whose will isthQ only law in their families^ 
denouncing all law as tyranny in public — ^per- 
sons^ whose hatred of power in others is in. exact 
proportion to > their love of it for themselves ; 
wh^ y^e behold men of sunk and irretrievable 
chwact^rs^ to whom no man would entrust 
his wihy his sister^ or his purse^ have the 
effirontory to propose that we should entrust 
to them our religion and our country ; when 
we meet with Patriots ^ who aim at an enlarge- 
ment of the rights and liberties of the people 
by inflaming the populace to acts of madness 
that necessiate fetters — pretended heralds of 
fireedom and actual pioneers of military .de- 
spotism ; we will call to mind the words of the 
{NHophet Isaiah^ and say to ourselves : this is no 
new thing under the Sun ! We have heard it 
with our own ears^ and it was declared to our 
fathers^ and in the old time before them^ that 
one of the main characteristics of demagogues 
in all ages is^ to PRACTiste hypocrisy. 

Such^ I assert^ has been the general line 
of conduct pursued by the political Kmpirics 
of the day : and your own recent experiencei 
will attest the truth of the assertion. It 
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was affirmed likewise at the ^me time. Hiat 
as the conduct^ such was the process : and 
I will seek no other support of this charge^ 
I need no better test both of the ni^n and 
their works^ then the plain question : is them) 
one good feelings to which they ^o — k there 
a idngle bad paadon^ to which they do not 
appeal ? If they are the ei^inies c^ libei^ 
in general, inasmuch as they t^nd to makd 
it appear incompatible with public qu^ 
and personal safety, still more emphatically 
are tiiey the enemies of ihe liberty of thd 
PRESS in particulw; and therein of all the 
truths human and diyine which a free preal 
» me mo«t efficient and cmly commensurate 
means of protecting, extending and perp^tiiai^ 
ing. The strongest, indeed the only' plAttsibki^ 
argmnents against the education of the loWar^ 
classes, we derived from the writings of ih^ 
incendiaries; and if for our neglect of thd 
li^t that hath been Touchsafed to iis beyoiid 
measure, the land should be visited with' k 
spiritual dearth, it will have been in no small 
degree occasiobed by the erroneous and wicked 
priiiciples which it is the trade of ihese men 
to ^propagate. Well therefore has the Pro- 
phet made it thc^ fourth mark of tibese misM 
leaders of the multitude, not alone 1^ u 
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error, but to utter error against the 

LORD^ TO MAKE EMPTY THE SOUL OF THE 

HUNGRY ! Alas ! it is a hard and ajiiiournful 
thing, that the Press should be constrained to 
call out for the harsh curb of the law a;gainst 
the Press ! for how shall the Law predistin- 
guish the ominous screech owl from the 
sacred notes of Augury, from the auspicious 
and friendly birds of Warning ? And yet 
will we avoid this seeming injustice, we 
throw down all fence and bulwark of publtc 
decency and public opinion. Already has 
political calumny joined hands with private 
slander, and every principle, every feeling, 
that binds the citizen to his country, the spirit 
to its Creator, is in danger of being under- 
mined. — Nof by reasoning, for 'from that 
there is no danger; but — ^by the mere habit 
of hearing them reviled and scoffed at with 
impunity. Were we to cojitemplate the evils 
of a rank and unweeded Press only in its 
effects on the manners of a people, and oh 
the general tone of thought and conversation, 
the greater love we bore to literature, and to 
all the means and instruments of human iih- 
provement, the more anxiously should we 
wish for some Ithuriel spear that might re- 
move from the ear of the ignorant and half- 

^ H 
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leiymed^ and expose in ihdr own fiendnh 
aiiape^ those reptiles^ which ingfiirmg mnam 
Midforpf^ iUdsians as iheif list^ 



thence raise, 



At leaist distemper'd discontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires. 

Paradise Lost. 

I leel^ my friends! ihat eren <lie str<mg 
and painful inlerest which^ the peculiar isdvtar 
of the times^ and almost the occurrenoM 
of the hour create^ can scarcely counter^ 
balance the wearisome aversion mspired fay 
the deformity and palpnbleness of the subject 
itself. As the plan originates in the mali^ 
nant restlessness of despemte ambition «r 
desperate circumstances^ so are its means ami 
engines a drag-net of Fraud and DelixsioA. 
The instruments also of the chcrl arjb 

EVIL^ HE DEviiETH WkCKED DEVICES WITH 

LYING WORDS. He employs . a compound 
poison^ of which the following are the rami 
ingredients^ the proportions varying as the case 
requires or the wit of the pmsoner siij^este. 
It will be enough rapidly to name and number 
the components, as in a catalogue. 1. BoM^ 
warm, and earnest a^ssertiims, it matters not 
"(Ffaether ^u^qported Ir^ fecis tnr no, tiay , tfatfqi^ 
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Ihey should involye ahsurdities^ and depaoiF 
itmbleiiiiposabUities : ex. gr. that the amount 
of the sinecure places given by the executive 
power would suffice to remove all distress 
from the land. He is a bungler in th^ trade^ 
and has been an indocile scholar c^ his dark 
master^ the father of lies^ who cannot make 
an asaertioa pass for a &ct.with an ignorant 
multitude. The natural generosity of the 
Iwpan heart which makes it an effi^rt to 
doubt; the confidence which apparent ccmrage 
impires ; and the contagion of animal en-- 
ibusiaon ; will ensure the belief. Even in 
iarge . tesemUies of men highly educated it 
k too often sufficient to place impressave 
junages in juxta«-position : and the constitutive 
^ms ef the mind itself aided by the power of 
habit will supply the rest. For we all think 
hy eausal connections. 2. Startling particular 
Ji^acts^ which^ dissevered frqpi their context^ 
enable a man to convey falsehood while he 8ays 
» truth. 3. Arguments built on pasdng events 
and deriving an undue importance from the 
feddngsc^the moment. The mere appeal, how- 
aver^ to the auditors whether the arguments are 
fiot isach that none but an ideot or an hireling 
eould resist^ is an effective substitute for any 
argument at all. For mobs have no memories. 
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THey are in nearly the same state a& that of 
an individual when he makes (what is termecT) 
a Bull. The passions^ like a ftised metal^ 
fill lip the wide interstices of thought^ > ai^ 
supply. the defective links: and thus inconi- 
patible assertions are harmonized by the 
sensation^ without the sense^ of conne^tioo. 
4. The display of defects without the ao- 
companying advantages^ or vice versa. S. 
Concealment of the general and ultimuaito: 
result behind the scenery of loc^l^ and pai^ 
ticular consequences. 6. Statement of posi- 
tions that are true only under particular 
conditions^ to men whose ignorance or fury 
make them forget that these conditions arid 
not present^ or lead thom to take for granted 
that they are. 7. Chains of Questions^ espe- 
cially of such questions as the persons best 
authorized to propose are ever the slowest iii 
proposing;; and objections intelligible of them- 
selves^ the answers to which require the 
comprehension of a system. 8. Vague and 
common-place Satyr^ stale as thie wine fin 
which [flies were drowned last summer^ sea- 
soned by the sly tale and important anecdote of 
but yesterday^ that came within the speaker's 
own knowledge! 9. Transitions from the 
audacious charge^ not seldom of as signal impu- 
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dmce ^^as any thing was ever carted for/' to 
the lie pregnant and interpretative : the former 
to prove the orator's courage^ and that he is 
neither to be bought or frightened; the latter 
to flatter the sagacity of the audience. 



*Ev iravovpyiq. re koI ^patrei Kal KO^aXiKEv^atriv* 

10. Jerks of style^ from the lunatic trope^ 

*frifxaff i^TTTTo/Sa/iOva^ ?roXXac tb aXwSriOpag €7ra!v, to 

the buffoonery and '' red-lattice phrases'' of 

the Canaglia^ Sicoip truaKidwv /3op/3opov re iroXw 
jcqt KOKiag Kal crv/co^avriac • the OnC in OStcutation 

of superior rank and acquirements (for where 
envy does not interfere, man loves to look 
upi) the other in pledge of heartiness and 
good fellowship. 11. Lastly, and throughout 
all, to leave a general impression of some- 
thing striking, something that is to conne of ity 
and to rely on the indolence of mens' under- 
standings and the activity of their passions for 
their resting in this state, as the 6roorf-warmth 
fittest to hatch whatever serpents' egg oppor- 
tunity may enable the Deceiver to place 
under it. Let but mysterious expressions * be 

* Vide North's Examen, p. 20; and The Knights of 
Aristophanes. A version of this comedy, abridged and 
modernized, would be a most seasonable present to the 
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aided by significant looks and tones^ and yon 
may cajole an hot and ignwant audience !• 
betieve any thing by sayii^ nothing, ami 
finally to act on the lie which they theHh- 
selres have been drawn in to make* Thift is 
the PhaFmacopoea of political empirics, here 
and everywhere, now and at all times ! 
These are. the drugs administered, and the 
tricks played ofi^ by the Mountebanks and 
Zanies of Fatpj|Eytism ; drugs that will con tintie 
to poison as long as Irreligion secures a pre*- 
disposition to their influence ; and artifices, tlmt 
iik^ stratagems in war, are never the less 
feraeeessfol for having succeeded a hunchred 
times before. ^^ They bend their tongues as 
'a haw : they ahofd out deceits as arrows: they 
are prophets of the deceit of their own hearts: 
-ffiey came the people to err by their dreams 

and their lightness: they make the people 

. ^ ,• • . , . 

Pubtic« The words quoted above from^tiiis Play and 
tiie Frogs, may be rendered freely in the order in whiob 
they occur : thus, 

L Thence he is illustrious, as a man of all waters» 
a bold fellow, and one who knows how' to tickle the 
jiopulace. 

2. Phrases on horses-back, curvetting and careering 
words. 

S. Scattering filth and dirt, malice and sycophantie' 
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tmin^ they feed them with wormwood^ tkey^ 
give them ihe water of gall for drink ; and the 
people love to have it 8o. And what i$ the 
end tikereof? (^Jerem. passim.) 

The Prophet ani^wers for me in ^e coi^ 
duding words of the description — To destroy 
TBE Poor even when the needy speaketh 
ARIGHT-— that is^ to impel them to acts that 
must end in their ruin by inflammatwy 
idsehoods and by wcnrking oi% their passions 
till they lead them to reject the prior eon* 
yicticmsof thdir ownmber and unsophisticated 
«ide«tandii.g«. As in all the preceding^ 
fei^ures so in this^ with which the prophetic' 
pCNrtrait is compleated, oar own expm^M» 
supplies both proof and 4&xample. The 
nltinmte causes of the present distress ami 
stagnation are in the Writer's opinion complex 
and deeply seated ; but the immediate occasion 
is too obvious to be over-looked but by eyes at 
mce red and dim through tiie intoxicati(Mi 
of fiietious prejudice^ that maddening spirit 
which pre-«minently deserves the title of 
vinum daemonum applied by an ancient Father 
of the Church to a far more innocent phrenzy. 
It is d^mons^ble that taxes^ the product of 
which is circulated in the Country from whidi 
they are raised^ can never injure a Country^ 
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4 

directly by the mere amount; but either frdm 
thie time or circumstances under which they 
are raised^ or from the injudicious mode in 
which they are levied^ or from the improper 
objects to which they are applied. The Sim 
may draw up the moisture from the river^ the 
morass^ and the ocean, to be given back in 
genial showers to the garden, the pasture 
and the cornfield; but it may likewise fiwce 
upward the poisture from the fields of 
industry to drop it on the stagnant pool, tihe 
saturated swamp, or the unprofitable sand- 
waste. The corruptions of a system can be 
4uly appreciated by those only who have 
contemplated the system in that ideal state 
of perfection exhibited by the reason: the 
nearest ]>ossible approximation to which under 
existing circumstances it is the business of 
the prudential understanding to realize. Those, 
on the other hand, who commence the exa^. 
mination of a system by identifying it with 
its abuses or imperfections^ degrade their 
understanding into the pander of their pas- 
sions^ and are sure to prescribe remedies more 
dangerous than the disease. Alas! there are so 
many real evils^ so many just causes of coni- 
plaint in the constitutions and administraticm 
of all governments^ our own not excepted^ 
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that it becomes the imperious duty of the trae 
patriot to |n*event^ as miich as in him lies^ the 
fbelings and effi>rts of his fellow coiintry<^men 
from losing themselves on a wrong scent. ' 

If then we are to master the Idbal of a bene- 
ficent and judicious system of Finance as the 
preliminary to all profitable insight into the 
defects of any particular system in actual 
eitistence^ we could not perhaps find an apter 
illustration than the gardens of southern 
JBurope would supply. The tanks or riA 
servoirs would represent the capital of a 
nation : while the hundred rills hourly varying 
their channels and directions^ under the gar* 
doner's spade^ would give a pleasing image of 
the dispersion of that capital through the whole 
population by the joint effect of taxation and 
ti'ade. For taxation itself is a part (^com- 
merces and the Government may be fairly 
considered as a great manufacturing-house^ 
carrying on in different places^ by means of 
its partners and overseers^ the trades of the 
ship-bmlder^ the clothier^ the iron-founder^ 
(fee. (fee. As long as a balance is preserved 
between the receipts and the returns of Go- 
vernment in their amount^ quickness^ and 
dejgree of dispersion ; as long as the due pr(>- 
portion obtains in the sums levied to the mass 

I 
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ill productive circulation^ so long does ihib 
Wealth and drcumstantial prosperity ei tJw 
nai»»5 (its wealthy I say^ not its real wel>» 
fare ; its outward prosperity^ but not neoei^ 
sarily its happiness) remain unaffi^cted^ or 
nihet they will appear to increase in cchmo* 
quence of the additional stimulus given to the 
eireulation itself by the reproductive action €f 
all large capitals^ and through the check 
which taxation^ in its own nature^ gives to 
the indolence oi the wealthy in its continual 
transfer of jHroperty to the industrious and 
entc^^prizing. If different periods be takeOi 
and if the c(»nparatiive weight <tf the taxes at 
eadb he calculated^ as it ought to be^ not l^ 
the turn lemed am each individual^ but by ilie 
sum ieft in his possesnan^ the settlement of 
the acoeunt will be in favor of the national 
wealthy to the amount of all the additional 
productive labcur sustained or excited by ^he 
taxes during the intervals between th^ eMxa 
afeid their re-absorptk». 
. But on the other hand^ in a direct ratio to 
this taorease will be ifa« dis<i!^ess produced by 
the ^istufbasee of this balance, by the loss of 
&is {MT^^rartion ; and the operaticm of the 
dSstress will be at least equal to the totil 
amount j^ the ihiforraiee betweeii the taxea 
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still kried^ and the quantum of aid wiihcfarawfi 
frmn kidividuals by the abaudonnieiit of others^ 
and of that which the taxes^ that still reflnin^ 
haveedased to give by thealteared mode of their 
re-disperaon* But to this we mu^t add tiba 
aamber of persons raised and rewed in eon* 
sequence of the demand created by the pre* 
eeding state of things^ and now discharged 
from their occupations: whether the lattcar 
belang exclusively to the Executive Power, 
as' that of soldiers^ <fec. m from those in whidi 
Ae l«bo«re« fop the nation in general are 
ahready sufficiently numwous. Both these 
classes are thrown back on the Public^ and 
feot to a table where every seat is pre'<>oiw^ 
pied* The mtiploymmit lessens as the numbw 
of men to be employed is increased ; and not 
mwely in the same^ but from additional caused 
afnd fivmi tiie indirect ccmsequences of those 
already stated, in a far greater ratio. For it 
nmy easily happ^s, that the very same 
diange, which had [nneduced this depresoim 
at home, may from equivai^at causes have 
endbarrassed the couniartes in eommereial 
ecmnection with us; At one an4 the same 
time the great custooaer at imme wants 
less^ and our customers abroad are able to 
ha^ less. Hie conjoint action of %bw cinr 
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cuinstances will furnish^ for a mind capaUie 
of combining them^ a sufficient solution of the 
melancholy fact. . They cannot but occa^cm 
much distress^ much obstruction , and tbese 
again in their re-action are sure to be more 
than doubled by the still greater and universal 
alarm ^ and by the consequent check of con- 
fidence and enterprize^ which they never foil 
to produce. 

* Now it is a notorious fact^ that these 
causes did all exist to a very extraordinary 
degree^ and that they ,all worked with united 
strength^ in the late sudden transition from 
War to Peace. It was one among the many 
anomalies of the late War^ that it acted, after 
a few years^ as a universal stimulant. We al- 
moist monopolized the commerce of the world* 
The high wages of our artisans and the high 
prices of agricultural produce int^*circulated. 
Leases of no unusual length not seldom 
enabled the provident and thrifty farmer to 
purchase the estate he, had rented. Every 
where might be seen, roads^ rail-ways^ docks^ 
canals, made, making, and projected ; vil- 
lages swelling into towns, while the metro- 
polis surrounded itself, and became (as. it 
were) set with new cities. Finally, in spite 
of all Ij^e waste and havock of a twenty 
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y^rs' war^ the population of the empire was 
increased by more than two millions ! The 
effi>rts and war-expenditure of the nation^ and 
the yearly revenue^ were augmented in the 
same fNroportion : and to all this we must add 
afaeu^tof the utmost importance in the pre* 
sent question^ that the war did not^ as was 
usually the case in former wars^ die away 
into a long expected peace by gradual ex- 
haustion and weariness on both sides^ but 
plunged to its conclusion by a concentration^ 
we might almost say, by a ^asm of energy, 
and consequently by an anticipation of our 
resources. We conquered by compelling re- 
versumary power into alliance with our exist- 
ing and natural strength. The first intpxica^ 
tion of triumph having passed over, this our 
^^ agony of glory/' was succeeded, of course, 
by a general stiffness and relaxation. The 
antagonist passions came into play ; financial 
solicitude was blended with constitutional and 
political jealousies, and both, alas ! were exa- 
cerbated by personal imprudences, the chief 
injury of which consisted in their own ten- 
dency to di^ust and alienate the public feel- 
ing. And with all this, the financial errors 
and prejudices even of the more educated 
classes, in shorty the general want or imper- 
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fBction of clear views and a scientific innj^i. 
into the true effects and influences of Taxam 
tion^ and the mode of its operation^ became 
now a real misf(H*tiine^ and opened an addi- 
tional source of temporary embarrassment. 
Retrenchment could no longer proceed by 
cautions and calculated steps ; but was com- 
pelled to hurry forward^ like one who ci:ofi»* 
Ing the sands at too late an hour finds himsetf 
threatened by the inrush of the tide. Nev^v 
theless^ it was a truth susceptible o( little less 
than mathematical demonstration^ that the 
mcH^e^ and the more suddenly^ the Revenue 
was diminished by the abandonment of thet 
war-taxes^ the greater would be the disturb- 
ance of the Balance^: so that the agriculr 
turalist^ the mimufacturer^ or the tradesman^ 

* The disturbance of this balMiee may be illustrated 
thu9 : — Suppose a great Capitalist to have founded, in "ti 
large market-town, a factory that gradually increasing 
employed at length from five to six hundred workmra ;: 
and that he had likewise a second factory at a distance 
from the former (in the Isle of Man, for instance) 
employing half that number, all of the latter having 
been drafted from and still belonging to the first Parish. - 
After some years we may further suppose, that a larg« 
proportion of the housekeepers and tradespeople might 
have a running account with the Capitalist, many with 
him, as being their landlord, and still more for their 
Mock. The workmen would in like manner be for the 
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(all in dhort bat annuitants and fixed stipend 
diaries) who during the war having paid us 
Five had Fifteen left behind^ would sliortly 

greater part on the books of the tradesfolks. As long 
as this state of things continued, all would go on well — 
nay, the town would be more prosperous with every 
increase of the factory^ The balance is preserved^ 
The circulations counterpoise each other, or rather they 
are neutralized by interfluaice. But some sudden event 
leads or compels the Capitalist to put down both factories 
at once and with little or no warning ; and to call in. 
ail the moneys owing to him, and which by law had the 
{ureferaice to all other debts. — What would be the con- 
sequence? The workmen are no longer employed, and 
cannot at once pay up their arrears to the tradesmen ; and 
though the Capitalist should furnish the latter with goods 
at half price, and make the same abatement in their 
rent, &e8e deductions would afford little present relief : 
white in the meantime the discharged workmen from the 
distant factory would fall back on the Parish, ^nd 
increase the general distress. The balance is dis- 
turbed. — Put the Country at large for the parishioners, 
and the Government in all departments of esqpenditurc^ 
for the Capitalist and his factories: and nearly such is th^ 
situation in which we are placed by the transition from 
the late War to the present Peace. But the difference is 
this. The Town may never recover its temporary 
prosperity, and the Capitalist may spend his remaining 
fortune in another county; but 4 nation, of which the 
Government is an organic part with perfect inter- 
dependence of interests, can never remain in a state of 
depression thus produced, but by its Qwn fault : that is, 
{torn moral causes. 
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have less ^an Ten after having paid but 
Two and a Half. 

But. there is yet another eircumstaiice^ 
which we dare not pass by unnoticed. In 
the best of times — or what the world calls 
such — the spirit of commerce will occadbn 
great fluctuations^ some falling while others 
rise^ and therefore in all times there will be 
a large sum of individual distress. Trades 
likewise have their seasons^ and at all times 
there is a very considerable number of 
artificers who are not employed on the 
average more than seven or eight months id 
the year : and the distress from this cause is 
great or small in proportion to the greater or 
less degree of dissipation and improvidence 
prevailing among them. Bnt besides this^ 
that artificial life and vigor of Trade and 
Agriculture^ which was produced or occa- 
sicmed by the direct or indirect influences of 
the late War^ proved by no means innoxious 
in its efiects. Habit and the familiarity with 
outward advantages^ which takes off^ their 
dazzle; sense of character; and above all^ the 
counterpoise of intellectual pursuits and re- 
sources ; are all necessary preventives and an- 
tidotes to the dangerous properties of wealth 
and power with thegreat majority of mankind. 
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II is II pwifi^ iobjeot : and I kave to your own 
experience and reooUeeiion the assemblage ei 
foUy^ {jr^umption^ and extraVaganee^ tbat 
followed in the procession of our late imfurece-^ 
dented prosperity; the blind practices and 
bl^pdmg pas«M)ns oi speculation in the con^ 
naercial world, with the shoal of ostentations 
fodieries and sensual yices which the sudde» 
influx of wealth let in on our fieu'mers and 
yeomaniy • Now though the whole mass of 
calamity consequent on these< aberratioisei 
from prudence should in all fiiirness be attri^ 
farted iff the sufferer's own conduct ; yet when? 
there supervenes some one common cause cnr. 
oocfudon of distress whiolt pmssing hard on 
muiy iurnijdies a pretext to all, thii$ too will 
pass muster among its actual effects, and 
asstime ihe semblance and dignity of national 
calamity. £«ch unftn^tunate individual shares 
during the hard times in the immunities of 
a frtriyileged order, as the most tottering and: 
ruinous houses equally with those in best 
repair are included in the same brief ait&t. 
an extensive &re« The change of the momi 
will not produce a change of weather, except 
in pla^^es whei^ the atmosphere has from 
local and particular, causes been {Hredispowil 
to its iofluencet But the former is one, placed 

K 
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aloft and conspicuous to all men ; the; latter 
are many and intricate^ and known to few. 
Of course it is the moon that must bear the 
entire blame of wet summers and scanty crops. 
All these^ however^ whether they are dis- 
tresses commmi to all times alike^ or though 
occasioned by the general revolution and stag- 
nation^ yet really caused by personal impro- 
vidence or misconduct^ combine with its pe- 
culiar and inevitable effects in making the 
cup overflow. The latter class especially^ as 
being in such cases always the most clamcnv 
ous sufferers^ increase the evil by swelling the 
alarm. 

The principal part of the preceding expli- 
cation^ the main causes of the present eidgen- 
cies are so obvious^ and lay so open to the 
common sense of mankind^ that the labouring 
classes saw the connection of the change in 
the times with the suddenness of the peace^ 
as clearly as their superiors^ and being less 
heated with speculation^ were in the first 
instance less surprized at the results. To a 
public event' of universal concern there will 
often be more attributed than belongs to it ; 
but never in the natural course of human 
feelings will there be less. That the depresh 
^on began with the Peace would have been 
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of itself a sufficient proof with the Many^ 
that it arose from the Peace. But this opi- 
nion suited ill with the purposes of sedition. 
The truths that could not be precluded^ must 
be removed; and ^^ when the needy speaketh 
aright^^ the more urgent occasion is there for 
the ^^ wicked device^^ and the ^^ lying wards.^^ 
Where distres3 is felt, tales of wrong and 
oppression are readily believed, to the suf- 
ferer's own disquiet. Bage and Revenge make 
the cheek pale and the hand tremble, worse 
than even want itself : and the cup of sorrow 
overflows by being held unsteadily. On the 
other hand notUng calms the mind in the 
hour of bitterness so efficaciously as the con- 
viction that it was not within the means of 
those above us, or around us, to have pre- 
vented it. An influence, mightier than fasci- 
nation, dwells in the stern eye of Necessity, 
when it is fixed steadily on a man : for toge- 
ther with the power of resistance it takes 
away its agitations likewise. This is one 
mercy that always accompanies the visitations 
of the Almighty when they are received "a« 
such. If therefore the sufferings of the lower 
classes are to supply air and fuel to their 
passions, and are to be perverted into instru-* 
ments of mischief, they must be attributed to 
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catues that can be r^presenited as r^no^reable ; 

either to individuals who had been preyiomAy 

randered unpopular^ or to whole classes of 

ns^jen^ accordii)^ as the immediate object of 

their sedticers may require. What, though 

nothing should be more remote from the true 

cause? What though the invidious chaarge 

should be not only without proof, but in Hie 

face of strong proof to the contrary ? What 

though the {uretended remedy should have no 

possible end but that of exasperating the di^ 

ease ? All will be of little or no avail, if these 

truths have not been administered beforehand. 

When the wrath is gone forth^ the plague is 

already begun: (Numbers, xvi. 46.) Wraffi 

is cruel^ and where is there a deafness like 

that of an outrageous multitude? Far as tike 

matter of the fire is^ so it burnetii. Let the 

demagogue but succeed in maddening the 

crowd, he may bid defiance to demonstratiMi^ 

and direct the madness iagainst whom it 

pleaseth him. A slanderous tongue has dis^ 

quieted many^ and driven them from nation to 

nation ; strong cities hath it pulled down and 

overthrown the houses of great men. (Eccle^ 

siasticus, xxviii. 14.) 

We see in every promiscuous public meet- 
ing the efSoci produced by the bold a^isertixm 
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thAi the preeeirt hwddbipB of all claseeg we 
owing to the number and amount of Pensiions 
and SiNE-ouREs. Yet from ihe unprecedented 
zeal and activity in the edncaticm'^ of <he 

* With all due humility we contended that the war 
in question had likewise its golden side. The anomalous 
occasions ancl stupendous events of the contest had roused 
us, like the blast of a trumpet from the clouds ; and as 
many as were capable of thinking were roused to thought 
It had forced on the iiigher and middle classes — say- 
rather on the people at large, as distinguished from the 
mere populace — ^the home truth, that national honesty 
and individual safety, private morals and public security, 
mutually grounded each other, that they were twined at 
the very root, and could not grow or thrive but in inter- 
twine: and we of Great Britain had acquired this in- 
struction without the stupifying influences of terror or 
actual calamity. Yet that it had operated practically, 
and in a scale proportional to the magnitude of the oc- 
casion, the late and present condition of manners and 
intellect among the young men at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the manly sobriety of demeanor, the submission 
to the routine of study in almost all, and the zeal in the 
pursuit of knowledge and academic distinction in a large 
and increasing number, afford a cheering testimony to 
such as were familiar with the state of the two Univer- 
sities forty, or even thirty years ago, with the moral con- 
trast which they presented, at the close of the last, and 
during the former half of the present reign ; while a proof 
of still greater power, and open to the observation of all 
men, is supplied by the predominent anxiety copcerning 
the education and principles of their children in all the 
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pow^ of the thousands that are inflamed by ^ 
and therefore give credit to, these statements^ 
there are few without a child at home, who 
could prove their impossibility by the first 
and simplest rules of arithmetic ; there is not 

■ 

respectable classes of the community, and the unex- 
ampled sale, in consequence, of the very numerous large 
and small volumes composed or compiled for the use of 
parents. Nor here did the salutary influence stop. We 
had been compelled to know and feel that the times in 
which we had to act or suffer were the saturnalia of 
revolution ; and fearful evidence had been given us at 
the cost of our unfortunate neighbours, that a vicious 
and ignorant population was a magazine of combustibles 
left roofless, while madmen and incendiaries were letting 
off their new invented blue lights and fire-rockets in 
every direction. The wish sprang up and spread 
thi'oughout England that every Englishman should be. 
able to read his Bible, and have a Bible of his own to 
read. The general wish organized itself into act arid 
plan : a discovery, the living educt of one great man's 
genius and benevolence, rendered the execution practi- 
cable and even easy; and the god-like idea began and is 
proceeding to realize itself with a rapidity yet stedfast- 
ness which nothing could make possible or credible but 
such a conviction effected by an experience so strange 
and awful, and acting on that volunteer spirit, that in- 
stinct of fervid yet orderly co-operation, which most of 
all our honourable characteristics distinguishes, secures, 
enriches, strengthens and elevates the people of Great 
Britain. [From an Essay by the Author ^ published in 
the Courier, July, 1816.] 
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one^ perhi^^ who taken by himself and in a 
coolw mood, would stand out against the 
mnple question : whether it was not folly to 
suppose that the lowness of his wages^ or his 
want of employment could be occasioned by 
the circumstance^ that a sum (the whole of 
which, as far as it is raised by taxation^ cannot 
take a yearly penny from him) was dispersed 
and returned into the generalcirculation by An- 
nuitants of the Treasury instead of Annuitants 
of the Bank, by John instead of Peter: how- 
erer blameable the regulation might be in 
other respects? What then? the hypothesis 
allows of a continual reference to persons^ 
and to all the uneasy and malignant passions 
which personalities are of all means the best 
fitted to awaken. The grief itself, however 
grinding it may be, is of no avail to this end ; 
it must first be converted intd a grievance. 
Were the audience composed chiefly of the 
lower Farmers and the Peasantry^ the same 
circumstan«>*e would for the same reason have 
bcsen attributed wholly to the Clergy and the 
system of Tythes; as if the corn would be 
more plentiful if the Farmers paid their whole 
rent to one man, instead of paying nine part» 
to the Landlords and the tenth to the Tythe- 
owners ! But let the meeting be composed of 
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the ManufacturiDg Poor^ aiid th^Q it is the 
Machinery of their Employers that h de* 
Toted to detraction : though it would not 
exceed the truth if I affinned^ that to the use 
and perfection of this very Machinery the 
majwity of the poor deluded destroyers owe 
their very emstencey owe to it that they ev«r 
beheld the light of heaven ! 

Even so it is with the Capitalists and Store- 
keepers^ who by spreading the dearness of 
provisions over a larger space and time prevent 
^scarcity from becoming real famine^ the fiHlght* 
ful lot at certain and not distant intwvala 
df our less commercial forgathers* These 
men by the mere instinct of self-interest are 
not alcme birds of waniing, that prevent waste; 
but as the raven of Elijah^ they bring suj^lies 
from afar* But let the inc^odiary spirit Slave 
rendered them birds of ill omen: and it is 
wdll if the deluded Malcontents can be roi- 
strained from levelling at ihem missiles mwe 
alfurming than the curse of the unwise ikti 
alighteth not* There be three things . (says 
the wise son of Sirach) that mine heart fearetk^ 
the slander of a city^ the gathering together 
of an unruly multitude^ and a false accusation: 
aU these are worse than deaOi. But all these 
are the Arena^ and the diosen weajpons c^ 
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demagogues. Wretches ! they would without 
remorse detract the hope that is the subliming 
aiul expanding warmth of public credit, 
destroy the public credit that is the vital air 
of national industry ^ convert obstruction into 
stagnation^ and make grass grow in the 
exchange and the niarket-place ; if so they 
might hut goad ignorance into riot^ and 
&naticism into rebellion ! They would snatch 
the laist morsel from the poor man's lips to 
make him curse the Government in his heart — 
alas I to fall at lengthy either ignominiously, 
beneath the strength of the outraged Law^ or 
(if God in his anger^ and for the punishment 
of general depravity should require a severer 
and more extensive retribution) to perish still 
mcnre lamentably among the victims of its 
weakness. 

Thus then, I have answered at large to 
the first of the three questions proposed as 
the heads and divisions of this Address. I 
am well aware that our demagogues are not 
the only empirics who have tampered with 
the case. But I felt unwilling to put the 
mistakes of sciolism, or even those of vanity 
and self-interest^ in the same section with 
crime and guilt. What is omitted here will 
find its place elsewhere ; the more readily^ 

L 
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that Uaving befen tempted by the foulness «f 
the ways to turn for a short space out of my 
direct path^ I hare encroached already on the 
second question ; that^ namely^ which respects 
the ultimate causes and immediate occasions 
of the complaint. 

The latter part of this problem I appear to 
myself to have solved fully and satisfactorily. 
To those who deem any further or deeper 
research superfluous^ I must content myself 
with observing^ that I have never heard it 
denied^ that there is more than a sufficiency 
6f food in existence. I have^ at least, met 
with no proof^ that there is^ or has been any 
scarcity^ either in the materials of all neces- 
sary comforts^ or any lack of strength^ skill 
and industry to prepare them. If we saw a 
man in health pining at a fiiU table because 
iShtere was not ^ the savory meat there which 
lie loved/ and had expected, the wanton 
delay or negligence of the messenger would 
be a compleat answer to our enquiries aftor 
tlie occasion of this sullenness or inappetence ; 
but the cause of it we should be tempted to 
seek in the man's own undisciplined temper^ 
or habits of self-indulgence. So far from 
agreeing therefore with those who find the 
causes in the occasions, I think the half of 
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due question alneady solved of very uisieqiMl 
importance with that which yet remains iar 
Nation. 

The immeciiate occasions of .the existing 
distress may be correctly given with no 
greats difficulty than would attend any other 
wries of known historic facts ; but toward the 
4&covepy of its true seat and sources^ I. can 
hut oi^ a humble contribution. They ap- 
pear to me^ however^ resolvable into the 
Overbalance* of the Commercial Spirit 
im ^consequence of the absence or weak- 
NESS OF THE COUNTER-WEIGHTS ; this OVCr*- 

• I entreat attention to the word, orer-balance. My 
opinions would be greatly misinterpreted if I were sup- 
posed to think hostilely of the spirit of commerce to 
which I attribute the largest proportion of our actual 
freedom (i. e. as Englishmen^ and not merely as Land- 
owners) and at least as large a share of our virtues as 
of our vices. Still more anxiously would I guard against 
the suspicion of a design to inculpate any numberjr 
^r class of individuals. It is not in the power of a 
minister or of a cabinet to say to the current of national 
tendency, stay here ! or flow there ! The excess can 
oniji be remedied by the slow progress of intellect, the 
Influences of religion, and irresistible events guided by 
Providence. In the points even, which I have presumed^ 
to . blame, by the word Government I intend all the di- 
rectors of political power, that is, the great estates 
of the Realm, temporal and spiritual, and not only the 
Paxliament, but all the elements of Parliament. 

l2 
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balance considered as displaying itself^ 1. In 
the Commercial World itself: 2. In the 
Agricultural : 3. In the Government : and, 
4. In the combined Influence of all three on 
the more numerous and labouring Classes. 

Of the natural counter-forces to the im- 
petus of trade the first, that presents itself to 
my mind, is the ancient feeling of rank and 
ancestry, compared with our present self- 
complacent triumph over these supposed pre-^ 
judices. Not that titles and the rights of pre- 
cedence are pursued by us with less eagerness 
than by our Forefathers. The contrary is the 
case ; and for this very cause, because they in- 
spire less reverence. In the old times they were 
valued by the possessors and revered by the 
people as distinctions of Nature^ which the 
crown itself could ^nly ornament, but not give. 
Like the stars in Heaven, their influence was 
wider and more general, because for the mass 
of mankind there was no hope of reaching, 
and therefore no desire to appropriate, them. 
That many evils as well as advantages ac- 
companied this state of things I am well 
aware : and likewise that many of the latter 
have become incompatible with far more im- 
portant blessings. It would therefore be 
sickly affectation to suspend the thankflilness 
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due for our immunity from the one in an idle 
regret for the loss of the other. But however 
true this may be ^ and whether the good or 
the evil preponderated^ still it acted as a 
counterpoise to the grosser superstition for 
wealth. Of the efficiency of this counter- 
influetice we can dffer negative proof only : 
imd for this we need only look back on the 
deplorable state of Holland in respect of 
patriotism and public spirit at and before the 
commencement of the French revolution. 

The limits and proportions of this address 
allow little more than a bare reference to 
tiliis point. The same restraint I must im** 
pose on myself in the following. For under 
this head I include the general neglect of 
all the austerer studies ; the long and ominous 
eclipse of Philosophy; the usurpation of that 
venerable name by physical and psychological 
Fanpiricism ; and the non-existence of a 
learned, and. philosophic Public^ which is 
perhaps the only innoxious form of an hor- 
perium in imperio^ but at the same time 
the only form which is not directly or 
indirectly encouraged. So great a risk do 
I incur of malignant interpretation^ and the 
assertion itself is so likely to appear para* 
doxical even to men of candid minds;» that I 
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dbtould have passed over this pointy most im« 
portant m^ I know it to be ; but that it will 
tie found stated more at large^ with all ks 
proofs^ in a work on the point of publication, 
^^e fact is ^mply <his. We have — Lovers^ 
sihall I entitle them ? Or must I not rather 
hazard <he introduction of their own phra^es^ 
and say. Amateurs wDiHettanti^ as Musicians^ 
Sotajii^^ Florists^ Mineralogists^ and Anti«* 
^arians. Nor is it denied that these are 
ingenuous pursuits^ and such as become men 
^ rank a»d fortune. Neither in these or in 
any other points do I complain of any excess 
in the pursuits themselves ; but of that which 
arises from the deficiency of the counterpoise. 
The eflfect is the same. Every work^ which 
can be made use of either to immediate 
profit or immediate pleasure^ every work 
which falls in with the desire of acquiring 
wealth suddenly^ or whidi can gratify the 
senses^ or pamper the still mcnre degrading 
af^etite for scandal and personal defamaticm^ 
is sure of an appropriate circulation. But 
neither Philosophy or Theology in the 
strictest sense ^f the words^ can be said to 
have even n ^^^hlic existence among us. I 
feel assured^ that if Plato himself were to 
return and renew his sublime luculnrations in 
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the metropolis of Great Britain^ a 
craftsman^ from a laboratory^ who had just 
succeeded in disoxydating oo Earthy would 
be thought far the more re£|)ectable^ iiay^ 
the more illustrious person of the^two. 
Nor will it be the least drawback from hk 
honors^ that he had never eren asked himself^ 
what law of universal Being Nature uttered 
ib this phsenomemm : while the character ctf 
a visionary would be the sole remuneration cyf 
the man^ who from the ins%ht into that law 
had previously demonstrated the necessity ot 
the fact. As to that which passes with m 
uilder the name of metaphysics^ philosophic 
elements^ and the like, I refer every man 
of reflection to the contrast between the 
present times and those shortly after the te^ 
storation of ancient literature. In the latter 
we find the greatest men of the age. Statesmen, 
Warrk)rs, Monarchs, Architects, in closest 
intercourse vnth philosophy^ I need only 
mention the names of Lorenzo the magnificent ; 
Picus, €ount Mirandula, Ficinus and Politian ; 
the abstruse subjects of their discussion, and 
the importance attached to them, as the 
requisite qualifications of men placed by Pro^ 
vidence as guides and governors o( their fellow^* 
creatures. If thk be undeniable, equally no* 
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t^ious^ is it that at present the more efi^tive 
a man^s talents are^ and the more likely he is to 
be useful and distinguished in the highert 
situations of public life^ the earlier does he 
shewjfis ^version to the metaphysics and the 
books of metaphysical speculation^ which are 
placed before himt though they come with 
the recommendation of being so many triumphs^ 
of modern good sense over the school$ of 
ancient philosophy. Dante^ Petrarch^ Spen- 
c?r^ Sir Philip Sidney^ Algernon Sidney, 
Milton and Barrow were Platonists. But all . 
the men of genius, with whom it has been- 
my fortune to converse, either profess to 
know nothing of the present systems^ or to> 
despise them. It would be equally unjust > 
and irrational to seek the solution of this dif- 
ference in the men; and if not, it can be 
found only in the philosophic systems them-p 
selves. And so in truth it is. The Living 
of former ages communed gladly with a life- 
breathing philosophy. The Living of the 
present age wisely leave the dead to take 
care of the dead. 

But whatever the causes may be, the result 
is before our eyes. An excess in our attach- 
ment to temporal and personal objects can. 
be counteracted only by a pre-occupati(m 
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of the intellect and the affections with pei^^ 
maaent^ universal^ and eternal truths. Let 
no man enter^ said Plato^ who has not previ-* 
ously disciplined his mind by Geometry. He 
considered this science as the first purificatiolrt 
of the soul^ by abstracting the attention from 
the acddents of the senses. We too teach 
Geometry ; but that there may be no dangef 
of the pupil's^ becoming too abstract in hit 
conceptions^ it has been not only proposed^ 
bat the proposal has been adopted^ that it 
should be taught by wooden diagrams! It 
pains me to remember with what applause 4 
work ^ that placed the inductions of m6d^*il 
Chemistry in the sakne rank with the demon-^ 
sirationsof Mathematical Science, wasreceiv-* 
ed even in a mathematical University. I must 
not permit myself to say more on this subject^ 
desirotts as I am of shewing the importance 
of a philosophic class, and of evincing that ib 
is of vital utility^ and even an essential ele^* 
mc»it in the composition of a civilized com-^ 
munity. It must suffice^ that it has been: 
explained in what respect the pursuit of Truth 
for its own sake^ and the reverence yielded to? 
its professors^ has a tendency to calm or coun- 
teract the purJnttt of wealth ; and that there-s' 

M 
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fore a count erforcje is wanting whereter Phi* 
losophy is degraded in the estimation <^ 
society. What are you (a philosopher was 
once a^ked) in consequence of your admira* 
tion of these abstruse speculations ? He aa^ 
twered: What I am^ it does not become me 
to §ay ; but what thousands are^ who despke 
them^ and eren pride themselves on their 
ignorance^ I see — and tremble ! 
r There is a third influence^ alternately our 
spur and our curb, without which all the ptir^ 
s^ts and desires of man must either exceed at 
fitU short of tibieir just measure* Need I add^ 
that I mean the influence o£ Religion ? I 
speak of that sincere^ that entire interest, kn 
the undivided faith i^ Christ which demands 
tile first-fruits of the whole man, his afifectiotis 
nb less thati his outward acts, his ubderstaikt- 
ing equally with his feelings* For be assuredy 
flever yet did there exist a full faith in the 
divine Word, (by whom not Immortality 
alcme, but Light and Immortality were 
brought ihto the world) which did not expand 
the intellect while it purified the heart; whi<^ 
did not multiply the aims and objects of the 
mind, while it fixed and simplified those •£ 
the d^es and passiotis. If acquiesoence 
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mit insight;: if warmth without light ; if an 
iminuiiity from doubt given and guaranteed by 
fi resolute ignorance ; if the habit of taking for 
granted the words of a catechism^ remembered 
^ forgotten ; if a sensation of positwenes^ ^ub? 
stituted — I will not say^ for certainty ; but~t 
fi»r that calm assurance^ the very means and 
emiditions of which it supersedes ; if a belief 
that seeks the darkness5 and yet strikes nq 
raot^ immovable as the limpet from its rock^ 
and like the limpet fixed there by mere force 
of adhesion ; if these suffice to make us Chris-, 
iians^ in what intelligible sense could quv 
Lord have announced it as the height and 
consummation of the signs and miracles which[ 
att^ted his Divinity^ that the Gospel wai 
preached to the Poor? In what sense could 
the 'Apostle affirm^ that Believers have re^ 
ceived^ not indeed the wisdom of this world 
that comes to nought^ but the wisdom of God^ 
thai we might know and comprehend the 
things that are jfreely given to us of God?, 
op that every Christian^ in proportion as he 
is indeed a Christian^ has received the Spirit 
that searcheih all things^ yea the deep things 
of God himself? — on what grounds could the 
Apostle denounce even the sincerest fervor of 
spirit as defective^ where it does not bring 
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ibrih fruits in the Understandmff ? ^ Op 
again; if to believe Were enough^ why are 
we commanded by another Apostle^ that^ 
^^'be^des this^ &^^S &U diligence we should 
add to our faith manly energy and to manly 
ener^ knowledge !^^ Is it not especially 
idgnificant^ that in the divine oeconomy^ as 
revealed to us in« the New Testament^ the 
peculiar office of Redemption is attributed to 
the Word, that is^ to the inieUigential wis-* 
dom which from all eternity is with Gody 
and is God ? that in him is life, and the life is 
the light of men ? 

. In the present day we hear much, and 
firom men of various creeds, of the plains 
ness and simplicity of the Christian religion: 
and a strange abuse has been made of these 
words, often indeed with no ill intention, but 
still oftener by men who would fain transr 
form the necessity of believing in Christ 
into a recommendation to believe him. The 
advocates of the latter scheme grew out of 
a %ct that were called Socinians, but having 
succeeded in disbelieving far beyond the last 
foot-marks of the Socini, have chosen to de* 

* Brethren! be not children in understanding: how- 
beit, in malice be ye children, but in understanding be 
men. 
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sstgnate themselves by the name of Unilarians^ 
But this is a word^ which in its proper sense^* 
can belong only to their antagonists : fw Unity 
or Unition^ and indistinguishable JJnicity or 
Oneness^ are incompatible terms : while^ in the 
excdusive sense in which they mean the name t# 
be understood^ it is a presumptuous boa^t^ and 
an uncharitable calumny. Their true designa^ 
tion, which simply expresses a fact admitted 
onallsides^ would be thatof Psilanihropists^^ 
or assertors of the mere humanity of Christ^ 
It is the interest of these men to speak of the 
Christian religion as comprized in a few plaiii 
docii'ines^ and containing nothing not intelli^ 
gible^ at the first hearings to men of the 
narrowest capacities. Well then^ (it might 
be replied) we are disposed to place a full 

■. .■ . . . t 

, * New things justify new terms. NoVis in rebus licet 
nova nobis verba confingere. — We never speak of the 
unity of Attraction, or of the unity of Repulsion ; but 
of the unity of Attraction and Repulsion* in each one 
corpuscle. The essential diversity of the ideas, unity 
^d sameness, was among the elementary principles of 
the old Logicians ; and the sophisms grounded on the 
confusion of these terms have been ably exposed by 
Leibnitz, in his Critique on Wissowatius, the acutes^ 
perhaps, of all the learned Socinian divines, whea 
Socinian divines were undeniably men. of learnings 
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reliance on the veracity of ibe grf^t Fotmd^^ 
of the Christian Religion^ and likewise — 
which V more than you yourselves ape on all 
oecasions willing to adipit — on the ap^iirftcy 
und competence of the Writers^ who first i?^ 
eorded his acts and sayings. We have les^roed 
from you, whoMy — and we nqw wi»h tp heg* 
from you — what we jire to believe. The wijt 
swer is : — the actual occurrence of ft{i ei(^?{^ 
ixc^^y event, as recorded by the hK^Stphen^ 
oC Jesus, in confirmatipn qf doctrines, without 
th# previous belief of which, no mm would, 
Qr rather, according to St. Paul's declarations 
C0ui4 become a ccmvert to Christianity ; docr 
t|ine§, which it is certain,^ that ChrLit's ina^ 
medi&te disciples believed, not less ccmfidently 
before they had acknowledged his missioi}>, 
than they did afterwards. Religion and poli- 
tics, they tell us, require but the application 
of a common sense, which every man pos- 
sesses, to a subject in which every man is, 
concerned. ^' To be a musician, an orator, 
a ])ainter, or even a good mechaniciap, pre- 
supposes genius ; to be an excellent artizan or 
mechanic requires more than an average de- 
gree of talent; but to be a legislator or a 
theologian, or both at once, demands nothing 
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btat cohiiiioii sense/'* Now we willingly 

ft 

admit that nothing can be nee^sary to the 
salf^atibn of a Christian which is not in his 
power. For sach^ therefore, as have neither 
the op|M)rtunity or the capacity of learning 
mol*e^ Sufficients doubtless^ will be the heliei 
df those plain truths^ and the fulfilment 4if 
those commands^ which to be incapable of 
uiiderstanding, is to be a man in appearance 
4ilily. But even to this scanty creed the dis^ 
pfOsUi&n of faith must be added : and let it noi 
be fc^otten^ that though nothing can he 
easiel' than to uhderst&nd a code of belief^ 
four^flfths of which consists in avowals of dkh 
telief^ and the remainder in truths^ concerning 
which (in this country at least) a man must 
Mate taken pains to learn to have any doubtj 
yet it il; by no means easy to reconcile thii 
e&de of niegatives with the declarations of the 
Ofarktian Scripture. On the contrary^ it re<» 
Quires all the resources of verbal criticism^ 

* The Friend, Vol. I. As the original work, of 
of which but a small number of copies were printed on 
stamped sheets, and sent to the subscribers by the pojsf, 
is not to be procured ; the reference is made to the 
^ition now printing, in three volu^Les, of the size of t^ 
British Essayists: if indeed a work, a great part of whicli. 
lis hew in substance, and the whole in form and arrange- 
ment, can be described as an edition of the former. 
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wd all the perrerse subtlety of special pleadP 
ing^ to work out a plausible semblance of 
correspondency between them. It must^ how- 
^Ter^ be conceded^ that a man may consist* 
enily spare himself the trouble^of the attempt^ 
and leave the New Testament unread, after 
he has once thoroughly persuaded himself that 
it can teach him nothing of any real inf- 
portance that he does not already know. St.: 
Paul indeed thought otherwise. For thougk 
he too teaches us^ that in the religiori of 
Christ there is milk for babes ; yet he infcnrms 
ife at the same time^ 'that there is meat foi* 
strong men ! and to the like purpose one of 
tiie Fathers has observed^ that in the New 
Testament there are shallows where the 
lamb may ford^ and depths where the elephant 
must swim. The Apostle exhorts the'fol*- 
lowers of Christ to the continual study of the 
»ew religion^ on the ground that in the liiys- 
tery of Christy which in other ages was not 
made known to the sons of men, and in the 
riches of Christ which ho research could ex- 
haust^ there were contained all the treasures, 
ef knowledge and wisdom. Accordingly, ini 
that earnestness of spirit, which his own per-^ 
^nal experience of the inspired truth, he prays 
with a solemn and a ceremonious fervor, that 
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^i^ '^^ streiigthened with inigki in the inner 
;mati^ they may be able to eom{N*ehend wi^ 
all saints what is the breadth and length and 
depth and height/' of that living Principle^ 
at once the Giver and the Gift I of th^t 
anointing Faith^ which in endless evolutiop 
^^ teaches us of all things^ and is truth / '' 
For all things are but parts and forms of 
its progressive manifestation^ and every new 
Jcnowledge but a new organ of sense and 
insight into this one all-inclusive Verity^ 
which, still filling the vessel of the under^ 
standing, still dilates it to a capacity of 
yet other and yet greater Truths, and thus 
jnakes the soul feel its poverty by the very 
amplitude of its present, and the immen^ty 
of its reversionary, wealth. All truth indeed 
is simple, and needs no extrinsic ornament. 
And the more profound the truth is, the more 
simple : for the whole labour and building-up 
of knowledge is but one continued process of 
amplification. But I cannot comprehend, in 
what ordinary sense of the words the proper- 
ties of plainness and simplicity can be ap- 
plied to the Prophets, or to the Writings of 
St. John, or to the Epistles of St. Paul ; or 
what can have so marvellously improved 
the capacity of our laity beyoitd the same 

N 
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class of persons amotig the primitive CturisdaiBi; 
ivho^ as we are told by a fellow apostle^ fouiid 
kihe Writmgs last-meBfio^d ma»y i««ge, 
bard to be understood^ which th^ Unlearned^ 
as well as the unstable^ were in danger of 
wresting and misinterpreting. I can Well 
understand^ however^ what is and has been the 
ipractical consequence of this notion. It is this 

very consequence^ indeeil^ that occdisiotiied the 

• • ■ < » 

preceding remarks^ make^ thendi pertinent to 
iny present subject^ and gives them a place in 
the train of argument requisite for its illustrd^ 
iion. For what need of any after-recurrence 
to the sources of information concerning h 
religion^ the whole contents of which can be 
thoroughly acquired at once^ and iii a feW 
nours? An occasional remembrancing tna^^^ 
perhaps^ be expedient; but what object of 
Mudy can a man propose to himself in a 
Inatter of which he knows all that can be 
known^ all at leasts that it is of visie t6 knOw? 
Like the first rules of arithmetic^ its few 
plain and obvious truths may hourly serve tkfe 
ittan's purposes^ yet i^ver once occupy his 
thoughts. But it is impossible that the affeKS^ 
tionl^ ^ould be kept constant to an t>bjebt 
which giv« lio employment to the undeN 
t/taxsSag. The energies of the intelli^t^ in^ 
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fiveose of insight^ and enlarging views^ are ne- 
ipessary to keep alive the substantial faith in 
the heart. They are the appointed fuel te 
the sacred fire. In the state of Perfectiau 
all other faculties may^ perhaps^ be swallowed 
np. in. love ; but it is on the wings of tibe 
Cherubim^ which the ancient Hebrew Doctors 
interpreted as meaning the powers and efforts 
of the Intellect^ that we must first be borne 
up to the '^ pure Empyrean" : and it must b^ 
Seraphs and not the hearts of poor Mortals^ 
that can bum unfuelled and self-fed. ^^ Give 
ine understanding (exclaimed the royal 
IPsalmist) and I shall observe thy law witti 
my whole heart. Teach me knowledge 
and good judgment. Thy commandment is 
exceeding broad: O how I love thy law! it 
is uiy meditation all the day. The entrance 
of thy wcMrds giveth lights it giveth under^ 
Ending to the simple. I prevented the 
dawning of the morning : mine eyes prevent 

4 , 

the night-watches^ that I might meditate 
upon thy word/' Now where the very con^ 
trary of this is the opinion of many ^ and the 
practice of most^ what results can be Ex- 
pected bi)t those which are actually presenie^^ 
to us in (Hir daily experience ? 
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, There is one class of men* who read the 
^riptures^ when they do read them^ in order 
to pick and choose their faith ; or (to speak 
more accurately) for the purpose of plucking 

* Whether it be on the increase, as a Sect, is doubtfuK 
But it is admitted by all^— nay, strange as it may seem, 
made a matter of boast, — that the number of its secret 
adherents, outwardly of other denominations, is ten- 
fold greater than that of its avowed and incorporated 
Followers. And truly, in our cities and great manufac- 
turing and commercial towns, among Lawyers and such 
of the Tradesfolk as are the ruling members in Book- 
clubs, I am inclined to fear that this has not been asserted 
without good ground. For Socinianism in its present 
tbrmj consisting almost wholly in attack and imagined de- 
tection, has a particular charm for what are called shrewdy 
knowing men. Besides, the vain and half-educated, 
whose christian and sir names in the title pages of our 
Magazines, Lady's, Diaries, &c. are the successors of 
the shame-faced Critos, Phileleutheroses, and Philale- 
theses in the time of our Grandfathers, will be some^ 
thing: eiud now that Deism has gone out of fashion, 
Socinianism has swept up its Refuse. As the main suc^ 
cess of this sect is owing to the small proportion which 
the affirmative articles of their Faith (rari rantes in 
gurgite vasto) bear to the negative, (that is, their 
Belief to their Disbelief) it will be an act of kindness 
to the unwary to bring together the former under one 
point of view. This is done in the following Catalogue, 
the gr'^ater part if not the whole of which may be au- 
thenticated from the writings of Mr. Belsham. 
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away live^asunder^ as it were^ from the di^ipe 
xH'ganisiu of the Bible^ textuary morsek and 
fragments for the support of doctrmes which 
they had learned beforehand from the higher 

1. They believe in one God, professing to differ froni 
bther Christians only in holding the Deity to be uniper* 
sonal, the Father alone! being God, the Son a mere^ 
thpiigh an inspired and highly gifted, man, and the Holy 
Spirit ,. either a Synonime of God, or of the diving 
Agency, or of its effects. 

2. They belie;^ve mien's actions necessitated, and con- 
jsistentiy with this affirm that the Christian Religion (i. e; 
their view of it) precludes all remorse tor our sins, thej^ 
l>eing a present calamity, but not guilt. 

3. They believe the Gospels, though not written by 
inspiration, to be authentic Histories on the whole: 
though with some additions and interpolations. And on 
the authority of these Writings, confirmed by .other evi* 
dence,. they believe in the Resurrection of (he Man, 
Jesus Christ, from the dead. . " ^ 

4. On the historic credibility of this event they believci 
in the Resurrection of the Body, v^hich in their opinic^ 
is the. Whole 'Man, at the last Day: and differ from 
other Churches in this only, that while other Christians 
believe, that all Men will arise in the Body,, they hold^ 
ihat all the Bodies that had been Men, will arise. ' '• 
, 5. A certain indefinite number of Mankind thus re^ 
newed to life and consciousness, it is the common be^ 
iief of them all, will be placed in a state of happiness 
and immortality. But with respect to those who have 
died in the calamitoflt; condition of unrefbrmed Sinful^ 
iiess, (to what extent it is for the supreme Judge to de^ 
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4xracle qf their cum naiural CamnumrSmie^ 
SanciM ScriptMraa frusiant ut fTustremL 
Through the gracious di9peiisatioiis of Provir 
deocQ a complexity of circumstances may 

cide) th^y are divided among themeelves. The one 
party teach, that such unhappy persons will be raised 
pnly to be re-annihilated: the other party coni«id> 
that there will be % final Restoration of all Men, with a 
purgatory or state of remedial discipline, the severity 
and duration of which will be proportioned to the kind> 
degree, and obstinacy of the Disease, and of which 
therefore every Man is left to his own conjectural Hopes 
aqid Fears: with this comfort however to the very worsts 
(i. e. most unfortunate and erroneous of Mankind)'that it 
will be all well with them at last. In this article they 
differ from the Papists, in having no Hell, and in placing 
their Purgatory after^ instead of before, the Day of 
Judgment. 

6.. Lastly, as they hold only an intellectual and phy^ 
sical, and no^ a moral difference in the actions and 
4>]iaracters of Men, they not being free Agents, and 
therefore not more responsible Beings than the brute 
Beasts, although their greater powers of memory and 
(Comparison render them more susceptible of being acted 
pij by prospective motives — (and in this sense they retaiu 
the term^ responsibility, after having purified it by th^ 
e^-inanition of its old, and the transfusion of a new, 
meaning) — ^and as they, with strict consequence, merge 
lall the attributes of Deity in Power, Intelligence, and 
Benevolence, (Mercy and Justice being modes, or rather 
perspective views, of the two latter ; the Holiness of God 
loeaaing^ the same or nothing at all; and his Aoger^ 
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MM^i^te lus anliddtes to it noxious pnndplte^ 
iktad i^alize tibe paradox of a very good itiiifi 
tmuer a very evil faith. It is not denied^ thaf 
ft Skjciniati may be as honesty tisefiil and bene- 

Offence^ and Hatred of Moral £vil, being mere metapboti 
and figures of speech addressed to a rude and barbarous 
People) they profess to hold a Redemption— not hoYr* 
ex^t by the Clross of Christ, e5c<cept as his d^ath was an 
eTidenee of his sincerity, and the necessary preliminary 
to his Resurrection ; but — ^by the effects which this fact 
of hii Resurrection, together with his example, and his 
re-pnblieation of the moral precepts (taught indeed lon^ 
before, but as they think, not so clearly, by Moses and the 
Prophets) were calculated to produce on the human mind. 
So that if it had so happened, that a man had bete 
influenced to an innocent and useful life by the ex* 
ample, precepts, and martyrdom of Socrates, Socrates 
aad not Christ, would have been his Redeemer. 

These are all the Positives of the modem Socinian 
Creed, and even these it was not possible to extricate 
wholly trom the points of Disbelief. But if it should 
be asked, why this resurrection, or re-creation is con* 
fined to the human animal, the answer must be — that 
tnore than this has not been revealed. And so far all Christ 
tians will join assent. But some have added, and in my 
t»pinion much to their credit, that they hop^, it may b^ 
ibe case with the Brutes likewise, a^ they see no suffi- 
cient reason to the contrary. And truly, upon theif: 
scheme, I agree with them. For if Man be no other or 
nobler Creature ea^entiaUyy than he is represented in 
their system, the meanest reptile, that maps out its patK 
on ttud earth by lines of slime, must be of equal wbrtlt 
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irqktit a character as any of his neigUbowrsi 
^jPUid if he thinks more and derives a larger 
{K>ftion of his pleasures from intellectiial 
sources^ he is likely to be more so. But in sach 

^d respectability, not only, in the sight of the Holy One, 
but by a strange contradiction even before Man's own 
reason. For remove all the sources of Esteem and th^ 
Love fpunded pn esteem, and whatever else pre-sup? 
poses a Will and,* therein, a possible transcendence to 
;tbe material world : Mankind, as far as my experieaice 
jias extended, (and I ani less than the least of niany 
whom I could cite as having formed the very sanie 
Judgment) are on the whole distinguished. from the other 
Beasts inoomparably more to their disadvantagCy by 
Lying, Treachery, Ingratitude, Massacre, Thijrst of 
Blood, and by Sensualities which both in sort and degree 
it would be libelling their Brother-beasts to call be^tialy 
than to their advantage by a greater extent of Intelt 
lect. And what indeed, abstracted, from the Free-will, 
could this intellect be but a more shewy instinct ? of 
more vajiou^ . application indeed, but far iless. secure^ 
useful, or adapted to its purposes, than the instinct 
of Birds, Jnsects, and the like. In short, as I hav^ 
elsewhere pbserye4,. compared with the wiles and 
factories of ^he Spider, or. with the qunning.of the FQX,.it 
woul4 be but a more efjSorescent, and for that very cause 
a lesp efficient. Salt to preserve the Hog from putrifying 
before its destined hour. . . r ^ 

/Well may the words of Isaiah be applied, and ^(^^ 
dressed to the.Teacher3 and Followers of this Sect,- or 
rather, I would say, to their Tenets as personified— y 
'/ The word of the Lord was. unto them, precept upou 
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Idstanees, and I am most willing to bear wit« 
Hfiss from my own experience^ that th^y av^ 
not infi*equent> the fruit is from the grafts not 
from the tree. The native produce is^ or would 
be^ an intriguing, overbearing^ scornful and 
wwldly disposition; and in point of fact, it it 
the only scheme of Religion that inspires in 
its adherents a contempt for the understand* 
ings of all who differ from *them. But be 
thk as it may, and whatever be its effects^ it 
13 not probable that Christianity will have any 
direct influence on men who pay it no other 
compliment than that of calling by its name 
the previous dictates and decisions of their 

own mother-wit. 

■ • . * 

But the more numerous class is of those 

wha do not trouble themselves. at all with 

.... • • 

religious matters, which they resign to the 
clergyman of the par^i. * But while not a 



prec^pl, line upon fine, here a little ancjthere a little^ 
that they might go and fall backward, and be brokenl 
and spared. Wherefore, hear the word of the Lord, yiai 
Sc&Tfvful Men that rule this people ! Beeaute ye baye 
said, We have made a covenant with Death, and with 
Hellvare we at agreement ! Your Covenant with Death 
^all' be annulled, and' your a^eement with Hell shall 
not stand. For your Bed is shorter than that a man caii 
stretch himself upon it, and the covering narrower thita 
tbat^he can wrap himself in it." — Isaiah xxviii. 

O 
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^w aiiibiig these meti consent to pray and 
iu^u* by piroxy ; and while others^ mwe at^ 
itetiiive to the prudential advantages of 4 
Rbcorous ehamcter^ yield the customary evi^ 
6eilc6 of their^ church-tnemberdLip ; but^ iba» 
|bHbrined!» are at peacie with themselves^ and 

; think their Sunday ^s task 



As much as God or Man can fairly ask ; 

there exists amongst the mo^t respectaliter 
Laity of om* cities and great towns^ an active^ 
pOwerM^ and enlarging minority^ whose in- 
dnstry^ while it enriches their families^ is at 
the same time a support to the revenue^ and 
not seldom enlivens their whole neighbour^ 
hood : men whose lives are free from all 
disreputable infirmities^ and of whose activity 
ih the origination^ patronage^ and manage- 
&ient both of charitable and of reli^ous 
associations^ who must not have read or 
|ieard? and who that has^ will dare deny 
to be most exemplary ? After the cufrf;di|i 
tff oiir forefathers^ aind their pure hotise^ 
hold religion^* these^ in so many respects 
^timable persons^ are for the greater part in 
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. .1^ And pure JKelt^on breathing household laws. 
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habit of iuvii^ faiqily<^pirtQ^er^ and a {khp- 
tkNd of SeHpture r^td every mornii^ ai}4 
evening. |n this ela&^ with $udi change^ opr 
j^^titatloqs as the peqqliar tenets of the sQpt 
require^ yfe (Dmi include the sensible^ ord0r]i^ 
and bepeficieint Society ot the Friev ijms^ ^9t9 
commonly called Quakers. Here then^ if any 
where^ (that is^ in any clas^ of men ; for the 
present argument is not concerned with incB* 
yiduals) we may expect to find Christianity 
teudjiering commercial ayidity wd sprinlfiling 
its holy damps on the passion of accumul»^ 
tion. This^ I say^ we might expect to find^ 
if an undoubting belief in the threats an4 
promises of Kevelation^ and 9* consequent rer 
gularity of personal^ dovoestic^ and social d^ 
meaner^ sufficed to constitute tha.t Christianity^ 
the power and privilege of which is so to 
r^ew and irradiate the wlfiole intelligential 
and moral life of man^ as to overcome the 
^trit df the world. (St. John : Epistle I.]) If 
this, the appointed test, were found wanting, 
should we not be forced to apprehend, nay, 
are we not compelled to infer, that the i^irit 
of prudential. motive, however ennobled by 
the magnitude and awfulnei^ of its objects,* 

• • • •• 

* And in this alone the late Dr. Paley, by a use of 
terms altogether arbitrary, places the distinction behreeii 
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audi thoi^h as the teriiiinatioii of a loww^ ii 
may . be the commenGement (and not seldom 
the occimon) of an higher state5 is not^ evett 
in respect of morality itself^ that abiding and 
ccmtinuous principle c^ action^ which is either 
Me with the fidth spc^en of by St. Paul^ or its 

Prudence ; and Virtue, the former being* Self-love in ite 
application to the sum of pain and pleasure that is likely 
io result to us, as the consequence of our actions, in tl^e 
present life only ; while the latter is the same Self-love, 
that together with the present consequences of our ac- 
tions, takes in likewise the more importfuat enjoy mefite 
or sufferings which, according as we obey or disobey 
His known commands, God has promised to bestow, or 
threatened to inflict, on us in the Life to come. Accord- 
ing to this writer, it becomes the duty of a rational fre^ 
agent (it would be mor^ pertinent to say, o{ a sentient 
animal capable of Forecast) to reduce his Will to an 
habitual coincidence with his Reason, on no other ground, 
i)ut because he believes that God is able and determined 
either to gratify or to torment him. Thus, the great prm- 
ciple of the Gospel, that we. are bound to love oar 
neighljours as ourselves and God above all, must, if 
translated into a consistency with this theory of enlight- 
ened Self-love, run thus ;. On the ground of our fear of 
torment and our expectation of pleasure from an infinitely 
powerful Being, we are under a prudential obligation of 
acting towards our neighbours a« {/^ we loved them equally 
with ourselves ; but ultimately and in very truth to lov^ 
ourselves only. And this is the Work, this the System 
of moral. and. political Philosophy cited as highest aur 
thority in our Senate and Courts of Judicature ! And 
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immediate ofispring. It cannot be that spitti 
of dbedience to the commands of Christy b^ 
which the soul dwelleth in him, and he in it: 
(1 John, e. iii. 4.) and which our Saviour 
himself announces as a being hofn tagain. And 
this indi^nsable act, m influence, or impreg- 
nation, of which, as of a divine tradition, the 
eldest philosophy is not dl'ent ; which flashed 
through the darkness of the pagan mysteries; 
and which it was therefore a reproach to a 
Master in Israel, that he had not already 
known ; (John's Gospel^ c. iii.) — ^this is else* 
where explained, as a seed which, though <tf 
gradual developement, did yet potentially con- 
tmn the essential form nqt merely of a better^ 
but of an other life : amidst all the frailties and 

(still worse !) this is the Text-Book for the moral Lee- 
tares at one of our Universities, justly the most celebrated 
for scientific ardor and manly thinking. Tis not with- 
out a pang of filial sorrow, that the Writer makes this 
acknowledgement, -which nothing could have extorted 
from Am. but the strongest conviction of the mischievous 
and debasing tendencies of that wide-spread system, in 
which the Works 6f Dr. Paley (his Sermons excepted) 
act not the less pernicious part, because the most deco* 
j(mg and plausible. > The fallacious sophistry of the 
grounding principle in this whole system has been de^^ 
tected by Des Cartes, and Bishop Butler : and of late 
years, with greiat ability and originality, by Mr. W. 

Hazlitt. 
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transient* eclipses of mortality inakitig^ I ree* 
peat^ the subjects of this regeneratjom not' » 
propprly better as other men, whom therefore 
ihe world could iiot but hate^ as nUeni^ J1^ 
own native growth^ however^ in^proT^ bgr 
cultivation (whether thro' ibe agency 6fhlin<l 
sympathies^ or of an Intelligent self-interest> 
the utmost heights to which the warldfy 1^ 
can ascend) the World has always been rea^^ 
and willing to acknowlege and admire. 7%^ 
ore ^ the world : iherefore speak Hiey out of 
the heart of the world {^ rop icooiyuov) * and ikk 
world heareth them. (1 John^ ivth.) 

To abstain from acts of wrong and violence^ 
to be moreover industrious^ useful^ and of 
seemly bearing, are qualiti^ presupposed in 
the gospel code, as the preliminary conditions, 
rather than the proper and peculiar ef^ts, 
of Christianity., But they are likewise qualir 
ties so palpably indispensable to the temporal 
interests of mankind that, if we except the 
brief frenzies of revolutionary Riot, there 
never was a time, in which the World did 
not profess to reverence them : nor can we 
state any period, in which a more than ordi- 
nary character for assiduity, regularity, and 
charitableness did not secure the World's 
praise and favor, and were not calculated to 
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advance the individimk own worldly int^esiis : 
provided only^ that his manners and profesi»ed 
t6tteti^ were those of some known and allowed 
body of men. 

I ask then, what is the fistet ? We are—^ 
tmdl till it's good pwposes^ which are many^ 
have been all atchieved^ and we can become 
wmething better^ long may we continue siidi ! 
7— « bwy^ enierprizing^ and commercial na- 
tion. Tiie habits attached to this charact^ 
must^ if there exist no adequate counterpoise^ 
inevitably lead us^ under the specious namei 
of utility^ practical knowledge^ and so £brth^ 
to ■ look at all things thro' the medium of the 
market^ and to estimate the Worth of all 
pursuits and attainments by their marketable 
-value. In this does the Spirit of Trade consist* 
Now would the general experience bear us 
Mit in the assertion • that amid the absence or 
declension oS all other antagonist Forces^ 
^re is found in the very circle of the trading 
and opulent themselves^ in the increase^ 
namely 5 of religious professors among them^ a 
spring of reinstance to the excess of the eom-!» 
itterci^l impetus^ from the impressive example 
df iheiir unworldly fieelings^ evidenced by their 
moderation in worldly pursuits? I fear^ that 
We itoay anticipate the answer wherever the 
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ireligiotfaB zeal of such professors does not liliie* 
wise, manifest itself by the glad devotion, pf 
m large a portion of their Time and In-r 
dustry, as the duty of providing. a fair com-t 
petence for themselves and their families 
leaves at their own disposal^ to . the cbnif* 
prehension of those inspired writings and. the 
evolution of those pregnant. truths^ which wot 
^proposed for our earnest^ sedulous reseajRcbi^ 
in order that by occupying our understandings 
^ey may more and more^asdmilate our affect 
tions ? I fear^ that, the inquiring traveller 
Ifvould more often hear of zealous Religionist^^ 
who have read (and as a duty too and witb 
all due acquiescence) the prophetic^ ^^ Wo to 
them that join house to house and lay field tQ 
fields that they may be alone in ihe landi^! 
and yet find ho object deform the. beauty of 
the prospect fi'om their window or. even froui 
their castle turrets so annoyingly ^.as a meadovJT/ 
pot their own^ or a field under ploughing with 
the beam-end of the plough in the hands o£ 
its humble owner! I fear^ that he > must too 
often make report of men lavrful in their deal-^^ 
ings^ scriptural in their language^ almsrj^vers^ 
and patrons of. Sunday schools^ who are yet 
resbtless and overawing Bidders at all Land 
Auctions in their neighbourhood^ who lii;ejqt 
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file cetiter (^ fwnis withcmi leas^^ and iernxkiM 
without attadunents! Or if Bis Way sboiild 
lie throngh our great towns and manu&etoring 
.distxicfe, instances woiild grow cheap with 
Mm of irealthy ^ligioin |)nictitioners^ 
never travel ibr orders without cards of 
cation in (frqse and verse^ and «aiaU tracts of 
admonition and. instruction^ aU '^ plain ^ and 
easy^ and suited to the meanest capacities ;'' 
who pray daily ^^ as the first act of the morning 
4nd as the last of the evenings Lead- us not 
ihto temptation ! but deliver us from evil ! and 
tf mploy all- the interval with an edge of appe^ 
tite keen as the scytiie of Death in the pursuit 
of yet more and yet more of it temptatibn so 
perilods^ that (as ; they have full often read^ 
and heard read^ i^ithout the least questionings 
ifc whis^r of doubt) no poweriliort of Omni-^ 
potence cbuld make their deliverance from It 
credible or conceivable. Of all denominations 
of Christians^ thei*e is not one in existence dr 
dn record whose whole ^heme of faith aiid 
wcMrsAiip was so expressly framed for the one 
purpose of spiritualising the mind and of 
abstractiidg it from the vanities of the wcM'ldy 
as the Society of Friends ! not one^ in which 
the church members are connected^ and their 
l^ofessed principles enforced^ by so efiSsSCtive 



and wonderful a fohxi of .disc^line.^ But ill 
the zeal of their Founders and first Frosty tei 
for perfect Spirituality they excluded fi*oni 
their system all mini^rs specially trained^ 
and educated for the ministry^ with all ¥nr 
fessionial Theologians : and they omitted to 
provide fw the rai^g up among .themselves 
any other established class of lewned men^ susi 
teachers and schoolmasters for instance^ in 
their stead. Even at this day ^ though the 
Quakers are in general remarkably shrewd 
and intelligent in all worldly ccmcerns^ yet 
learnings and more particularly theologkal 
learnings is more rare among them in prc^xMr-t 
tion to their wealth and rank in life, and.beld 
in less vialue^ than among any other known 
sect of Christians. What has been ' the 
result ? If the occasion permitted^ I : could 
dilate with pleasure on their decent manners 
and decorous m wals^ as indiriduals^ and their 
exemplary and truly illustrious philanthropic 
eflforts as a Body. From all the . gayer and 
tinsel vanities of the world their discipline has 
preserved them^ and the English character 
oWes to their example sotne part of its mimly 
plainness in extwnals. But my ai^mait is 
confined to the question^ whether. ReMgicm in 
its pres^it state and under lite present conc^p- 
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Horn of its demands and purposes does, even 
anumg the most religious^ exert .any efficient 
Ibrce of. controul oyer the commercial spirit^ 
the exoess c^ which we have attributed not to 
i&e eiEient and magnitude of the commerce 
itself;^ rbiit. to the absence <n* imperfection of its 
appointed cheeks and counteragents. Now as 
the system of the Friends in its first intention 
is of all others most hostile to worldly-mind- 
edness on the one hand ; and as^ on the other, 
the adherents of this system both in confession 
and practice confine Christianity to feelings 
and motires ; they may be selected as repre- 
scffitattres of the strict, but unstudied and nnin- 
quiring, Reli^onists oi every denomination* 
Their characteristic propensities will supply, 
l^refore, no unfair test for the . degree of 
resistance, which our present Christianity it 
capable of opposing to the cupidity of a trading 
pecyle. That species of Christianity I mean, 
which, as far as knowledge and the &culties oi 
thought we concerned,— which, as far as the 
growth and grandeur ofthetn<eZ2ecfuai[ man is 
in question-^is to be learnt ex tempore ! A 
CSiristianiiy poured in on the Catechumen ail 
and all at once, as from a shower-bath : and 
whicii^ whatever it may be in the heart, yet 
finr <he ^understanding and reason is fi*om boy« 
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hood (mward a thing port and p^fected ! If 
the almost universal opinion be tolerably eor*a' 
rect^ the question is answered* But I by no 
nieani? appropriate the remark to the wealthy 
Quakers^ or even apply it to them in any par- 
ticular ot eminent sense^ when I say^ that 
often as the motley reflexes of my expwiencer 
move in long procession of manifold groups 
before me^ the distinguished and world«-honored 
company of Christian Mammonists appear to 
the eye of my imagination as a drove of causeb 
heavily laden ^ yet all at full speedy and each 
m the confident expectation of passing through 

the EYE OF THE NEEDLE^ without stop OT halty 

both beast and baggage. 

I^ot without an uneasy reluctance have I 
ventured' to tell the truth on this subject^ lest 
I should be charged with the indulgence of a 
satirical ^ mood and an uncharitable ispleen. 
But my Conscience hears me witiv^^ and I 
know myself too near the grave to trifle with 
its name^ that I am solely actuated by a sense 
df the exceeding Impdirtanee of th^ subject at 
ihe present niioment. I feel it an awM duty 
to exercise the honcist liberty of free utterance 
in so deiur a concernment as that of preparing 
my country :fi)r a dbknge in its external rela^ 
^€m^ which must coibe soonw or latw; which 
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I believe to have already commenced ; and 
that it will depend on the presence or absence 
of a cwrespcmding change in the mind of the 
nation^ and above all in the aims and ruling 
opinions of our gentry and moneyed jmen 
whether it is to oast down our strength and 
prosperity^ or to fix them im a firmer and 
more august basis. ^/Surely to every good 
and peaceable man it must in nature med» be 
a hateful thii^ to he the displeaser and mor 
lester.of thousands; but when God commands 
to take the trumpet and blow a dolorous cr a 
jarring blasts it lies not in man's will what he 
shall say and what he idiaU coikseal/^ 

That my compl«ints^ both in this and in 
my forn^w Lay Sermon^ concerning the same 
errors> are not grounded on any peculiar no* 
tions of mine^ the following remarks of a great 
and good man^ not lesis illustrious for his piety 
and fervent zeal as a Christian than for his 
acuteness and profimdity as a Philowpher^ 
may 5 perhaps^ be accepted as proof. 

^^ Prevailing studies^ he observes^ are of no 
smaU coi^equence to a state, the religion, 
mamners, and civil govwnment of a country 
ever taking some bias from its {diilosophy, 
which affects not only the minds of. its pro* 
fessors and studente^ but also the opinions of 
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aU'the better sort^ and the practiee of the 
whole people^ remotely and consequentially 
imleed^ though not inconsiderably. Have not 
the doctrines of Neces^ty and Materialism^ 
with the consequent denial of men's r^pon- 
sibility^ of his corrupt and fallen nature^ and 
of the whole scheme of Redemption by the 
incarnate Word, gained ground during the 
general pasdon for the Cwpuscularian . and 
Experimental Philosophy which hath {nre- 
Tailed about a century ? This indeed might 
usefiiUy enough have employed some share 
of the. leisure and curiosity of inquisitive p^?^ 
sons. But when it entered the senunaries 
of Learnings as a necessary accomplkdbiment 
and - Bs the most importuit part of know* 
ledge^ by engrossing men's thoughts and 
fixing their minds so much on corporeal ob-^ 
jects^ it hath^ however und^ignedly, not a 
little indisposed them for spiritual^ morale and 
mtellectual matters. Certamly, had the phi- 
losophy of Pythagoras and Socrates prevailed 
in this age^ we should not have seen interest 

• 

take so general and fast^hold on the minds of 
men. But while the employn^nt of the mind 
on things purely intellectual is to ndost men 
irksome^ whereas the sensitive powers by our 
coiestaht use of them^ acquire strength^ the 
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objects of sense are too often counted the chief 
good. Fw these things men fight; cheats and 
scramble. Therefore^ in order to tame 'man- 
kind and 'introduce a sense of virtue^ the best 
human means is to exeteise their understanding^ 
to give Ihem a' glimpse of a woi^ld superior td 
the sensible; and while they take pains to 
cherisli and maintain the animal life^ toteach 
them not to neglect the intellectual. 

^t might very vrell be Ihou^t serious trifling 
to tell my readers that the greatest men had 

are the touchstone of an hasty and shallow 
mind ; whose philosophy, ihe admiration of 
ages, supplied patriots, magistrates and law- 
givers to the most flourishing states, as well 
fathers to the Church, and doctws to the 
Schools. In these days the depths of thaf 
dd learning are rarely fathomed : ancf y^tit 
were happy for these lands ^ if our young 
notdliiy and gentry instead, of modern nuixinis 
would imbibe the notions of the great men of 
antiquity. But in these free-thinking times; 
many an empty head is shook at Aristotle 
and Plato t and the writings of these cele^ 
brated" ancients are by most men treated on a 
level with the dry and barbarous lucubration^ 
of. the Schoolmen. It may, 'however, be 



Iniidestly jprdiuined that ih«re are iiat tamny 
Ittnoog usy even of those that are calledi the 
better swt^ who have niore seiuie^ virtue^ and 
We of their oountary thmi Cicero^ who m a 
)ettdr to Attictis oould M>t forbear exclakmng^ 
O Sot^ratesi et Socratici Viri ! nunquam vofais 
gratii^m referam. : Would ^to God^ maay of 
9iir oouotryiiito had the sataie obligations to 
those iSocratic writws. Certunly^ whare the 
people are well educated^ the art of piloting 
4 state is best learnt firom the writings of 
Plato. But among a people void of discipline 
and a gentry devoted to vulgar cares and 
views^ Fltito^ Pythagoras^ and Aristotle ,themn 
selves;^ were they living, could do but Uttkr 

Thus then, of the three most approved 
antagonist to the Spirit of Barter^ and the 
accompanying disposition to overvalue Riches 
with all the Means and Tokens thereof — of 
the thr^e fittest and most likely checks to thia 
tendency, namely, the feeling of ancient birth 
and the respect paid to it by the community 
at large ; a genuine intellectual Philosophy 
with an accredited, learned, 9xA philosophio 
Class ; and lastly ^ Religion ; we have found 
the first declining, the second not exisling^ 
and the third efficient, indeed^ in man^ re> 
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spects and to many excellent put*poses<^ only 
not m this partiediar diredtioh : ' the Religioil 
here spokcsi of^ harmg long smoe parted 
ti^ompany with ^tiimi ' inqnisitiye ^ and ' bdokkif 
Thendi^ whidi .tends to defraad the student 
of his worldly wisdom^ inasmnch as it diverti 
his mind frqm the accumulation of wealth by 
pre^occupying his thoughts in the acquisitioti 
of knowledge. . Few the Ri&ligion of best r^ 
pute among us holds all the truths of Scrip-^ 
ture and all .the doctrines of Christianity sd 
very transcendent, or so very eitey^ as to mak^ 
sbidy and research either vain or needless. ' Xt 
prp£^si$es> therefore, to huE^er and thirst after 
R^bteousness alone, and the rewards of the 
Rjghi^ous.; and thus habitually taking fwr 
granted dXL truths of spiritual import leaves 
the understanding vacant and at leisure fw ft* 
tbprough insight into presetit and teinpiNral 
^terests: which^ doubtless^ is the true reason: 
why its : followers are in general such shrewdy 
j^n^i^ing, . wary^ well-informed, thrifty atid^ 
tWiving. men of business. ' But this is likewi^ 
tie rieftson, why it neither does or can check 
or * drcttmsqribe the Spirit tff Barter; and to 
tli^ consequent mofiopply wMbh this comm^-^' 
c^l Spirit possesses, miist iU over-balance b^ • 
attributed, not to'th^ extent or magnitttde of 
tjb^ C^omnierQe itself. ; ^ 
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Before I enter on the remit aasignecl b^jr 
me as the ehief ultimate comae of the [N"esent 
j^te of the conntry^ and ns the main gromtd 
tm which tibeimmediaie occasions of the ph 
neral distress haTe worked^ I muat entreat my 
fieaders to reflect that the spirit of Trade has 
been a thing of insensible growth; that whe- 
ther it be enough/or more or less than enough, 
is a matter of relative, rath^ than of positive 
determination ; that it depends on the degree 
in which It is aided or reidsted by all the other 
tendencies iliat co-exi^t with it ; and that in 
the best of times this spirit may be said ta 
Uye on a narrow isthmus between a sterUe 
desert and a stormy sea, still threatened and 
eneroadied on eillier by the Too Much or 
the Too Little* As the argument doe» not 
depend on any precise accuracy in the dates, 
I dball assume it to have cmnmenced, as an 
influencing part of the national character, 
with the institution of the Funds in ilie reign 
id .William the Third, and firom the peacfe 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 174^, to have been 
hurrying onward to its maximum, which it 
seems to have attained during the late war. 
He dhort interruptions may be welt repre- 
sented as a few steps backward, that it might 
leap forward with an additibnat m<Hnentum» 
The words, old and moden, now a;nd iketk^ 
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ibr^ applied by me^ th^ lait^r to the whoi^ 
period mice the Bevolutioii^ and the §wm^ 
to the intiprval beti^i^een thk epoch niid the 
Reformation; the one from 1460 to Id^O^ 
ike other from 1680 tor th^ present tiine. 

HftTing premised this explanation^ I ewa 
now retttm an i«teliigible answer to a questioB^ 
that will have risen in the Ready's mhid 
during his p^usal of ihe last three, or four 
pages. How^ it wilLbe ol^eoted> does all 
tiiiis a^ly to tl^e present times in partieular ? 
When was the indastripns part of mankind 
iU)t attached to the pursaits miwrt Hkely ia 
reward their industry ? Was the wish ta 
make a fortune or> if you prefer an inridioiii 
phrase, the lust of lu(»«, less natural to our 
forefathers than to their descendants ? Jf yon 
say, that though a not less frequent, or less 
powerful passion with them than with u&> it 
yet met with a mcnre frequent and .mor^ 
powerful check, a stronger and more advanced 
boundary-^line^ in the Religion of did Uniei^ 
and in the feith, fa^on, habits, and autho-r 
rity €i the Religious : in what did tins difiPer^ 
ence consist? and in what way did these 
points of difference act ? If indeed the aati-^ 
dote in question once possessed virtues which 
it no longer pjonsesseft^ or n<^ in the same 
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degree^ What is the ingredient^ either added; 
iotpitted^ or diminished since that tinoie^ which 
can hare rendereid it less efScacious now thah 
then? 

Well! (I might reply) grant all this: 
and let both the profession and the pntfessors 
cf a spiritual principle^ as a counterpoiito to 
the worldly weights at the oiiier end. of the 
Balance^ be supposed much the same in the 
one period as in the other! Assume for a 
moment^ that I can establi^ ^either the &et 
of its lesser efSciency , nor any points of di^ 
finance capable of accounting for it ! Yet it 
niight still be a sufficient answer to this object 
tion^ that as the commerce of the country, axid 
with it the spirit of commerce, has increased 
fifty-fold since the commencement of the 
latter period^ it is not enough that the couxHi 
ter weight should be as great as it was in the 
former period : to remain the same in its efiect^ 
it ought to have become very much greater.. 
But though this be a consideration not less im- 
portant than it is obvious, yet I do not pur- 
pose to rest in it, I affirm, that a difference 
may be shewny and of no trifling importance 
as to that one point, to which my present 
argument is confined. For let it be re- 
membered^ that it is not to any extraordinary 
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.influti^nces of the religious principle that I am 
jreferring^ not to Tolimtary poverty^ or «e^ 
quegtration from social and active life^ • or 
schemes of mortification. I speak of Reli- 
gion merely as I should of any worldly obr 
jeet^'Tvhidbi^ as &r as it employs and interests 
a man, leaves l^ss room in his mind for other 
pursuits : except that this must be more .es^ 
pwially the case in^ the instance of Religion^ 
because beyond all other Interests it is calcu- 
lated to occupy the -whole mind^ and employ 
successively all the faculties of man ; and 
because the objects which it presents to th^ 
Imagination as well as to the Intellect cant 
not be actually contemplated^ much less <?ai| 
they be the subject of frequent meditaticm^ 
without dimming the lustre and blunting the 
rays of all rival attractions* It is well 
kttown^ and has been observed of old^ that 
Poetry tends to render its devotees * careless 

of money and outward appearances^ while 

• • • • 

* Hie error tamen et levis hie insania quantas 

Virtiites habeat, sie eollige : vatis avarus 

Non temere est animus ; versus amat, hoc studet unum ; 

Detrimenta, fug^ servorum, incendia ridet ; 

Non fraudem soeio, puerove ineogitat uUam 

r 

Pupillo ; vivit siliquis et pane seeundo : 
Militiae quanquam piger et malus, utilis urbi. 

HORAT. EPIST. II. k 
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Fhilosc^hy mspiresL a €(mtempt bf both as fifeh- 
jefete of Desire or Admiratioi^. Boi Religibii 
Is the Poetry and Philosophy <rf all manldfid * 
unites in ifeelf whatevw is most excellent in 
ei&er^ and while it at one and' the sann^ 
^time calls into action and su[^lies with the 
noblest materials both the imaginative and 
the intellective fecnlties^ superadds^ the m» 
terests <^ the most substantial and h6me-^feli 
reality to both, to the poetic vi^on and #ie 
philosophic idea^ But in wA&t to produce a 
dnnilar efi^t it must act in a ^milar way : it 
must reign in the thoughts of a man and in 
the pow^-s istkin to thotight^ as well us exercise 
im admitted influence over his hopes and fears^ 
and through these on his delib^*ate and indi^ 
tiduied acts. 

Now as my first fw^esiimptive proof of a 
dilfer^ice (I might almost have said^ df a 
contrast) between the religious character <rf 
the period isdnce the Revolution^ and that 
of the period from the accession of Edward 
the Sixth to the abdication of the second 
James^ I refer to the Sernnms and to the 
theological Works generally^ of the latter 
period. It is my full conviction^ that in any 
half dozen Sermons of Dr. Donne^ or Jeremy 
Ttiylor^ there are more thoughts^ more facts 
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taiAvaa»^9 more excitements to inquiry and 
intellectual effort^ than are presented to the 
congregations of the present day in as many 
churches or meetings during twice as many 
mcmtha» Yet both these were the most po-^ 
pular preachers of iheir times^ wefe heard 
with enthusiasm by crowded and promiscuous 
Audknces^ and the effect produced by thdir 
eloquence was held in rcTerentiai and affeo«> 
t|<mate remembrance by many att^idants oa 
ih&r ministry 5 who^ like the pious Isaac 
Walton^ were not themselves men of learn- 
ing or edueati(m« In addition to this fact^ 
think likewise on the large and numerous 
editions of massy^ closely printed folios : the 
impressicms so large and the editions so nn«*. 
merous, that all the industry of destruiption 
^or the last hundred years has but of late suf- 
|k>ed to make them rare. From the long 
list select those works alone^ which we 
know to have been the most current and fa^* 
vorite works of their day : and of these again 
no more than may well be supposed to have 
had a place in the scantiest libraries^ or per- 
haps with the Bible and Common Praye;* 
Book to have farmed the library of iheir 
owner. Yet on the single shelf so filled we 
should find almost every podible question . that 
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jBodid interest or instruet^a reader ^^iiqse wfa^e 
heart; was in his religion^ discussed with a 
command of intellect that seems to exhaust 
all the. learning and logic^ all the hi^oricril 
and moral relations^ of each several subject* 
The very length of the discom-ses^ with which 
these " rich souls of wit and knowled^'? 
^ed the ' eyes^ ews^ and hearts of theii^ 
. crowded congregations^ are a source of won^ 
der now-ardays^ and (we may add) of self^ 
congratulation^ to mimy a sober christian^ who 
forgets with what delight he himself has' lis-» 
tened to a two hours' harangue on a Lton or 
Tax^ or at the trial of some remarkable cause 
or culprit* The transfer of the interest makes^ 
a0d jexplains the whole difference. For 
though much may be fairly charged - on the 
revolution in the mode of preaching as well as 
in the matter^ since the frei^ mwning and 
£^ryeiit noon of the Reformation^ when there 
wais no need to visit the conventicles of fana« 
ticism in order to 
*",...'.... "» - '•• 

See God's ambassador in the pulpit stand, 

Where they could take notes from his Look and Hand ; 

And from his speaking ac^/ow 'bear away 

More sermon than our preachers use to say ; 

yet this too must be referred to. the same 
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cluuige ill the habits of meii'sminifa^ aehioi^gd 
that involyes both the ahe^diierd and ihe flock s 
tiiough like many other Effects^ it tends to 
Foprodttce and strengthen its own cause* - 
The last pointy to which I shall appeal^ isr 
the warmth and frequency of the religious 
controTersies during the former of the twa 
periods ; the deep interest excited by them 
among all but the lowest and most ignorant 
classes ; the importance attached to them by 
the very highest ; the number^ and in many: 
instances the transcendent merit^ of the con^ 
troversial publications— in shorty the rank and' 
value assigned to polemic divinity^ The sidv' 
jects of the controversies may or may not 
Slave been trifling ; the warmth, with which ■ 
they were conducted, may have been di^ro^ 
porticmate and indecorous ; and we may have 
reason to congratulate ourselves that the age, 
in which we live, is grown more indulgentr 
and less captious. The £^t is introduced not: 
for its own sake, but as a symptom of the ge^ 
neral state of men's feelings, as an evidence of 
the direction and main channel, in which the 
thoughts and interests of men were then flow- 
ing. We all know, that lovers are apt to 
take o^ence and wrangle with each other on^ 
occasions that perhaps are but trifles, and 

R 



which oissnredly would app^r siftbh Wihoie 
who had never been under thd influence 6f tt 
aibiilar ptosioii* These quarrels tnay be mi 
proofe of widlom ; but BtiU in the imperfect 
sfiate of our ntiture the ^ntirb afasetiee of the 
aatiie> and this too on far more serious proT<H 
eatibns^ would excite a strong siispuion of a 
comparative indifference in the feelings crf^e 
parties towards eacih other^ who can love 89 
coolly whete they p'ofess to love m well. I 
1^11 foeMeve ovtr present religious tolerancy to 
proceed from the abundance of our charity 
and good sense^ when I cfi^ see proofe that 
we are ^ually cool and forbearing^ as JLiA^ 
gators and politieaL Partisans.^ And I nciusi 
again intreat my reader to rpcoUecty that^ie 
present ar^ment is exclusively ccmcen»ed 
with iiie requisite correctives of the coi|»i^ 
mercial spirit^ and with Religion therefore 
no otherwise^ than as a countw-charm to tba 
sorcery of wealth : and my .main position is*^ 
thftt neither by reasons di'awn from the nur- 
ture of the human mind^ or by facts of actual 
experience^ are we ji^tified in expecting this 
froni a religion which does not employ and 
actuate the understandings of inen^ and com-^ 
bine their affections with it as a system of 
Truth gradually and prcigre«sively manifest* 



Hig -itself to the inteUect; no less than m^ 
Mpijifxaoi jwiive^ and iiM>ral cominandb ]earitt 
m.nuin an heard^ and €<mtainiiig nothing but 
wlni U plain and easy to the lowest eapaei^. 
ties. Hence it is^ that Objects^ theosteAr" 
stbb princtiple of which I hare felt; it niy> 
iaif to oppose (vide the SvAjmuh^'^ Ma-? 
iriJAi^^ p* AO.) and objects^ the which and t|o« 
im^isiires for the attainment oC which posise^ 
Bty good lyiabes and hate had the humble tri-: 
^Ht^i0f my public advocation and apfdausebrr 
I . am. heee ellnUDa to the British and ¥o* 
n»g. Bible Soa^^-ma; yet «»Te.^, » 
to the pouit aow^in^qneatiou.. Th^ inay^^ hoik 
aliiDe> ' be symptoms^ of the same predomhiani 
dkpeaitibDn to ikat Ct^itmi^ystem in Chrlsr 
tianity^ for t|ie expression of which TheoIo«* 

Syncspdism:* althonglt the former may be an 
ominous^ the latter an auspicious symptom^ 

* Clementia Etangelica (writes a German 'Theolo^um 
of the^ast Century) qua^d mfatrotta habenda ^, puriori* 
doclrinie costos, mitis quidem,^ atsednla tame^, at vigrlanis^ 
at sednctoram impatieiis. Iste vero Syncretismus, quem 
jLiaodiceiri apud tios tantopore coUandaut, nusquam a tob 
nisi meretrix audiet, Fidei ve\ pigr&e^ yel statfis sui ignar» 
{urioles, postea imtdEn indoliB secutaris^ genetri'x^ et qu4cmm 
liec samcera ides, nee genuina Gturitas eommovari feret. 

Trafialation. — The true Gospel Spirit of Toleratioa 
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dipugh the one may be^ worse from Bady while 
the other is an instance of (xood educed from. 
£viL Nay^ I will dare confess^ that I know 
not how to . think otherwise^ when I h^r a 
Bishop of an established Church publicly ex- 
claim (and not viewing it as a lesser inconve-^ 
nience to be endured for the attainment of a 
far greater good^ but as a thing desirable and 
to be preferred for its own sake) No Notes ! 
No Comment! Distribute the Bible and the 
Sible only among ^e Poor /—a declaratioii^ 
which from any lower quarter I should have 
foeeii under the temptation of attributing 
either to a fanatical notion of immediate illur 
mination superseding the necessity of human 
teachings or to an ignorance of difficulties 
which (and what more worthy ?) have *iecT 
cessfully employed all the learnings sagacity^ 
and UQ wearied labors of great and wise men^ 

• ■ ■ i 

we should regard as a Matron, a kind and gentle guar- 
dian indeed of the pure Doctrine, but sedulous^ but vi- 
gilant, but impatient of Seduciers. This Syncretism on 
the contrary, which the Loadiceans among us join in ex- 
tolling so highly, shall no where hear from me other or 
better name than that of Harlot, the offspring of a Belief 
either slothful or ignorant of its own condition, and then 
the parent of Worldly-miindedness, and with whom there- 
fork neither sincere Faith nor genuine Charity will> endure 
to associate, , . i 
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and emiji^t servants of Christy during all tiie 
ages of Christianity/ and will doubtless coAhr 
tinue to yi^ld new fruits of Knowledge and. 
Insight to a long series of Followers*^ 
Though An Qverbalance of the qommercial 
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* I am well; aware, that by these open avowals, 
that ^ with much to honor and praise in many, there 
is something to corx:ect in all, parties, I. shall provoke 
many enemies and make never a friend. If I dar,ed 
abstain, how gladly shoald I have so done! Would 
tii&t«tiie candid part, of my Judges w6uld peruse of 
r^jj^ruse the affecting and most eloquent iiigtroductorj 
pf^es of Mijton's Second Book of his " Reason of Church 
Government urged, <&c. :" and give me the credit, whibn 
fmy conscience bears me witness) I am entitled to claim, 
for all the moral feelings expressed in that exquisite 
passage* The following paragraph I extract from a vp^ 
lume of my own, which has been long printed, for the 
greater part, and which will, I trust, now be soon pufr- 
lished. ' -. : i. ■ . ' . 

** All my experience from my first entrance into life to 
the present hour is in favor of the warnijig maxim, that 
the man who opposes in toto the political or religious 
zealots of his age, is safer from their obloquy than he 
who differs from them in any one or two points or perhaps 
only -in degree. By that transfer of the feelings of pri- 
vate life into the discussions of public questions, which 
is the queen bee in the hive of party fanaticism, the par- 
tizan has more sympathy with an intemperate opposite 
than with a moderate Friend. We now enjoy an inters 
mission and long may it continue! In addition to far 
higher and more important merits, our present bible 
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i|iirii k invalved in the defl<*ieiicy of it§ oooiW 
ietw^hU ; yet the facts^ that exemplify thfi 
ttuQide 1^ extent of its operation^ will affimi a 
more direot and satisfactory kind of [Kroof* 
And fir^t i am to i^eak of this overbalmiice 
as displayed in the commercial world itself. 
But a^. this is the firsts to is it fctt* my pi^esent 
purpose the leasit important pdnt cf view. A 
portion of the facts belonging to this dividon 
df the subject I have already noticed^ p# 34^ 
3^ ; and for the remainder let the following 
suffice as the substitute or representative^ 
The moral of the tale I leave to the Road^^nr 

• • . , ... 

societies, and other numerous associations for naitipoal or 
charitable objects, may serve perhaps to carry off th^ su- 
pierfluous activity and fervor of stirring minds in inno« 
cent hyperboles and the bustle of management. But the 
poison-tree is not dead, though the sap may fo^a seasom 
have subsided to its roots. At least, let us not be luUed 
into such a notion of our entire security, as not to keep 
.yratch and vrard, even on our best feelings. I have seen 
gross intolerance shewn in support. of toleration; secta- 
rian, antipathy most obtrusively displayed in the pco- 
motion of an undistipguishing comprehension of secU ; 
and acts of cruelty (I had almost said) of treachery, 
committed in furtherance of an object vitally important 
to the cause of humanity ; and all this by men too of 
naturally kind dispositions and exemplary conduct'' — 
Biographia Literaria^ or Sketches (^ my Jjiterary Lij\ 
and OpinionSy p. 190* 
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own reflectidis. Within the lai^t sixty- years 
or perfas^ps a sotnewhat larger period^ (fpi^ I 
dp not pretend to any nicety of dates^ and the 
documents are of eaisy access) there haye oo^ 
(burred at intwvals of about 1^ or 13 yeai9 
e9ch^ certain periodical Beyolutioi^ of Cret 
dit. Yet Revolution is not the precise word* 
To state the thing as it is^ I ought to have 
said^ certain gradual expansions of credit end- 
ing in sudden contractions^ or^ with equal 
propriety^ ascensions to a certain utmost pos- 
sible height^ which has been different in each 
siicciBflttve instance ; but in every instance the 
attainn^^it of this^ its ne plus ultra^ ha« been 
iiistantly announced by a rapid series of «s> 
plosicNos (in merostiatile language^ a Crash) 
4nd a consequent precipitation of the general 
system. For a shwt time this Icarian* 

♦ " Icarus, Son of Daedalus, who flying with his father 
from Crete flew too high, whereby the Suu melting bis 
waxen wings he fell into the Sea, from him named the 
Jcarian Sea." — Ainsworth. By turning back to the 
word, Dffidalus, the Reader will find such a striking and 
ingenious allegory of the Manufacturing System, its con- 
nections with a forced or contraband Trade, and its suc- 
cessful evasions of what has been lately called the con^ 
tjmental system^ as may induce him to forgive the trite- 
ness and school-boy character which all allusions of this 
sort have at first sight for a sensible mind. 
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Credit^ or rather this illegithnate ofl^>ring 
of Confidence^ to which it stands in the 
sanle relation as Phaethon to his parent god 
m the old fable^ seems to lie stunned by the 
fall ; . but soon recoymng^ again it strives up^ 
Wardy and having once more regained its mid 
region^ 

thence many a leagae^ 



As in a cloudj chair^ ascending rides 

Audacious ! 

Paradise Lost. 

till at the destined zenith of its vaporous ex- 
altation^ '^ all unawares^ fluttering its penmnB 
vqin^ plumb doum it drops f^ Or that I may 
descend myself to the ^^ cool element of , prose/' 
Alarm and suspicion gradually diminish into a 
judicious circumspectness ; but by little and 
little^ circumspection gives way to the desire 
and emulous ambition of doing business; iiJl 
Impatience and Incaution on one side^ tempt- 
ing and encouraging headlong Adventure, 
Want of principle, and Confederacies of false 
credit on the other, the movements of Trade 
become yearly gayer and giddier, and end at 
length in a vortex of hopes and hazards, of 
blinding passions and blind practices, which 
should have been left where alone they ought 
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enr to hfty« been fotind5 among the wiektf^ 
faumeies. cf ihe Ganrnig Tabl6. 

I am not ignorant that the potrer and diN- 
cnmstantial prosperity of the Nation had been 
increasing dufin^ the same period^ with IOl 
accelerated force unprecedented in any coiuf- 
try^ the population of which bore the sonae 
proportion to its productive soil : and partly^ 
perhaps, even in consequence of this system. 
By facilitating fhe means of enterprise it must 
have called into activity a multitude of en^ 
terprisdng Individuals apd a variety of Talent 
tliat would otherwise have lain dormatft ; 
'i^faile by Ihe same ready ^pply of exeitemeilli 
to tiHihfOfy together with its materials and iit^ 
strtint^!yts, even an unsound credit has beeti 
abl« within a ^ort time to"*" substantiate itself, 

* If by the display of forged Baink Notes a Speculator' 
^ould es6tbKsh the belief of hig?^ being a Man of latgief 
fortune, and gain a temporary confidence in his owi^ 
pa^^er-money ; and if ty large vrages so paid he should 
iStamulate a number of indolent Highlanders to bring if 
ti^aci of wiaste land into profitable cultivation, the promi^ 
*efy Notes o^th^ Owner, which derived their first vialue 
fipom a delusion, woifld end in representing a reat pro^- ' 
pettff and thi» Aeir own product A most improbable' 
ca»e! In its accideiitaJ features, I reply, rather than in its 
egsieritials. How many thousand acres have been ite* 
claimed from vM6f unproductiveness, how many dotififedf 

s 
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'We' shall perhaps be told too^ that th6 very 
Evils of this System^ even the periodical crai^ 
itself^ are to be regarded but as so much su- 
perfluous steam ejected by the Escape Pipes 
and Safety Valves of a self-regulating Machine : 
and lastly^ that in a free and trading country 
^11 things find their level. 

I have as little dispostion as motive to re- 
cant the prindplesy which in many forms and 
.through various channels I have labored to 
propagate; but there is surely no inconsistency 
in yielding all due h<m<n* to the spirit of Trade, 
and yet chaining sundry evils, that weaken 
m reverse its blessings, on the over-balance of 
that spirit, taken as the paramount principl0 
of dction in the Nation at large. Much I 
9till concede to the arguments for the present 

in value, by the agency of notes issued beyond ih^ boo A 
fide Capital of the Bank or Firm that circulated them, or 
at best on Capital afloat and insecure. ,:,... 

In this section of the present address, I consider myself 
as having redeemed a promise, made by me (November 
1809) in the Essay " On vulgar errors concerning Tax- 
ation.." Having demonstrated the favourable influences 
of the system ^^ on our politiqal strength and circunt* 
stantial prosperity," the friend added the foJlDwing 
-pledge: " What have been its injurious effects on pur 
Literature, , Morals, and Religious Principles, I shall 
hereafter develope with the same boldness;'' 
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Mlleilie of Hiings^ as adduced in the precede 
mg paragiraph : but I likewise see^ and ali^ayii 
have «e6n^ much that heeds winnowing. Thw 
unsteAd of the position^ that all things fi/nd^ it 
would be^ less equivocal and far more descrip-: 
tire of the fact to say^ that Things are always 
finding^ their level: which might be tied^eii as 
Hke pan^hrase or ironical definition of a.^ 
st<n*m^ but would be still more appropriate; to 
the Mosaic Chaos^ ere its brute tendem^ies 
had^ been enlightened by the Word (i. cthe*- 
cbrnmunicative Intelligence) and before the 
Spirit of Wisdom* moved on the hveU 
finding Waters. But Persons are not Things 
•^— but Man does not find his level. Neither ^ 
in body nor in soul does the Man find his 
level ! After a hard and calamitous season^ 
during which the thousand Wheels of some 
vast manufactory had remained silent as a 
frozen water-fall^ be it that plenty has 
returned and that Trade has once more he- 
com0 brisk and stirring : go^ ask the over- 
seer^ and question the parish doctor^ whether 
the wwkman's health a^nd temperance with 

• 2fljfc/a, Wisdom, (tha,t is, Reason iu Aet or Energy) 
was the name by which the Christians and Christian 
Writers of the three first Centuries most commonly adi 
dressed and distinguished the Holy Ghosts 

% 
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the si$id and respectful Ma-niierg \mt t»ui^i 
bj the inward dignity qf consciow ^^If-^npr 
port^ have found their level a^in! Alas! 
I have wore than onoe Keen a group of 
dpldren in Dorsetshire^ during fhe heat of 
the dog-^days^ each with its little diQulderv 
up to its ears^ and its chest pinched iiiwApd5 
the very habit and fixiwres^ as it were^ that 
had been impressed on their frames by ilia 
former ill-^fed^ ill-clothed^ and unfuelled wiiH 
trars. But as with the Body^ so w still worse 
with the Mind. Nor is the effect confined t^ 
Hie laboring classes^ whom by an ominous but 
too appropriate a change in our phraseiology 
we are now accustomied to call the l4abQring^ 
Foor« I cannot per^iade myself^ that the. 
^equency of Failures with all the disgraceful 
secrets of Fraud and FoUy^ of unprincipled 
Vanity in expeni^ng and desperate Specula^n 
tion in retrieving^ can be ^unUitytued to ihe^ 
thoughts and experience of Men^ as matters 
of daily occurrence^ without serious injury to. 
the Moral Sense 3 more especially in times 
when Bankruptcies spread^ like a fever^ at 
once contagious and epidemic ; swift too as the 
travel of an Earthquake^ that with one and the 
same chain of Shocks opens the ruinous cha^w 
in cities that have an ooeaa between tiiem I 
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im tiwes^ wlien the Fate fli^i; swifiw than the 
Fear^ and jet the repwt^ that follows the flash, 
has a ruia of its. own and arrives bat to mult 
iiply the Blow !— when princely capitals are 
often but the Tel^raphs of distant calamity : 
and still wcorse^ when no man's treasm^ is sa£i 
who has adopted the ordinary means of safety^ 
neither the high or the humble; when the 
Lord's rents and the Farmer's store^ entrusted 
perhaps but as yesterday^ are asked after at 
eiosed doors ! — but worst oi all^ in its moral 
infla^ces as well as in the cruelty of sufferings 
when the old Laborers' Savings^ the precious 
robberies of sielf-denial from every day's eomir 
fort; when the Orphan's Funds; the Widow's 
lavelibood; the fond confiding Sister's humble 
Fortune ; are found among the victims to the 
remorseless mania of dishonest Speculation^ or 
to the despwate cowardice of Embarrassment^ 
aod the drunken stupor of a usurious. Selfish^ 
nesGi that for a few months respite dares incur 
a debt of guilt and infamy> for which the 
gpi^ve it^lf can plead no statute of limitation. 
Name to me any Revolution recorded in Hisr 
twy> that was not foUowed by a depravatkm 
Qt* the national Morals. The Roman cha^ 
raciter during the Triumvirate^ and under 
Tiberius; the reign of Charles the Second;^ 
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imd Pamat ihe present moment ; are obviont 
instances. What is the main cause ? The 
«ense <>£ Insecurity. On what ground then 
dare we hope^ that with the same accompani* 
ment Commercial Hevolutions should not pro^ 
duce the same effect^ in. proportion to the 
jaxtent of their sphere ? 

JBut these Blessings — with all the specific 
lerms^ into which this most comprehensive 
Plurase is to be resolved ? Dare we unpack the 
bales and cases so marked^ and look at the 
aarticles^ one by one ? Increase of human Life 
and increase of the means of Life are^ it li 
irue^ reciprocally cause and effect : and the 
Oenius of Commerce and Manufactory has 
been the cause of both to a degree that may 
well excite our wonder. But do the last results 
justify our exultation likewise ? Human Life^ 
alas! is but the malleable Metal^ out ci which 
the. thievish Picklock^ the Slave's Collar^ and 
the. Assassin's Stiletto are formed as well a^ 
the clearing Axe^ the feeding Plough-share^ 
the defensive Sword^ and the mechanic TooL 
But the subject is a painful, one : and for- 
tunately the labors of others^ with the com- 
munications of medical men concerning the 
state of the manufacturing Poor^ have rendered 
it unnecessary* I will rather (though in strict 
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method it should^ perhaps^ be reserved for thd 
Mlowing Head) relate a speech made to me 
^near Fort Augustus^ as I was trayelling ea 
foot through the Highlands of Scotland. 
.The Speaker was an elderly and respectaUe 
^widow^ who expressed herself with that 
Mmple eloquence^ which strcmg feeling seldom 
fails to call forth in humble life^ but especially 
in women. She spoke English^ as indeed 
most Highlanders do who speak it at all^ 
with a propriety of phrase and a discriminar 
tion of tone and emphasis that more than 
compensated for the scantiness of her vocabu- 
laiy. After an affecting account of her own 
wrongs and ejectment^ (which however^ she 
said^ bore with comparative lightness on her^ 
who had had saved up for her a wherewithal 
to liye^ and was blessed with a son well to do 
in the world), she made a movement with her 
hand in a circle, directing my eye meanwhile to 
various objects as marking its outline : and theti 
observed, with a deep sigh and a su()pressed 
and slow voice which she suddenly raised 
and quickened after the first drop or cadence — 
Within this space — how short a time back ! 
there lived a hundred and seventy-three per- 
sons : and now there is only a shepherd, and 
a»r underling or two. Yes, Sir ! One bun- 
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iSt^d mA »&vmiy^three Chrtsiiaii sbiib^ itiwr^ 
TfomaB^ bay> ffr\^ and, babe ; and m \9htMit 
fs^ery home an oU man by the fire««ide^ wbo 
.Would tell yott of tlie. troftblc^i^ before our 
jr6ad» w^e mad^; aod msmy a hnve ywdh 
jMiddng tibem who loyed the birtb-'plac!^ of his 
Ibreiaihein^^ yet woidd ^wjbg about hk broads 
^wol-d and want bift a word to ma^ch off t6 
tthe battles orer sea; aye 1^^ :aad naan^ 
tf good lass^ who had a respeet Iw herself j 
.WdU! but they we gOi»ey and with th^i^ 
the bridled bear^^ and the |»»k hayer^^ and 
itibe po^atoe f^t that looked as g^ as any 
flower gftrd^ with its blos^pmsl I siMmer 
times &ney^ that the very bird»are go^ae^ ajll 
but Ihe c^ows and the gkads! WeU^ aiid 
whatthefit? Instead of us all^ there is filQf 
fihqpherd man^ and it may be a pak of wiall 
ladg— and a many^ mai^y dlieep ! And do yott 
thij^5 ^ ! that Crod allows of sucbi {nro^ 
eeedings? 

$Qme days befisHre this contcNatjiiNi^ an^d 
while I was on the shores of the. Loeh Kar 
iher»^!| I had heard of a sad cbunterpart to the 

* A species of Barley. t. A species of Oats, . 

X The Lake so widely celebrated since then by a Poet^ 
to whose writings a larger number of persons have owed a , 
larger portion of innocent, refined, and heart-beflerio^ 
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Miaow's ti^^ add told with a far fiercer inSig^ 
iotioii^af fit ^^ Laird wba^kad mifl^ itcompairf 
UmA the muntr j rwhid aiBoat> fer the I6yk 
thit was bortviokb mane, and who gaiziedi 
h^^ ppeferBMot m coaseqaence : and thai ii 
wav hilt ai sMMdi pari af thdce that be todc 
away wfaem he farbnght baek agnki. Aiid 
what wiefe the tfaaidcs which the folks hoA 
boAlor those' that cafiie back with hiih^soraa 
l^iid md more in A^r rf blindness ; and 
fibr ihme that had periabediii the b^pttali, alid 
§or tJnae that fell m battle, fightiiiig brfore iav 
btflide hiao? ^hy, that their &thers were idl 
taroed but af their faims before the year was 
ai'er, aad seat ta wander like so many gipdea^ 
anlns Aey woaU consent to sh^ their gmy 
hairsi^ flit ie»«pence a day, over the fie# 
eaaafeti Had* ther^ been a price set apban Imi 
head^ and )m enemies had been coming upcw 
hiaa,. he needfed fmt have whistiEed, aind a hutf^ 
dred braVe lads weald have made a wall d? 
iaoie round afteut him with the fiasdi of iheiif 
braadnswords ! Now if the i^roldf 

amasement, than perhaps to any favorite of the Muses 
recorded in English literature ; while the most learned, of 
his readefls must feel grateful for the mass of interesting 
and highly instructive information scattered throughout 
iM leorks, la' whioh. tex^ctSovmBY is Ui only nv^U 
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eotiie among us^ as (it is said) they Hvill^ let 
idin whistle to his sheep and see if they will 
fij^t for him T' The frequency with which 
I heard^ during m j solitary walk from the 
end of Loch-Iiomotid to Inverness^ confident 
^pectations of the kind expressed in Iwocmp 
eluding words-^nay^ far too often eager hopes 
jningled with vindictiye resolves--^ I sp(^ 
of with complaint and : r^ret to an elderly 
inan, whom by his dress and way of speaking, 
I took to be a schocdiiifister. Lcmg shall I 
recollect his reply : *^ O, Sir, it kills a man-s 
lore for his country, the hardships ctf life 
coming by change and with injustice !'^ I wa» 
sometime afterwai^ told by a very sensible 
person who had studied the mysteries of poli- 
tical oeconmny, and was therefore entitled to 
be ': listened to, that more food was produced 
m consequence of this revolution, that the 
mutton mi^t be eat somewhere, and what 
difference where ? If three were fed at Man- 
chester instead of two at Glenco or the 
Trosipacs, the balance of human enjoy m^E^ 
was in favor of the former. I have passed 
throng many a mamufacturing town since 
"ftuen, and have watciied many a group of old 
and young, male and female, ^ing to^ or 
fetoming from, many a factory, but I could 
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BBver jeifCfmBie myself to be of his opinion; 
Meny I still think^ ought to be weighed not 
<?oaBted. l%eir worth ought to be the final 
estimate of their value. 
' ^ Amoi^ IhB occasions and minor causes of 
this change in the views and measures of oar 
Xjand-owners^ and as being itself a consequent 
<« that fi^st^QS of credit^ the outline of whidht 
was:given in a preceding page, the universal 
intustice of enhancing the sale price of every 
article on the presumption of Bad Debts, ir 
net ihe least noticeaUe. Nor« if we reflect 
4iiat &is additional per centage is repeated $i 
aaidi intermediate stage of its elaborati<m asid 
distribution from the Grower or Importer t<f 
the last Retailer inclusively ^ will it appear 
the least operative. Necessary, and therefore 
justifiable, as' this plan of reprisal by .anticipi^ 
tion may be in the case of ieach individtiflk} 
dealer, yet tak^i collectively and without 
reference to persons, the plan itself wouid^ I 
suspect, startle an unfamiliarissed conscience,* 
as a sort of .non-4escript Piracy, not promiis-' 
0UOUS in its exactions only because by a curioufif 
anomdiy it grants a firee pass to the biEfending 
party. Or ; if the Law . maxim, volentibM 
nulla fit injuria^ is applicable in this case, it 
may perhaps be described more courteously as 
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a Bem^ Sodetjf <if all the caref«l atid 
»eii- w the kk^om to pay thfe d^btg of tbe 
jfiflfaonest or improddait. It is mia»ttieaed 
here^ however^ as ona of the appemdageg to 
tho tfrin para»oiint oaoses^ llie P«^p^ Cur- 
wney and tibe National Debt^ and for the 
Mko of tlM coaji^t results. Would wa letrs 
irfcat tihtese results are? What tliej^ hara 
been' in the highery and what in tibte must 
ttunerous^ class ^ society ? AIm ! that some 
rf the interaMsdiate rounds in the social ladd» 
hskve been brdkeh and not raplaoed^ is itself 
imt of these results. Retrace tiie pnogpess i£ 
things from 1702 to 1813^ when the tide was 
at its height^ and then^ as far as its rapidity 
will permit^ the ^sb from its first turn to the 
dead low- water mark of the last quarter* Then 
see whethw ilte reuoaind^ may' not he gene* 
ralioed uiidi^ the following heads. Fhactuaf 
tion in the Wages of labor, alternate priTilion 
and excess {not in aU at the same tude, but 
successively in eaudi) consequait improvidence^ 
and over all discontent and a system d &cti^ 
eus' confederacy — these form die history off 
ihe medianics and lower ranks of our dities 
and towns* In the country, a peasantry 
ttnldttg. into pauperism^ step fgr a^p with the 
rise of the &rmiNr^s profiite and tadnlgencaes. 
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On the side of ihe landlord and bk omnpeen^ 
^ shall find ihe presence of the aam^ oauses 
attested by answerable effects. . Great as 
^^ their almost niag;ical effects'^ ^ jon. the iBr 
crease of prices were in the necessaries 4^ life, 
tiiey wera stiU greater, disproportioBaUy 
^ rea tCT , in all articles oi shew and luxury; 
With few exceptions, it soon became difficult, 
and at length im|micticable, for the gentiy 
fif tile land, for the possessocs df fixed fsro* 
perty to retain the rank of tiieir. ancestors, or 
th£ik* owik fonnw establishments, ^ witlKNit 
joining in ihe general ciompetitiQn under the 






• During the compiuiitios of this sheet h ha»re bsdi 
^nd availed myself of the : pppprtuaitj of p^rssiiig 
the Report oif the Board of Agriculture for the year 
1816. The numerous reflections^ wjiich this most extra- 
ordfaiary volume excited in' my mind, f cann6t ev^ea 
touch on, in <his closing sheet of an Address that htm 
already extended far beyond my original purpose. But 
had I paused it at tlie commaicement, I riiouid still 
have felt it my duty to direct the main force of my 
imimadversions against fhe Demagogue class of Sttte^ 
empirics. I was not ixkdeed, ignoiant of the aid, vrluoii 
they derived from oth^r quarters : — nor am I &ow arinuned 
of not having anticipated its extent. There i^ however, 
one communication (p. 208 to 227) from Mr. McHsely, 
from, which, with th^ abateibent only of the! passage 
en ty&es, I catoet withhold my eotiete admiraiiea* . It 
almost redeems the remaiAder of the Aepoirt. . 
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iflAi]mioe> of^iiietsametradibQig spirit. Their 
^i^ncbuats .were of course either selected 
.&om^ or driven into^ the ssmeeddy; while 
4ke temptation of obtaiBnig more than the 
legaLmterest for their principal became more 
and more strong with all persons who^ neithir 
tradmg nor formings had lived on the interest 
of then* foi^ones. It was in this latter class 
that the rash, and too frequently, the unprfai^ 
cipled projector found' his readiest dupesi 
'Had we but the secret histwy of the £tit&^£n^ 
fl{>eculations only id the vicinity of the metro^ 
polis, too many of its pages would supply an 
afflicting but instructive comment. That 
both here, and in all other departments, this 
increased momentum in the spirit of trade 
hB» been followed by results of the most de- 
ferable nature, I have myself*, exerted my 
liest powers to evince, at a period when to 

* In a yariety of articles published at different periods 
in the Morning Post and Courier ; but with most success 
in the Essay, before cited, on Vulgar Errors on Taxation; 
#hich had the advantage of being transferred almost 
entire to the columns of a daily paper, of the largest 
cir^^ulation, and from thence, in larger or smaller extracts^ 
to several of our Provincial Journals. It was likewise 
feprin ted: in tw<) of the American Feideralist Papers *.' and 
a translation ^appeared, I have been told, in the Hamt 
bai^h Correspondentep. 
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prfisent the fairmt and most animatiilg fim^ 
tares of the systemy and to {»ro¥e thc&f^ tai^ 
and ehann4ike influence on the power and 
iMources of the nation aj^ared a daty ^ 
patriotism. Nothings however^ was adTancedl 
incompatible with the position^ which even 
ij^en I did not conceal^ and which from the 
same sense pf duty I am now attemptmg to 
display; namely, that the^xtensimi of the 
commercial spirit into odr agricultural sys^ 
iem^ added to the over-balance cf the ^mie 
s|Mrit^ ev^i within its own sphere; aggravated 
by the operation of our Revenue Laws ; and 
fituilly reflected in the habits^ and tendencies 
of the Laboring Classes ; is the ground-work 
pf our calamity, and the main predisposing 
cause^ without whicdi the late occasions would 
(some of them not have existed^ imd • the 
remainder) not have produced the present 
distresses. 

, That Agriculture requires principles essen- 
tially different from those of Trade^^ — that a 
gentlconan ought not to regard his estate as a 
merchant his cargo^ or a shopkeeper his 
stocky— admits of an easy proof from the 
different temire of Landed Property/ and 

♦ The very idea of individual or private property,; 
in our present acceptation of the term, and according. 
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from tke purposes of Agriculture hself^ wliiefa 
vltmitrtely ftre the same as those of the Stale 
^ «^hidb it 19 the ofl^rkig. (For we do hoi 
iochjdein t^ imme of Agricolture the cBk&* 

rtrtAfm W a few vegetables by the woiiuai of 

»»— •. , "— .. 

to the current notioivof the right to it, was originally 
confined to moveable things : and the more moveabt^- 
the more susceptible of the nature of property. Pro- 
eeeding from Ae mtire to the lees perfect right ; we matjr 
bffiBg all the objects of aft' ind)ep^ndient ownership undes. 
five heada:— viz. 1. Precious stones, and other jeweU 
of as easy transfer ; 2. The precious, metals, and foreign 
cofia teisBB. as weight of metal; 3. Merchandize, bjf 
TJrtne af tbe contract between the importer and tM 
so^reffeigB^ iA frbose person the uaitjjr axul' integrity €(f 
the commtm wealth were represented ; i. e. after tbe 
settled price had .been paid by the former. for the per- 
mission- to import, and received by the latter under thl^ 
fturtiier obligation of proteetiag tbe same ; 4. lE'he coin of 
ike Country in tlie possession ol the natural subject s 
and last of all, ^and in certain eases> .the live stocky 
the pecutium a pecus. Hence, the minds of men were 
most familiar with the idea in the case of Jews andT 

mm , ■ 

J^Kens: tiH gradually, the privileges attached to the 
Ticfioity of the. Bishops and mitred Abbots prepared 
an asylum for tiie fugitive Vassal and the oppressed 
Franklin^, and thus laid the first foundations of 9. 
fourth class of freeman, that of Citizens and Burghenu 
To thd Feudal system we owe the forms, to the Churcfr 
tile mbaiAnce ot our liberty. As comment take,, first, ^ 
origin of towns and cities ; next, the holy war waged 
against sla^^ry and villehagej and with such success that 
the Ictw liad- bareljr ta sanction an opus jam constiiif* 
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Afce leak save^ Hunter Tribels.) If iftie tot^ 
tilinftiiee and ifadependei^cfe of Hie State be. its 
Mi^ty the final eaas^ of th^fe State miisi be 
its flnail <Ausei9. We snppose the ndgatiV^ 
itods of a State alreadfy attained^ wixi. its dVAl 
liafety by means of its own strength^ and <tie 
protection oi person and property for «U its 
members^ there will then remain iU p<^tiv^ 
fends: — 1. To make the means of safasistenM 
ttiore easy to each individual. 2. To secure to 
«ach of its members the hofb"^ of bettei^ 
mg his own condition or that df bis childtreii* 
$• The derelopement of those faeulti^ wyeli 
ai^ essential to his Humanity^ i. e« to his 
.rational and moral Being. Under the lalsft 
head we do not mean those d^rees of intel^ 
lectual cultivation which distinguidi man from 

* The civilieed man ^ves up those stimulants of 1iof» 
^nd Fear^ the mixture or alternation of which eonstituteisk 
the chief charm of the sarage life : and yet his Maker 
lias distinguished him from the Brute tiiat perishes, by 
making Hope an instinct of his nature and an indispensa- 
<ble condition of his moral and intellectual progression/ 
But a natural instinct constitutes a, natural right, as far 
^ its gratification is compatible with the equal rights of 
others. Hence our ancestors classed those who were 
incapable of altering their condition from &at of theii^ 
parents, as Bondsmen or Villains, howeyer advantage- 
ously they might o&erwise be 4itQat<Qd. 

U 
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jm in the same cirilisfied society, but ttietei 
Qtily that raise the eiirilized man above the 
Btirfoarian^ the Sarage^ and the Animal. ; We 
require^ however^ on the part of the State^ iii 
behalf of all ite members; not only the oatwardL 
ml^afis of knowing their essential duties and 
dignities as men and free men^ but likewise^ 
and more especially^ the discouragement <^ aU 
such Tenures and Relations as must in the 
rery nature of things render this knowledge 
inert^ and cause the good seed to perij^asii; 
falls, ^ch at least is the appointed Aim of a 
State : and at whatever distance from the ideal. 
Mark the existing circumstances of a nation 
may unhappily place the actual statesman^ still 
every movement ought to be in this dir^tionu 
But the negative merit oi not forwarding--^- 
but the exemption from the crime of necessi- 
tating — ^the debasement and virtual disfran- 
<)hisement of any class^ of the community ^ may 
be demanded of every State under all circum^ 
stances : and the Government^ that pleads 
difficulties in repulse or demur of this claim^ 
impeaches its own wisdom and fortitude. But 
as the specific ends of Agriculture are ihe 
{naintenance^ str^ogth^ and security of the 
Siate^ so (we repeat) must, its uUimate ends be 
the same as those of the State : even as the 
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tltimate end of the spring and wheek of d 
watch -must be Ae same as that of the watch^ 
Yet least of all things dare we overlicKJc w 
conceal^ that molrally and with respect to the 
character and conscience of the Individualsy 
the Blaine of unfaithful Stewardship is aggra* 
vatedy in proportion as the Difficulties are less^ 
and the consequences^ lyii^g within a narrower 
field of vision^ are more evident and affecting. 
An injurious system^ the connivance at which 
'we scarcely dare more than regret in the €a^ 
binet or Senate of an Empire^ may justify 
an earnest reprobation in the management of 
private Estates: provided always^ that thie 
System only he denomiced^ aqd the pleadings 
confined to the Court of Conscience. For 
from this court only can the redress be 
awarded. All Reform or Innovation^ not 
won from the free Agent by the presentation 
of juster Views and nobler Interests^ and that 
does not leave the merit of having effected it 
siacred to the individual proprietor^ it were 
folly to propose^ and wwse than folly to at- 
tempt. Madmen only would dream of digg- 
ing or blowing up the foundation of a House 
order to employ the materials in repairing 
the walls. Nothing more dare be asked of the 
State^ no other diity is imposed on it^ tha^ to 
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#i:thlKdd cf retract all exirinsie ami artififSi^ 
8^ to ao injurious syst^n ; or at the titodml 
i0 kivatidate in extreme cftsesi sttch elahn^- IjBi 
liave urisai indirectly from Urn letter op 
unfor^een opwatiims of particular Statatei^ % 
ckdiiig that instead of bduig coAtained in ik0 
Bights <rf its proprietary Trustees are in^ 
croachments on its own Rights, and a destmc^ 
ikw Trei^pass on a part of its own inalienable 
and mxtransferable Property — I nraan thfi 
liealth^ strength^ honesty^ and filial love of 
ife diildren. 

It would border on an affiront to the under^ 
standings of our Landed Interest^ wer6 lio 
explain in detail what the plan and conduiet 
would be of a gentlemain ; ^ if^ as the result of 
hl^ own free convietion the nmrketable pro^ 
duce (^ his Estates were matte a subordinate 



* Or, (to put the question more justly as well as more' 
candidly) of the Land-owners collectively— for who ia 
Qot aware of the facilities that accompany a conformity, 
w;ith the general practice, or of the numerous hindrances 
that retard, and the final imperfection that commonly 
awaits a deviation from it? On the distinction men- 
tioned, p. 12Q, between Things and Persons, all law human 
and divine is grounded. It consists in this : . that ttui 
former may be used, as mere means; but the latter dare. 
not be employed as the means to an end without directly 
or indipectly sharing in that end^ See Fribnd, VoK It. 



that is ta remidn on the liand^ I meaD <ii 
heedthiial^ ealloii»-haiided but lugh-on^warm- 
heiurted Tenaatry^^ twice the namber of the 
fremnp kndkss, parish-paid liaborers, and 
Nad; to march off at the first call of ifa^lr 
wwitry with a Son of Tiii& Ho^m at theii! 
head^ because under m ap(Nrejfabeiisi<m of 
l^iog (fbrgiTe the lowaess oi the^ej^pr^easkw) 
vmrehed off ^t the whisper el a liaod-taster I 
Xf the aduiitted ruk^ the .paramount . iS^ 
epmmandmeiit^ w^re eompri^sed in. the^ fixed 
r^selye— I will U9i|NroTe my EsMte to the 
V^ost ; 9Bd my tentHroU I will raise as moch 
9s^ bi]it HO more than^ is compatible with the 
three great ends (befwe eimmecated) .which 
being thpse of my country must: be mine iixrf 
cluiHTely ! This^ I repeat, it would be moca 
^b^m sup^fluous to particularu&e* It is a 
problens, the soluti^Hi of which may be safely 
entrusted to the common sense of 0?rery one 
who has the hardihood to ask hunsfeif: tile 
question. But how encouraging etirab the 
ap{N*oximatipns to such a system;^ of what 
Cair promise the few fragmentary samples 
Ire, may be seen m the Beport of the Board 
<tf Agriculture for 1816, p^ U, from the, 
^Mtl o% Wiofihelseft's communicatMii, In 



ta address us in behalf of Gk>oditess. 

But the plan af my iargument requires the 
reirerse of this picture. I am to ask what the , 
results would be^ on the mppodtion^ that 
Agriculture is carried on in the spirit of Trade j- 
and if the necessary answer coinoide with theP . 
known general practice^ to shew the conneo^ . 
timi of the consequences with the present state . 
of distress and uneasiness. In Trade, from i«r 
most innocent form to the abomination of the , 
African < commwce nominally abolished aftti!^ . 
a hardi-foi^ht battle of twenty years, no dish^ , 
tinction is or can be acknowledged betwe^ 
^Riings and Persons. If the latter are pari' 
of the concern, they come under the denonii*' . 
nation of the . former. Two objects only can . 
be fNToposed in the management of an Estate,' 
considered as a Stock in Trade — first, thai 
the Returns should be the largest, quickesty 
and securest possible ; and secondly, with the' > 
least out*-gmngsin the p^yiding, byer-looking, 
aikl cdllecting the same— whether it be ex-^* 
penditure of money paid for other mens' time^ , 
and attention, or of the tradesman's own, 
which are to him money^s worthy makes no^. 
diflference in the argument. Am I disposing . 
of a bale of goods ? The man whom I most 
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Iffve^ uiflljeikeem imisi yield to the straii^ 
that ouiirids him ; or if it be sold <m credit^ 
the- highest jmce^ with eqmd seeurity, ramt 
hare the preference. I may filUp the defi- 
cieiicy of my friend's offer by a private gift, 
or loan t htt as a tradesman^ I an) bound to 
vegurd honesty and established charaetw them* 
Selves^ as ihingsy as secnriHes^ fw which th0 
known . unprincipled dealer may offer an uiw. 
exceptionable substitute. Add to this^ tiiat 
die security being equal^ I ^all prefer^ even 
at a contdderable abatement of prke^ the fmxk 
who will take a thousHsmd chests or bales -at 
imce^ io twenty who can pledge themselyea 
only for fifty each. For I do not seek trpubl# 
for its own sake ; but among other advantages 
I seek wealth for the sake of freeing myself 
more and more from the necessity of taking 
lii^uble in order to attain it. The personal 
worth of those^ whom I benefit in the course 
of the Process^ w whether the persons are 
really benefited ojr no^ is no concern of mine. 
The Market and the Shoj) are open to all. To 
introduce any other principle in Trade^ but 
that of obtaining the highest price with ade-^ 
quate ^lecurity for Articles fiurly described^ 
would be tantamount to the position^ that 
Trade ought not to eid^t. If this be ad^tted^ 
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tlK^ what iais a Tradesman 1 camiatjda^.ii 
eainot be my Duty^ as a Tradesman^ to ai^^ 
teliipt{ mid the only rem^ing ^^es^cHniit 
reoisoik or mwality is^^-what are the pr^ptr 
objects of Trade. If my E^iate be soch^ my 
plaJQ most be to make the i»oi;t of it^as^J; 
would of any oth^ mode of CapitaL ^ As aiy 
Rents will nltimately depend on the quaotily 
nxxd Value of the Produce raised and broag^ 
mto the best market from my Land^ I w£tt 
«itmst the latter to those who bidding the 
most have thfe ku^est Capital to employ om 
h: and this I cannot effect but by dividing- it 
into the fewest Tenures^ as ncNtie but extensiFe 
Fwms will be an object to men of ^extensKro 
capital and enterprmng minds. Ima,tp«- 
fer this system likewise for iby own eaie mid 
security. The Farmer is of course actuatad 
by the same- motives^ as the Landlord: and^ 
iprotided they are both faithful to their engage^ 
maits^ the objects of both will be: 1. the 
utmost IVoduce that can be raised witluNit 
injuring the estate ; 2« with the least possible 
eonsumption of the Produce do the Estate 
itself; 3. at the lowest wages; and 4. with 
the substitution of machinery for human labor 
where ever the former will cdst less and do 
the same work. What are the inodiral remo- 
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^Km pMpciied by the majority of oorrespoil-^ 

_^ • • 

dMits in the last JRepoirt of the Board of A^^' 
Mltnre ? Let measares be taken^ that r6fifs>- 
taxes, aad wages be lowered, and the Miirkc^ts 
nosed ! A great calamity has be&Ueii u^/ 
from importation, the lessened purchase cv 
Chyremment^ and ^^ th6 evil of a ^mperahundrnf^ 
Hones f^ — of whieh we deiem ourselves th^r 
more entitled to complain, because ^^ we had 
isei^ lanff tnaking 112 shillings per quarter of 
&»r Cern/^ aind of all other articlesin proportii^. 
As the best remedies for this calamity, we pro- 
pose thai we should pay le^ to our Landtordlsy 
teftS io our Laborei^, nothing to our Clergy-^ 
timti, and either nothing or rery little to the^ 
tnecinteiiance of the Government and of tb^ 
Poor ; but that We dboiild sell at our former^ 
prices to theConsumer !— In almost every page^ 
we find deprecations of the Pomr Xiaws: atafi T 
&oldf it impossible to exaggerate ittijfeii^ peK 
nidous tendency mud cotisecjuen^es. B^t let - 
it hot be forgotten, ^t in agirieiilturai dis** 
ttibU three-fottrths of the Poors^ !Rates are^ 
paid to healthy, robust, and (O sorrow . and^ 
fi^fiuide!) industrious^ Kard-working Paupers 
in lieu of Wages — (for men cannot at oiice 
wcffrk and starve :) and theref(Mre if there dre 
tvvenfy HoteoNkeepen in' ibe Pairii^, who ai^' 

X 
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Bot holders of Laud; their toatributiom we sd^ 
lanch Bounty Mobey to the lattfer^ But ihb 
PocNT Laws form a subjeet^ which I i^ould tiot 
lindertake without' trembling, had l!ihe ^tpacd 
^ a whole vohmie to allot to it. SidKce^^ ihat 
this enormous mischief is undeni&bhf theoi^ 
ffpting of the Comniercial System. In the only 
plausible Wmk^ that I hayie see'n^ in favor of 
Our Poor Laws on the present plan^ the De*' 
fence i« grounded : fi«t, on the expediency^ 
l^Mving Labor cheap^ and Estates let out in 
the fewest possible porti(m» — ^in othw words^ 
^ large Farms and low Wages — «ach asr m* 
difipensable to the other, and both conjc^ly 
as the only means of drawing Caipital to Ihe 
Land, by which alone the largest Surplus i» 
attainable for the State: that is> for this 
Market^ w in ordw that the smallest possible 
propwtion of the largest possible Produce may 
be constantted by the Raisers and their faliiifies!' 
Seeondly, on the impossibility ^f supplying^ 
as we have ^pplied^ all the Countries of tht^ 
QivUized World (India perhapsi and Ohi4» 
excepted) and of miderselling them eteh in 
their own markets^ if 6m* working M^mihii> 
turers were not secured by the State against 
the worst consequences of those fidlures^ t(tag« 
nationsy andtranafers^ *to which iiw££%reillr 
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knMikn of TVade are expoied^ in a greater ei 
ImB degree^ beyond all human (Nreventioti; er4f 
thf Master Manufacturers were compelled to 
f^ye {NreTioiis security for the maintenance of 
those whom they had,- by the known Law of 
human Increase^ virtually called into ex« 
Mr«enoe« * * > 

> Let me not be misunderstood. I do not 
myself admit this impossilnlity, I have al^ 
ready donjied^ and I now repeat the denial^ 
that these are necessary consequences of our 
extended Commerce. On the contrary , I feel 
assured that the Spirit dT. Commerce ii itself 
capable of being at once counteracted and en-^ 
lightened by the Spirit of the State^ to the 
advantage of both. But I do assert^ that they 
are necessary consequenoes of the Comniercial' 
Spirit ii}i*counteracted and un-enlightened^ 
wherever Trade has been carried to so vast 
an extent as it has in England. I assert too^ 
historically and as matter of &ct^ that they 
luin>e been the consequence of our commercial 
system. The laws of Lycurgus^ like those of 
the inspired Hebrew Legislator, wer^ anti« 
commercial : those of Solon and Numa were at 
least uncommercial. Now I ask myself;^ what 
the impression would have been on the Senate 
of th9 Roman or of the Athemap BepuUic^ 



il.thb fc^owing proposal had been iiiade io 
tbotn and iiitrodaced by the foliowk^ {hto* 
Mufole. " Conscript Fathers^ (or Senators of 
Athens !) : it is well known to you^ thq.t eir* 
iqumstances being the same and the time al^ 
lowed proportional^ the human animal voKf 
be made to multiply as easily^ and at a3 small 
tua expehce^ as your sheep or swine : which is 
meant^ perhaps^ in the fiction of our PhiloscH 
phers^ that Souls are out of all propwtioii 
more numerous than the Bodies^ in whic^ 
they can subsist and be manifested. Jt is 
lU^ewise known to you^ Fathers ! that thoiigh 
in various States various checks have been or- 
dained to prevent this increase of births from 
hecoming such as should frustrate or greatly 
endanger the ends for whieji freemen «re 
born; yet the most efficient limit must be 
sought for in the moral and intellectual prer 
rogatives of men^ in their foresight^ in tibieir 
habituation to the comforts and decencies of 
society^ in the pride of independence ; bnt 
above all in the hope that enables m^ to 
withstand the tyranny of the present impulse^ 
and in thdj* expectaticm pf honor or discredit 
fix>in the rank^ character^ and condition of 
their iphildren. Now there are proposed to 
us the speedy .means of at onw inereacU]^ jth? 
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Wittibei^ of the rioh^ the wealth of those thai 
ape alrewly sach> and the revenuee^ of the 
l^tate: and ih» latter^ Fathers I to ao vast an 
amount^ that we shall be able to pay not only 
oiur own jsk>ldiera but those of the monardis 
whwii WQ may thus induce to become omt 
Allies* But for this it will be requisite and 
indjspensaldie that all men of enterprise and 
wffioiency among m Aould be permitted, wifli. 
out restraint^ to encourage^ and virtually te 
occasion^ the birth of many myriads of firee 
citiflens^ who from their childhood are to h^ 
amassed in clusters and employed as parts of 
a mighty system of machmery. While aU 
things prove answerable to the schemes^ aal 
wishes of these enterprisers^ the Citizens thus 
raised and thus employed by them wiH find 
an ample maintenance^ except in such in^ 
atances where the individual may have ren* 
dered himsdf useless by the eflSx^te of his own 
vices* It dare not^ however^ be disguMMsd 
from you^ that the nature of the employm^xts 
and tile circumstances to which these citizens 
will be exposed^ will c^n greatly tend to 
render them intemperate^ diseased^ and rest- 
less. Nor has it been yet ma^ a part of the 
proposal^ that the employers should be under 
any bond to. cbnnteract such injurious cireum* 
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Miiioes liy edooatien^ difldpliiie^ w« e^MD 
offioient regulatioiKu : Siill \em may itlw' wkh* 
hAA fipom your kuowk^^ O Fatiben <if :4it# 
Stale^ that lAloqld events hereaftw pr^¥il 
imstile to all or to axxy branch €iS these i^)eeii>« 
lations^ to maiiy w to any one of the nimdber 
ibkt shall have devoted their wealth to ^m 
railization of Oie same-^nd the lights it^ 
which alone they can thrive^ h confeiBsedlyr 
sabjeet to partial, and even to total eclipses^ 
which there are no means of precisely fwe-* 
telling I the guardian planets^ to whose con* 
jpmction their success is fiettally linked^ will at? 
fiBcertain periods, for a longer or shorteit 
time, act in malignant oppositions l-^Thenf 
Fathers, the Principals are to shift for them« 
selves, and leave the disposal of the calamitimsy 
and therefore too probably turbulent, nralti"^ 
tude, now unemployed and useless, to the^ 
niercy of the cornmunity, and the solicitude of 
the State : . or else to famine, violence^ and 
the vengeance <^ the Laws !'' . 

If^ on the maxims of ancient prudence, on> 
the one hand not enlightened, on the other 
not dassled by the principles of Trade, the^ 
immediate answer would have been : — -^^ Wo 
should deem it danger and detriment, werei 
we to pwmit so indefinite and improvidbot^ 
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Iik»rea8e eren of our Slavw and Helofs : in tint 
ease of free Citizens^ CMir countrymen^ tHhoara 
to swear to the same laws^ and worriup^ai 
the same altars^ it were profanation I : Maf 
the Gods atert the Omen !''--If this, T tej^ 
would hare been their rescript, it may hb* 
mielj concluded, that the connivance at tim 
same scheme, much mcnre that the direct: 
encooragement of it, must be attributed to 
that spirit which the ancients did not reoojE^ 
^.Lndy.th. Spirit rfC.«™e«».^^ 
But we have ^ewn^ thai the same system 
has gradually taken possession of our agricnli*^ 
ture# What have been the results? Foi^ 
him who is either unable or unwilling io 
deduce the whole truth from the portiim^of it- 
revealed in the following extract from Lord 
Winchelsea's Report, whatever I could have; 
added would have been equally in vain. Hii 
Lwd^p speaking df the causes ' whii& 
depose allattempts to better the Labor^ 
condition, mentions, as one great cause, the 
4islike the generality of Fwmers have :to 
seeing the Laborers rent any land. Perhaps^ 
(he continues) ^^ one of the reasons for tlieir^ 
disliking this is, that the land, if not ocoufMNi 
by the laborers, would fidl to their ow» 
flhacei and another X am aifraid is^ thatrthey^ 
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rather wish to have thc^ hlnnren itKfee d0« 
pendent upon them ; for which reasons th^ 
are always desirous of hiring the house add 
hukl occupied by a laborer^ under pretenc^^ 
that by that means the landlord will be secttf^ 
erf his rent^ and that they will keep the hoHMf 
« repair. This the agents of estates are UUP 
«ipt to give into, as they find it much kil 
trouble Ur meet ^x than sixty tenants at V 
reni«day^ and by this means avoid the bein^ 
scmietimes obliged to he»r the wants and cdM^ 
phihts of the poor. All parties therefore join 
in persuading the landlord^ who it is naturdf 
to suppose (unless he has^ time and inclinatictti 
i» investigate the matter very closely) wiif 
agree to this their plan, firom the manner W 
wfaidi it comes recommended to him : and St: 
m in this manner that thie laborers have beeiif 
d^iqss^ased of their eow-pasture» in variolii^ 
parts of the midland counties. Tke moitieiit 
#ie farmer obtains his wish, be takes every> 
particle of the land tc^ himself, and re-leto 
the house to the laborer, who hjr this meaiii^ 
ig rendered ^ miserable ; the Poor Rate in-^ 
ereiised; the value of the Estate to the Laa^ 
owner diminished; and the house suffered io» 
go to decay ; which ^mce fallen tlie tenasi^ 
will nev€»r rebofld^ bot^&e landlord miftt> «i 
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n cMaskferal:^ ejipenee* Whoever traYeb 
Ibrongb the midlwid counties^ and will take 
ibe trouble of enquiring^ will generally receii^ 
fioor aDMlrer^ that formerly there were a great 
maiiy cottagers who kept oows^ but that tlw 
land is now thrown to the farmers; and if he 
eoqnires still figrther^ he will find that in thoatt 
parishes the poors' rates have increased in an 
amazing degree^ more than according to the 
average rise throij^out £nghmd/' — In cc»it 
firmation of his Lordship's statement I find in 
the Agricultural Reports^ that the county^ in 
which I read of nothing but &rms of lOOQ^ 
1^00^ 2000, and 2^00 acres, is likewise that 
IQ which the poor rate^.are giost numerous^ 
the distresses of the poor most grievous, and 
the prevalence of revolutionary principles .the 
mast a^Larmiog. But if we consider the subject 
4» the largest scale and nationally, tbe coo? 
sequ9|ices are, that the most importaQ^t rounds 
in the social ladder are l»*oke]a, and the Hope^ 
which above all other things distingukhes 
the fi*ee man from .the slave, is extinguished^ 
The peasantry therefore are eager to have 
their children add as early as pojsjdble to theis 
wretched pittances, by letting them out to 
manufactories ; while the ycsiths take evei^ 
opportunity of escaping to towns and cities. 

Y 
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And if I were questioned^ as to my opmicMfnf^ 
iqpecting the ultimate cause ef our liabiliiy 1i 
dbifamees like the present^ the cause ei whftt 
lta& been called a vicious (i. e. excesslre) po^ 
{Hilation with all the furies thiat follow in it* 
4rain — in shorty of a state of thmgs so remote 
firom the simplicity of nature^ that we havd 
almost deprived Heaven itself oS the powca^ 
of Messing us ; a state in whic^^ without 
absurdity, a superabuEdant Harvest can he 
4M>mplauied of as an evfl, and the recurrence 
4osi the san^ a rmnous calamity — I should not 
hesitate to answer — the vast and dispropar^ 
iianate number of men who nre to bejedjirom 
ihe produce ef the fields ^ on which ihey do not 
labor. 

c What then is the remedy ? Who tiMi 
physicians ? The reply may be antidpated! 
An evil, which has come on gradually, and 
ki the growth of which all men have mcMre or 
less oon8f)ired, cannot be removed otherwisei 
than gradually 5 and by the joitit effi>rts of all* 
If we iare a christian nation, we must leaMi 
to aiet nationally as^ well as individimlly, as 
Christians. Wq mtst remove half-truths, the 
\most dangerous of errors (as those of the poor 
trisionaiies 'called ISpenceans) -by the whole 
Truth. Hie Oovertinfent is employed already 
in retrendiments ; but he Who expects imme* 
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£ate relief from these^ ^w who does not eveil 
ImoW' that if they do any thing at all^ the^r 
magt for the time tend to aggrarate the dis^^ 
tress^ -cannot have studied the operation oC 
public -expenditure*^ 

I am persuaded that more good would be 
done^ not only ultimate and permanent^ but 
Immediate, good^ by the abolition of the Loii 
teries accompanied with a public audi porlui^ 
mentary declaration of the moral and religiooi 
grounds that had determined the Legislature 
to this act ; of their humble confidence in the 
blessing of God on the measure ; and of theic 
hopes tibat this sacrifice to principle^ as bein^ 
more exemplary from the present pressure <m 
the Revenue of the State, would be the more 
eflfective in restoring confidence between man 
aoftd man-^I am deeply convinced, that more 
sterling and visible benefits would be derived 
from this one soleMn proof and pledge of 
moral fortitude and national £uth, than fi^m 
retrenchments to a tenfold greater amount; 
Still more^ if our Legislates should pledge 
themselves at the same time^ that they would 
hereafter take council for the gradual removal 
or counteraction of all similar encourage^ 
ments and temptations to Vice and F<dly, tibaf 
had alas! been tolerated hitherto, as the easierf 
way of supplying the exchequer. And truly^ 
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tile financial motiyes would be Mlrarig ittleod^ if 
the Revenue Imwb, in question were but imlf 
as pi^iduetire of maney to tlM State as "iOmy 
Iffe of guilt and wretdkiedness to ihaifieople* 
Our manufSftcturers must consent to regula* 
tiDi»; our geotry must oone^n Ibeoisehe. in 
the educoHoB as well as in the iwijtuciifim of 
their natural clients an4 dcfieivlfflits^ must 
refieatd Ham estates as aecnired indeed firom aU 
human interference by OTery principle of law^ 
mmI policy 3 but yet as offices of trusty with 
dkities to be perfwmed^ in the sight of God 
and their Country. Let us become a bettw 
IIMple^ and the reform of all the public (real 
•r supposed) grievaiiees^ whfeh we use as p^ 
wl^ceon to hang our own errors and defects^ 
will follow of itsel£ In dbort^ let e^ery man 
measure his efforts by his paww and his 
qdiere of action^ and do aU he coo do I I^et 
him eontribixte money where he cannot act 
pwsonaU^; hit lei hm act persomilly and in 
detail whonafw it Is practicable. Let us pal- 
liato where we cannot cure^ ^mfort whwe we 
cannot relieve; and ^ tibe rest rely upon the 
prwQQuise of the King of Kii^ by the mouth 
of his Prophet^ ^^ blessed are ye that sow 
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